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XIV.—Jocelin, bishop of Bath, 1206-1242. By the Reverend C. M. Cuurcn, M.A., 
F'S.A., Sub-Dean and Canon Residentiary of Wells. 


Read 15 December, 1887. 


Reemarp and Savaric, bishops of Bath at the end of the twelfth century, were 
succeeded by Jocelin of Wells, 1206-1242. 

I proceed to treat of his history, so far as it is contained in original records at 
Wells. 

The chapter registers at Wells have lately been calendared and published in 
Report X. part ii. 1885, of the Historical MSS. Commission; but many of the 
charters there registered are undated, and they are arranged without regard to 
chronological sequence. It is a work requiring much patience and insight into 
the text to determine their place and to arrange them in their relative order. 

There is a manuscript book in Latin among the documents in the Wells 
chapter library of great value for the study of this early history—the Chronicon 
Wellense sive annales Leclesie Wellensis—the work of a canon of Wells a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

Edmund Archer the author, archdeacon first of Taunton, 1712, then of Wells, 
1726-1739, and canon residentiary, was a friend and correspondent of Thomas 
Hearne, who acknowledges many obligations to him for copious extracts from the 
Wells registers.* 

He has arranged in chronological order every event recorded in the registers 
down to the end of Drokensford’s episcopate, 1329, giving in each case exact 


* Copies of Charters from the Wells Registers supplied by Archdeacon Archer occupy 176 
pages in Hearne’s edition of Adam of Domerham (1727), pp. 123-293. 
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reference to the register and the folio, with his own notes. So the book forms a 
continuous chronicle of the early episcopal and chapter history of Wells from the 
twelfth century, compiled from original records in possession of the chapter 
during the time when the connection of bishop and chapter was kept up more 
closely than afterwards. 

Writing in a generation later than Wharton, he has supplemented from the 
whole field of the registers the meagre history which Wharton had woven 
together from the compilations of the so-called “canon of Wells”’ of the fifteenth 
century, and of bishop Godwin, and he often criticises and corrects the mistakes 
and deficiencies of Godwin and Wharton. 

For these reasons I think this manuscript is deserving of careful editing and 
publication, as a valuable guide through the maze of the records of the early 
history of the see. 

There is also a collection of “original documents,’ some of which are entered 
in the chapter registers; but some are additional and supplemental records. 
Within the last few years these have been catalogued and arranged and 
numbered.” 

I propose to gather up from the Chronicon and these original records a few 
gleanings on the episcopate of bishop Jocelin. 


I.—The title of the see. 


What was the style of the bishop in Jocelin’s time ? 

Jocelin of Wells has generally been styled by later writers, ‘‘ bishop of Bath 
and Wells;”” they have followed therein the printed works of Godwin and 
Wharton. 

Godwin, in his catalogue of the bishops (1616) (p. 419) says of Jocelin, that 
after giving up Glastonbury he resumed the title of bishop of Bath and Wells, 
“ stilum repetiit a duobus antecessoribus (Roberto et Reginaldo) usurpatum ; 
dictus jam posthac, non Glastoniensis (sicut primis consecrationis annis) sed 
Bathoniensis et Wellensis Episcopus; quo etiam omnes deinceps successores 
constanter usi sunt.”’ 


4 These will be cited by their numbers as “ original documents” in the chapter library. Some - 
documents belonging to the Old Almshouse will be cited under the abbreviation A, H. and numbered 
according to catalogue. 

> As an exception v. p. 49 of The Diocesan History of Bath and Wells, S.P.C.K. 1885, and the 
Genealogist, July and October, 1885. 
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Wharton repeats the statement, and supports it by the authority of a charter 
of bishop Robert (v. Anglia Sacra i. 563, and note ¢, p. 561, ed. 1691) “exstat 
compositio in Registro Drokensford : quam ante annum 1139 initam esse constat.”’ 

But Archer, in his Chronicon, writing about 1726, exposes the mistakes by 
which Godwin had misled others. He corrects Wharton as to the alleged charter 
of bishop Robert, by which the relation between the two sees was supposed to be 
arranged ; he shows that the charter which Wharton has quoted does not exist, 
and that there is no evidence of the assumption of the title of Bath and Wells 
earlier than the date of Jocelin’s successor in 1244-5. Archer says: “ The 
Canon of Wells, and Godwin, and even Wharton himself, are not clear on this 
subject, for not one of the bishops is’ styled of “ Bath and Wells”’ from the first 
translation of the see by John of Tours until the year 1244. Then first of all 
the bishops, Roger, who succeeded Jocelin, took his title from both the churches ; 
but all the others held the title of bishop of Bath alone, with the exception of 
Savaric, who, after he had procured the union of the abbey of Glastonbury to 
the see of Bath, called himself “ of Bath and Glastonbury.” 

“‘Tt was no doubt the rule of that time that on the vacancy of the see the two 
chapters of Bath and Wells should delegate an equal number of their body, who 
should elect the new bishop. This appears certain from the election of Jocelin 
in 1206, and it is very probable that an ordinance to that effect was made by 
Robert and confirmed by pope Alexander, inasmuch as bishop Reginald was elected 
by the two chapters acting in common by some concordat made between them. 
But when Wharton says that the record of a convention of 1186 to this effect 
exists in the Register of bishop Drokensford, the illustrious author falls into an 
error by confounding with it another charter of bishop Robert not to the point,” viz. 
“the charter ‘de decanatu,’ which is attested by the same witnesses set out by 
Wharton, one of whom is William archbishop of Canterbury, who died 1136.’* 

How is it to be accounted for that Jocelin never took the title of Bath and 
Wells? One can only suppose it was that he was unwilling to incur the jealousy 
of the Bath chapter. He inherited from his predecessor Savaric the title of 


® T have quoted Archer’s Chronicon on this subject in a former paper on bishop Reginald in the 
last volume of the Archaeologia, L. 305. 

Since that paper was read I have seen an article in the Genealogist of 1885, in which the 
writer has very forcibly worked out this subject from the Hutton extracts in the Harleian Collec. 
tion. I refer to this article now in order to support its conclusions, and to show that Archer, in 
his Chronicon Wellense of 1726, long ago exposed this error of his predecessors, Godwin and Whar- 

ton, from his more careful examination of the original records at Wells. 
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Bishop of Bath and Glastonbury,”’ but he did not use it consistently. Some- 
times his name appears in deeds and attestations with this double title, sometimes 
with that of Bath alone, but never with the title of Bath and Wells. 

It is manifest that Bath, the sedes praesulea, the mater ecclesia since 1091 
—the seat of the ancient priory—the important city, civitas Bathoniensis, was 
most jealous of the rising ascendancy of Wells, under Robert, Reginald, and 
Jocelin. Jocelin had made Wells to be in reality the chief seat of the bishop, 
and when forced to drop the title of ‘‘ Glastonbury,” he had expressed to the 
pope Honorius a desire to have compensation for that loss by being permitted to 
add ‘ Wells”? to his style;* yet he never did assume it; and in his own 
documents and seal he calls himself to the last “Jocelinus Hpiscopus Bathoniensis.” » 

The prerogative of Bath was formally acknowledged at a diocesan synod held 
at Bath in 1220, when the right of precedence was in question, and the prior of 
Bath was adjudged the seat at the right hand of the bishop, rather than the dean 
of Wells. Bath obtained precedence in form and title; but, notwithstanding, the 
ascendancy of Wells was being established, to the annoyance of the Bath chapter. 
The chapter of Bath made a bold attempt to establish their supremacy, to the 
exclusion of Wells, in the election of Jocelin’s successor. Their diplomacy at the 
Roman Court, which involved them in ruinous expense, obtained a confirmation 
of their election, and an empty acknowledgment of priority of title, but the 
enforcement by order of Innocent LY. that the full title of Bath and Wells should 
henceforth be inscribed on the seal of bishop Roger and his successors.° 


Il.—Harly life. 


Though Jocelin did not assume the title, yet no one could more worthily be 
designated as the bishop of Wells. 


In him we have the instance unique in the roll of the bishops of this see of a 
native, a “son of the soil,” rising through all the grades and offices of the church 


® Vide letter of Honorius III. to Pandulf the legate. He bids that the register be searched, 
and if it be found that Wells be the ancient sedes praesulea to give permission to Jocelin to assume 
the title. Viterbii, iv. Kal. April. pontificatus anno quarto, 1220. Vatican Transcripts, Ep. 679. 
Paudulf had other things to do. 

> Jocelin’s seal of dignity bears his effigy, with the marginal legend: + IOSCALINVS: DAI: 
GRATIA | BATHONIGNSIS : €PISCOPVS. His counterseal has Our Lady and Child sitting on a seat 
which is supported by St. Andrew and St. Peter;.in base under a trefoiled arch is the bishop 
praying. The legend is: +: hII: TIBI: PATRONI : SINT : IOSCE@LINE : BONI. 

* Pope Innocent’s Letter, Lyons, May 12, 1245. Vide Letters in Vatican Transcripts in British 
Museum, Add. MSS. 15253, vol. v. p. 235. Cf. R. i, f. 93-96, 
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to the bishopric, living at Wells through the greater part of a long and bene- 
ficent life, dying there, and buried among his own people. 

There can be no doubt from the documents before us that, as Godwin truly 
says, “he was not only English, but of Wells also—wholly Wells.” ‘Nec 
Anglus solum, verum Wellensis etiam, totus Wellensis.” 

The name Trotman (Truttmann) found once only, in the annals of the church 
of Margam (annals, 1-28), may have been the early and Saxon name of the family 
which was afterwards lost in the territorial name of the father, Edward de Welles, 
after he had acquired lands and houses in and about Wells. These he left to his 
sons, who are described in the documents by no other names than “ Hugh, son of. 
Edward,” ‘“‘ Hugh, the heir,” “Hugh of Wells,” and “Jocelin, his brother.” 
The family rose under bishop Reginald’s favour, probably from small beginnings, 
for Hugh, when bishop of Lincoln in after years, did not forget in his will ‘‘his poor 
relations at Pilton and about Wells.” We may suppose the two brothers growing 
up on their father’s land at Lancherley, about two miles south-west of Wells, 
attached to the household of the bishop, showing early abilities which qualified 
them to become by degrees leading judges, counsellors, statesmen, and bishops of 
their day, acquiring by office and legal practice, and by favour of king and bishop, 
riches and honours, grants of land and preferments in church and state. 

Hugh, the elder, became archdeacon of Wells under Savaric; was made chan- 
cellor of Hngland by king John, and was one of the custodians for the crown of 
the vacant see after Savaric’s death, and bishop of Lincoln in 1209. 

Jocelin appears in many charters as chaplain to bishop Reginald and canon of 
Wells. He was archdeacon also of Chichester in 1190,* and judge in the Kiny’s 
Court before he was made bishop of Bath in 1206. 

Hugh, heir and possessor of his father’s lands about Wells, and receiving 
erants of manors from king John, which he made over afterwards to his brother 
Jocelin for the use of the church, divided his great wealth between Wells and his 
adopted Lincoln. Jocelin gave all he had received to Wells, the place “ he loved 
so well,” in which ‘he had been nourished from his infancy,’ where, as his 
fellow-canons attest before his election, “he had lived in all good conscience 
before them all his life hitherto.” 

Thus the two brothers, in a spirit of local patriotism and pious devotion which 
will compare with that of Florentine citizens and builders of Italian towns, hecame 
the makers of their native town. 


* Walcott, Fast: Oicestrenses; and Register of St. Osmund, i. 241. (R.S.) 
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III.—Jocelin elected bishop. 


The chapter registers give in very full detail the process of his election—a 
notable instance of free and unanimous election by the two chapters according to 
the rule followed in Reginald’s case, but departed from in the hurried election of 
Savaric by the monks of Bath alone. 

The letters of the two chapters bear highest testimony to Jocelin’s character 
and especial fitness. 

The Wells canons, in their letter to pope Innocent, give a piteous account of 
the state of their church on Savaric’s death; ‘‘ deprived so long of the comfort of 
a ruler, tossed with storms and exposed to various oppressions and perils, by 
which both the property and the persons of the canons have greatly suffered,” 
and they pray for the confirmation of the election of Jocelin so singularly fitted 
by his character and knowledge of affairs for the office of their bishop. 

King John, who was in person at Wells and Glastonbury in the month after 
Savaric’s death, was made to know their unanimous choice of Jocelin, and wrote 
letters to the pope praying for speedy confirmation of the election. 

His personal friends among the bishops, and at last all the bishops of the 
southern province, wrote letters testimonial to the pope praying for Jocelin’s 
consecration. 

It took place in the abbey church of St. Mary, Reading, May 12th, 1206. 

One discordant voice, while all men spoke well of him, arose from the monks 
of Glastonbury, Their hopes of independence must have been raised to the 
highest pitch by the strong petitions which were laid before John, even from the 
chapters of Bath and of Wells, as well as from other churches within and 
without the diocese, praying for the reformation of the abbey and restoration 
to former state of exemption from the jurisdiction of the bishop, by which even 
the king had been moved to join in the prayer to the pope that these petitions 
should be favourably received. But they knew Jocelin as an active agent in 
carrying out Savaric’s policy, and they had little hope of obtaining from him 
freedom from the concordat established in 1202. There is no sign that the 
monks were ever consulted as a chapter in the nomination of the bishop. 

In the bitterness of their disappointment at Jocelin’s election they pronounced 
him a fit successor of Savaric, not only in office, but in greed and guile. For 
several years political troubles and the confiscation by the king of the property 
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both of see and convent were sufficient to put off all settlement of the con- 
troversy. There were also strong reasons urging Jocelin to keep hold of 
Glastonbury for a time, at least—the desire of compensation to the see for debts 
incurred by Savaric in the contest with the abbey, which could be refunded out 
of the abbey revenues, as well as generally his sense of the need of restraint of 
the evils growing out of the independence of the abbey. 

John, notwithstanding his letter to the pope in favour of the abbey, through- 
out supported Jocelin, and in several deeds forbad the dissolution of the union 
without his sanction. But Jocelin was biding his time, and making his terms, 
and, probably in anticipation of surrender of the abbey, he obtained in 1215 
from king John, as the monks alleged by purchase, the patronship or protectorate 
(jus patronatus) of the abbey. With this he obtained the rights which had 
belonged to the crown, of custody of the abbey during vacancy, of granting the 
congé @élire and confirming the election of the abbot, and he was enabled to 
exercise more freely his jurisdiction in the visitation of the monastery. 

When, under the pontificate of Honorius, the papal court took up the cause 
of the abbey, Jocelin withdrew from Glastonbury, having secured these ends in 
some measure, and intent on making Wells his home, and the centre of the 
diocese. 


IV.—Jocelin’s episcopate. 


Jocelin’s episcopate admits of two main divisions in time—(a) from 1206 to 
1219—(b) from 1220 to 1242. | 

In the first he laid out his plans and entered on his work, occupied and 
harassed by the political troubles in the kingdom and by the quarrel with Glas- 
tonbury. The local records say comparatively little of these years. 

Soon after his consecration he was swept into the current of civil strife. 
Though a friend and favourite of the king he accepted the suzerainty of the 
pope as a check to the wayward tyranny of king John; he obeyed the pope’s 
order to publish the interdict, and then fled the kingdom in 1208. 

Joined by his brother Hugh he remained in exile until the bishops were 
admitted to peace by the king in 1213. He was by the side of the archbishop 
Stephen Langton when the great charter was forced from John in 1215.* Then 
came the civil war and the death of both king John and of pope Innocent in 1216, 


4 Before Runnymede he had “stood ‘ quasi ex parte regis’” with Peter de Roches, Hubert de 
Burgh, and Marshall earl of Pembroke. Loyal Letters, Henry III. (R.S.) Ed. Shirley. Pref. xviii. 
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Jocelin was at the coronation of the young king Henry III. by the Legate 
Gualo at Gloucester, October 28, 1216, and he it was who administered the oath 
to him. 

With the new pope, Honorius III. the controversy with Glastonbury took a 
new turn. Honorius advised pacification, and finally the union between the see 
and the convent was dissolved by Honorius, May 17, 1219.* 

Jocelin, giving up the abbacy and the title of Bath and Glastonbury, retained 
the rights of patron, and four of the manors of the convent. 

It is clear that in the first years of his episcopate he had planned and set on 
foot much of his work at Wells, and that he had matured during exile arrange- 
ments for reform of offices in the cathedral church. 

About 1220 he had settled himself down at Wells for the remainder of his 
time. 

The year 1220 is marked as a memorable year in England in ecclesiastical 
matters. 

The register of the church of Salisbury commemorates three events of the 
year : 

(a.) The foundations of the new church of Salisbury were laid April 28th ; 

(b.) At Pentecost the young king Henry III. was crowned a second time 
at Westminster ; 

(c.) The translation of Saint Thomas of Canterbury, on July 7, was kept 
as a national festival with extraordinary pomp. 

The Wells registers mark the commencement of a new era of computation. 
The years are dated from the “ Translation of St. Thomas.” 

It was also the year of the canonization of Saint Hugh of Lincoln, on Feb. 17. 

Henceforward Jocelin devoted himself to the work of perfecting the cathedral 
system at Wells. The undisguised jealousy and hostility of the great Benedictine 
houses at Bath and Glastonbury made it important to build up Welle as the centre 
of the diocese, to unite more closely the diocese with the cathédral church, and 
to give greater strength and dignity to the chapter of secular canons. 

Tt is significant that the first act in the register under the year 1220 was the 
synod of the diocese at Bath, at which the question arose as to the right of 
precedency of the prior of Bath or the dean of Wells on the right hand of the 


4 Adam of Domerham, p. 474, thus definitely gives the date: “XVI°. Ka]. Junii, Indictione. VII. 
Incarnacionis dominicae anno M°.CC°. nonodecimo, Pontificatus vero Domini Honorii papae. III. anno 
tercio.” So Archer, Chronicon. f. 109, 1218 is corrected to 1219. 
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bishop. It was decided in favour of the prior, but with the expressed proviso 
that the church of Wells shall not suffer thereby any loss of jurisdiction or 
authority. 

Interest and illustration is thrown upon Jocelin’s work by consideration of 
what was going on at Salisbury at the same time. 

There also two brothers, Herbert and Richard Poore, bishops in succession 
from 1194 to 1228, were working together for the rebuilding of their church, and 
for the improvement and due ordering of the cathedral body. In 1214 important 
cathedral statutes were embodied in the document called by them the “ nova 
constitutio,” in which, among other things, acts relating to the residence of the 
canons, the apportionment of the fruits of a prebend on vacancies, the visitation 
of prebends by the dean, the dress and demeanour of clerks in choir, and the 
condition of the vicars choral were passed." 

In 1220 the foundations of the new church of Salisbury were laid, and in 1225 
the building of the east end was so far advanced that the high altar to the 
Holy Trinity, and the altars in the east ends of the north and south aisles to 
St. Peter and St. Stephen, were consecrated, and on the next day, the feast of 
St. Michael, the bishop entered the new basilica, and therein solemnly celebrated 
the Divine offices.” Jocelin was present on this occasion at Salisbury. 

Jocelin had inherited the constitution of his church from his predecessors, 
Reginald and Robert. He had been observing the work and sharing in councils, 
and taking part in the duties of the church under bishop Reginald from his youth, 
and now, as soon as he was free to give himself up to the diocese, he carried out 
plans of ritual, of building, and of organisation which had doubtless been long 
- maturing and prepared. 

By one of his first acts, early in 1207, he had instituted and endowed a daily 
mass to the Blessed Virgin, to be celebrated with increased devotion by three 
priests and ten vicars. He still further endowed this service at the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin in 1215, and again in 1239. 

His elder brother Hugh was a zealous co-operator in his plans for building and 
reorganising. 

An early draft. of he will of Hugh of Wells, in the year 1212, when in exile 
with Jocelin, show that thoughts and plans for their church and town were at 
that time in the mind of the two brothers. 

Hugh therein devises 300 marcs towards the fabric of the church of Wells, and 


4 Osm. Reg. i. 379. -(R.S.) . > Osm. Reg. ii. 39. 
VOL. LI. 2§ 
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an equal sum to the church of Lincoln; a larger sum (500 mares) to a hospital 
* to be built at Wells, and other sums to the commune of the canons and to the 
vicars. 

The hospital* afterwards built and dedicated to St. John the Baptist, was 
intended for the poor and wayfarers, but with special intention at first for the 
‘“‘ cruce signati,”’ those who had taken upon themselves the cross, or had returned 
from the Crusades. It was in the course of erection in 1221, and then received 
from bishop Jocelin its constitution and a grant of cemetery and bells and chapel, 
which the chapter confirmed. 

In 1207 we may conjecture that he had begun the palace on the south side of 
the church. We have evidence that the park on that side of the city was in 
course of formation. In that year Jocelin obtained two charters from king John. 

(a.) The first charter, dated from Harpetre, Sept. 16, in the ninth year of 
king John, 1207, gave Jocelin licence to impark land at the south 
side of the town of Wells, and all those woods being and growing on 
the south side of the town, with all the liberties and privileges belong- 
ing to parks, taking thence what timber he wanted for his own use, 
and to divert the way which runs through the wood in the middle of it; 

(b.) The other, dated November in the same year, from Marlborough, 
supplements this licence by granting leave to include two roads in the 
park: (a) one road running across the park under Tor Hill towards 
Dultingcote, which he diverted to its present line; (>) another through 
Keward towards Coxley. He was to give up land equivalent outside 
the park for the public road. 

These localities mentioned are now clearly identified. The charters give the 
right of closing roads at the two borders of the park, east and west, and through 
the midway, and establish the complete privacy of the bishop’s demesne. 

(c.) About 1221 the park was more widely extended by exchanges of land 
at Stobery and Beril and Horrington with the lord of the Glastonbury 
manor of Downhead, Walter de Dunheved, for five acres of meadow in 
the valley on the south, and towards Keward, 


a “A customary appanage to a bishop’s headquarters, which Wells hitherto had lacked. 
I cannot think that the primary and permanent object of the Hospital of St. John was other 
than that-of similar institutions found, I believe, in every cathedral city, viz. the discharge of 
Christian hospitality to the wayfarer who from risk of disease and certainty of filth could not be 
relieved at the bishop’s ‘gate. The reception of ‘cruce signati’ was a temporary yielding to a 
temporary demand, and lasted only one generation.” Note by bishop Hobhouse. 
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The Close Rolls show that at this time Jocelin was receiving charters giving 
him licence to stock his park with deer from the king’s forests of Cheddar 
and Selwood,* and that he was bringing into cultivation land on Mendip, and 
getting lead and making iron out of the ore which he had permission to dig. 

In 1224 (8 Hen. III.) he had licence from the king to bring wood from 
Cheddar forest “to. repair his houses at Wokey.’’ ° 

So that to this time the works upon the palace, and the chapel of the palace, 
and the manor-house, with its chapel at Wookey, ascribed to him by the canon 
of Wells, may with probability be assigned. 

The dignities and offices of the church had been constituted before his time, 
and here, as at Salisbury, the vicars choral had been in existence as part of the 
ministrant body of the cathedral church. 

It is apparent that his aim was to reconstitute all these offices, and to give 
greater definiteness to duties, and fuller endowments to all who served the 
church. 

The records tell that when in foreign parts, “in partibus transmarinis,” in exile 
between 1208 and 1213, he had designed the remodelling of the dignities of 
dean, precentor, and chancellor. 

After his return he made, in 1216, additional and very precise ordinances for 
the election of the dean. 

In 1221 a very full and special ordinance is made with regard to the treasurer’s 
office, containing— 

(a.) A change of its endowment from Evercreech rectory to that of Martock. 
(b.) A precise description of the duties of that office, so necessary for the 
newly-arranged ceremonial of the rising fabric. 

Later in his time, in 1237, a change was made in the older arrangement 
between the dean and sub-dean, by which the prebend of the sub-dean was trans- 
ferred to Wookey, and the dean took the church of Wedmore. At the same time 
conflicting relations between the offices of the dean and sub-dean formed the 
subject of new regulations. 

As early as his first year, in 1207, schools were founded and endowed, with 
- houses obtained by the grants of private individuals. Afterwards houses were 
provided for the canons residentiary, by the purchase and gift of individual 
members of the chapter and others, and the formation of the “ Liberty” began. - 


2 Close Rolls, 5 Hen. III. 15 Hen. III. > Ibid. 19 Hen. IIT. 
¢ “Decem frusta ad domos suas de Woky reparandas.” 
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The positions of these lands and houses so granted are marked out with much 
precision on the north side of the church, in relation to the existing “ area canoni- 
corum’ (probably the present cathedral green) and the ‘magna porta canonicorum,” 
perhaps the entrance to the church ground on the east, on the site in later times 
called the ‘Chain Gate,” or, on the north side of the church, where was the grange 
and ‘*Canons’ Barn” from whence the quotidians were served. 

The north side of the church was the quarter where mostly the houses for the 
dean and dignitaries of the church were placed, and the portions of ground 
described now gradually extended northwards and adjoined land which bore 
the name of “ Muntoria’”’ and ‘‘ Muntorey,” suggesting together, with other local 
names, the probability of the existence of a mint, or some office connected with 
the mines, at some earlier time in that quarter. Here afterwards, the name 
having become Mont Roy, the college of chantry priests was established by 
bishop Erghum in 1400. 

These houses, purchased by individuals and given to the church and the 
bishop for the perpetual residence of canons, are freed by the bishop from all 
“secular exactions,’ town dues or borough jurisdiction, and formed a northern 
quarter of the “ Liberty” in the precincts of the cathedral church. The growth 
of the Liberty * is traceable in the records of 1207, 1219, 1228, 1234, 1236. 

The number of prebends left by Reginald at thirty-five, increased under 
Savaric by the three assigned to the abbots of Bec, of Muchelney, and Athelney, 
was now under Jocelin raised to fifty or more by the division -of the large manor 
of Combe, into ten prebends and the addition of Wiveliscombe and others. 

The vicars choral not yet incorporated, but hitherto supported for the most 
part by the canons, whose places they served, and by a charge laid on the pre- 
bends, now received regular “ quotidians”’ or grants of daily supplies of bread, 
which were increased and changed into money-payments in the last years of 
Jocelin’s life. 

The formation of perpetual vicarages was carefully énforced by Jocelin 
requiring a fixed charge and a division of tithes to be made by those holding the 
rectories, to whom the churches were impropriated. 

It had been throughout an object to him of great solicitude to augment the 
common fund of the chapter. . 


' &“Tiberty,” a privileged area freed from some liabilities; in this case from those of the borough 
and parish. A lane called “Canons Walk,” ran from opposite the north porch of the church 


to the North Liberty nearly opposite the ‘Canons’ Barn,” and on the west side of the present Vicars’ 
Close. ; 
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In the last years of his life, he made gifts to the chapter of the manors 
of Cheddar, North Curry, and Winscombe, and the advowsons of Congresbury, 
Mudford, Lideard, Winscombe, and St. Cuthbert’s of Wells. By substituting 
money for the quotidians of bread to all members of the ministrant body in the 
church, and increasing the scale of payments, made conditional on the fulfilment 
of allotted periods of residence, he left a permanent legacy to the church and 
established a claim to the gratitude of succeeding generations. 

So far in all this, it is to be observed that Jocelin was not the creator of 
the constitution or of the order and gradation of the several offices of the church. 
But he was re-organising, reforming, and expanding the system under which he 
had grown up, with statesmanlike purpose and wise adaptation to the needs of 
the time. And he gave such a fresh spirit and life to the church, and so left the 
impress of his master-hand by the finishing strokes to the work of his prede- 
cessors, that his name is connected with the whole ordering and constitution of 
the church of Wells of the thirteenth century. 


V.—tThe fabric in Jocelin’s time. 


Original documents have now enabled us to fix certain historical landmarks of 
time within which the fabric of the present church was built, down to the end of 
Jocelin’s life. 

1. The first portion of the church was built and consecrated by bishop Robert 
in or before 1148—within the time contemporary with bishop Roger of Salis- 
bury, the builder of Malmesbury, and Henry of Blois abbot and builder at 
Glastonbury, bishop of Winchester, and builder of St. Cross. 

2. Bishop Reginald carried on the work between 1174 and 1191,* while Wiluam 
of Sens and William the Englishman were building at Canterbury, and the 
re-building of Glastonbury after the fire of 1184 was going on until 1193. 

3. Between the years 1220 and 1239 bishop Jocelin repaired, enlarged, 
completed, and consecrated the church anew; while, at the same time, the 
neighbouring church of Salisbury was rising from its new foundation in 1220, and 
his brother Hugh was at work at Lincoln. 

The registers do not help us much in determining what parts of the fabric 
were constructed during bishop Jocelin’s episcopate. 


® Vide Archaeologia, L. 337, on “ Reginald and his share in the building,” for a general review 
of the area of the charch at Jocelin’s death. 
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The first notice of the building in his time occurs in a deed assigned in the 
Chronicon to the years 1217-1220, in which a canon of the cathedral church gives 
land on his prebendal estate, and portions of the oblations of the altar of his 
church at Henstridge, to the church of St. Andrew in Wells, in lieu of the sum at 
which his prebend had been taxed for the fabric fund, “‘in order that by a larger 
donation he may contribute to the more speedy completion of the fabric.” 

The patent rolls of 4th Henry III. 1220* record that on August 4th of that 
year the king ordered sixty large oak trees (grossa robora) to be supplied from 
the woods of Cheddar, and again in 1225, 30th December, thirty oaks for the 
fabric of the church of Wells, ‘‘ad rogum quendam faciendum.” We are left to 
conjecture for what part of the church these oak timbers were required; in any 
case it is likely that the new wood would be left to season for some time before 
use. 

By another royal grant in the year 1224 the king gave some support in money. 
He allowed a deduction to be made by the treasurer in favour of the bishop of 
one penny a day from the rents of Congresbury for five years, for the works 
going on in the church of Wells—‘ ad operationem ecclesiae Wellensis.” » 

And again in the next year, 1225, Oct. 3, the king grants to the bishop of 
Bath five mares towards the works in the church of Wells, to be continued for 
the eleven following years. 

In the year 1239 the bishop’s own words* record that his work was finished ; 
that the church, made ready for the divine offices, had been consecrated on the 
day of St. Romanus, Oct. 23, in that year. He had built—he had enlarged—he 
had completed—he had consecrated. So much had been built and renewed by 
Reginald and by Jocelin since that consecration by Robert in 1148 that a re- 
consecration was necessary. 

Our records do not tell us of any dedication festival such as the Osmund 
Register of the church of Salisbury supplies of the festival there on St. Michael’s 
Day, 1225, when bishop Richard of Salisbury entered the newly-built choir, and 
solemnised the divine offices in company with two archbishops, of Canterbury and 
Dublin, six bishops, of whom Jocelin was one, and in the presence of many of 
the king’s court;* nor have we any such account as the Historiola gives of the 
earlier consecration of the church of Wells by bishop Robert in 1148. 

* Rot. Lit. Claus. p. 425. / 

> Anno 8th Henry III. 1224. Rot. Lit. Claus. p. 593. 


* Vide words of the charter quoted, Archaeologia, L. 334. 
¢€ Osm. Reg. 11. 39. 
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The sole chronicle of Jocelin’s achievement is a brief and modest allusion 
to the completion of the fabric in the preamble to a charter of further endow- 
ment of the chapter on the same day. Obscure and doubtful are the earlier 
stages of the architectural history of our church, as of so many of the other great, 
churches which were raised up about this time throughout the land. Few and 
scanty are the records preserved in contemporary registers. As in the ancient 
temple at Jerusalem no sound of tool was heard while it was in building—noise- 
lessly the fabric rose into being—so our church has grown up in silence; no 
portion of the building or sculptures can be assigned with certainty to any one 
known architect. 

We may think we can trace in our local documents the names of one or two of 
those employed in the work at Wells and elsewhere about this same time. 
Families of masons (cementarii) at Wells, of the names of Lock, father and son, 
and Noreis, Norreys, and one Deodatus (fit name for some cunning stone worker 
in the service of the sanctuary) are found in connection with members of the 
chapter of Wells, and with other workmen of different occupations at both Wells 
and Glastonbury; John Faber, John the goldsmith, and David the dyer (tinctor), 
and Simon the colourist (pictor). A member of a family of the name of Buneton, 
established in Glastonbury in 1249, and afterwards in Edward II.’s time called “ de 
Buneton,” “the sculptor,” is possessed of lands and houses at Glastonbury, and gives 
name to a street in Glastonbury called after their own name,” Buneton Street. 
Another name also is now found at Wells, famous throughout Hngland for his 
architectural works, Elias de Derham—known at Salisbury as canon, and rector 
ecclesiz, and architect between 1220 and 1229—known at Canterbury as one of 
the “‘incomparable artificers’”’ of the new shrine of St. Thomas in 1220—and at 
Winchester as master of the works in the King’s Hall, 1250-6. He appears at 
Wells as an early friend of the brothers Hugh and Jocelin, and their companion in 
exile—he is named co-executor with Jocelin of the first draft of bishop Hugh’s will 
in 1212—in 1236 he is seneschal or steward of Jocelin at Wells, and as such 
attests the conveyance of houses by the family of the masons Lock, which formed 
the first church school of Wells. Others of the family, probably from Dyrham, 
near Pucklechurch in Gloucester, are among the canons. Matthew Paris records 
his death in 1245.” 

- But, beyond these shadowy names, we know nothing certainly of the architects 


2 “Tn vico qui vocatur Boneton in villa Glaston.” Appendix B. 
> Chron. Majora, iv. 418. (RB.S8.) 
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who planned or executed ‘‘ this immense and glorious work of high intelligence’””— 
who raised the “alta campanilia,” to their first stages—who spread the branching 
roof of the nave—who designed or carved the canopies and niches, tabernacles of 
the life-like statuary, spirantia signa, in that noble gallery of early Christian art 
displayed on the breadth of the west front, which Flaxman described as “the 
earliest specimen of such magnificent and varied sculpture united in a series of 


b] 


sacred history that is to be found in western Europe,’ and which in their decay, 
after six centuries of existence, still raise the admiration and mysterious wonder 
of each passing generation. 

One small figure, scarcely visible under a triple canopy on the south-west 
front, over the great south-western doorway, at that time the principal entrance 
from the town, is considered by Mr. Irvine, the patient inquirer of every stone 
and architectural detail, ‘‘as undoubtedly coeval with the erection of the west 
front.” It is a sitting figure in secular costume and without tonsure, “ intended,” 
he conceives, “from its character and position to commemorate a person in some 
special way connected with the erection of the structure.” He suggests that we 
have here the figure of the unknown architect.* 


VI.—Altars and chapels in Jocelin’s church. 


It is only by comparison of incidental notices that we can form to ourselves 
a plan of the interior arrangement of the church which Jocelin left. 

It is presumed that the church consecrated by him in 1239 took in the area 
of the present church from the west front to the three western arches of the choir 
and the three towers up to the poimt where they rise above the roof of the 
church. 

The arrangements made for the burial-ground round the church in the year 
after his death mark out the ground-plan of the church and its immediate 
precincts.” 

Have we any indications as to the chapels and altars within this area at that 
time ? 


a Somerset Archaeological and Natural History Society's Proceedings, xix. part 1.15. Vide a 
Paper on Elias de Derham in the Archaeological Journal, xliv. 365, by Rev. J. A. Bennett, F.S.A. 

It is remarkable that Arabic numerals were found on the figures on the north side of the 
centre line of the west front, Roman numerals on all those south of the centre line, when a survey 
was made in 1874. 

> Quoted in former paper. Archaeologia, L. 338. 
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There is one document belonging to bishop Robert’s time which points to 
the existence of three altars of special dedication in Robert’s church—viz. the 
charter which institutes the three annual free markets or fairs. * 

The three days of festival on which the fairs are to be held are the feasts of 

(a) St. Andrew, November 30. 

(b) The Invention of the Holy Cross, May 3. 

(c) St. Calixtus, October 14. 

It is probable that St. Andrew’s day was chosen as the feast of the patron 
saint, and the other two as occurring in the most convenient time for the spring 
and autumn fairs of the city. 

It is a reasonable supposition that there were then three chapels and altars 
with these dedications, at which it would be a religious duty that the market 
people should pay their devotions, and leave their offerings on each of these 
festivals. 

If we find three altars so dedicated in the church of bishop Jocelin it is 
very probable, if not certain, that they were on the same sites as these altars 
of earlier dedication. 

We know the sites of altars in bishop Jocelin’s time, of St. Andrew, of the 
Holy Cross, and of St. Calixtus. 

The high altar of the church was dedicated to St. Andrew from time 
immemorial. 

At the dedication of the old church in 1148— 

(a) Bishop Robert gave lands in Dultincote, half a hide and half a virgate, 
to Radulf Martre (qui per longa tempora nobis servierat) charged 
with providing one wax candle of three pounds, and two of two 
pounds weight to the high altar.. (R. iu. f. 5.) 

(b) Bishop Reginald charged the priory of Bruton with the support of 
a wax candle to be always burning “before the high altar of 
the church” (R. i. f. 288), “in honour of God and St. Andrew” 
(R. iii. f. 281), “before the high altar of St. Andrew.”  (R. iii. 
f. 5.) 

(c) By bishop Jocelin’s ordinance the churches of Wellington and Chew 
supported eight lights in the framework of the crucifix above the 
high altar of St. Andrew. ‘In scabellis crucifixi desuper altare 
Sancti Andreae.” (R. ii. f. 5.) 


® R. iii. £. 245, de nundinis. 
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Another altar of St. Andrew stood at the entrance of the choir, but of later 
foundation, viz. 1306. According to the Escheator rolls of 1872 and down to 
1544, the “nundinae,” the offerings at the fair of St. Andrew were reckoned 
among the revenues of the church. 

There were three altars of the Holy Cross in the church of later times: 

(a) One at the entrance to the church under the north-western tower 
(R. i. f. 184), where now the consistory court is held. 

(b) A second in the north transept near the door of the entrance to the 
chapter-house ‘‘juxta ostium introitus ad domum capitularem ad 
boreale” 

(R. u. f. 79), where now is the tomb of bishop Cornish. 

(c) A third stood under the Holy Rood on the north side of the central 
tower, and at the entrance of the choir. (R. i. f. 283, ind.) 

The festival of St. Calixtus, bishop of Rome and martyr, was held on October 14. 
The chapel of St. Calixtus is in the eastern aisle of the sonth transept. Here 
dean Peter of Chichester was buried in 1234, and his chantry was founded by 
bishop Jocelin according to his will, in 1238, “ ad altare beati Calixti.”” (R. in. 
fist.) 

There is documentary evidence in the Escheator Rolls that the ‘‘ nundinae”’ 
were paid in the chapel of St. Calixtus down to the times of confiscation, 1544. 

We are led to the conclusion that these three were the earliest altars within 
the church—St. Andrew, the high altar; the altar of St. Calixtus, in the east 
aisle of the south transept; and the altar of the Holy Cross, either in the east aisle 
of the north transept or under the north-west tower. 

We have evidence that there were two more chapels in Jocelin’s church— 
(a) the chapel of the Blessed Virgin, near the cloister, ‘‘ capella B. V. M. juxta 
claustrum”’ “on the south side of the great church,” and (b) the chapel of St. Martin. 

When Savaric instituted the Mass of the Blessed Virgin, which Jocelin re- 
instituted in his first year and re-endowed in 1215 and 1234, what was the posi- 
tion of the altar and the chapel of St. Mary in which the service was to be held? 

We know from the charter of 1243, in which the cemeteries of the church are 
laid out, that there was a chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the southern part 
of the great church “near the cloisters,’ around which the vicars were to be 
buried.* 


It is the first time this Lady chapel is so described. It is so mentioned often 


® Quoted from R. i. f. 61, in Archaeologia, L. 338, 
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afterwards. It was still known as “the Ladye chappell by the cloyster on the 
southe side of the said cathedral church, commonly called the Ladye Chappell,” 
aé the time of its destruction in 1553.* 

Tt is the only chapel of the Blessed Virgin of which we have any certain 
Knowledge m Jocelin’s time. Can -we trace its existence to earlier times? We 
know from a document which may be of the date 1174, but is more probably of 
1196, that there was a chapel of St. Mary which at that time required repair, and 
for which donations were then given. (R. i. f. 41.°) 

Again, we find mention in a still earlier document of 1136, of a chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin which bishop Giso had endowed with land at Wotton. (R.i. f. 31.) 

We may im these documents possess the ancestry of “the chapel near the 
cloister” of Jocelin’s tim 

Té may well be that si was the same chapel which Giso, 1088, endowed, and 
perhaps built on the ground south of the church, where he was building the 
cloister and refectory; that it was spared when bishop John pulled down the 
eanonical buildings, 1123; that it was im existence in bishop Robert’s time, in 
1136; and was being repaired in the time of Reginald or Savaric, 1174 or 1196; 
and was the chapel in which the service of the Blessed Virgin was celebrated 
throughout the episcopates of Savaric and Jocelin. 

By Jocelin’s ordinance, in 1215, the provost of Combe was charged with a 
payment in support of a requiem mass, “ missa de requiem,” to be said daily in 
the chapel of St. Martin near the font “in capella beati Martini juxta fontem,” 
im the cathedral church, in behalf of the souls of bishop Savaric, his succes- 
sors, and all benefactors of the church. Here afterwards Jocelin’s own obit was 
celebrated. 

Two sites are here named in close proximity and in mutual relation—the site 
of the chapel of St. Martin, and that of the font—they indicate one another. In 
after times the chapel of St. Martin was known as that next on the south to the 
chapel of St. Calixtus, in the eastern aisle of the south transept; near it in the 
south transept stands, and has stood from time immemorial, the ancient font, 
probably a relic of the Norman or Saxon church, and of older date than anything 
else in the church. 

This document shows that the ancient font in the south transept occupied this 
unusual site in Jocelin’s time. < 


* Orig. Doc. 773. 
» Cf. Archaeologia, L. 329, where it is patted. R. af 41, “ed emendationem Capellae B. V. M.” 
272 
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The continued observance of the obituary service in St. Martin’s chapel is 
evidenced by a deed of 1535, in which the dean and chapter are charged with the 
duty of seeing that Jocelin’s statutes are carried out with respect to both these . 
foundations." 

Accordingly we have evidence to go upon for assigning sites to these particular 
chapels and altars in the church of bishop Jocelin: 

(a.) The high altar dedicated to St. Andrew ; 

(b.) The chapel of St. Calixtus, in the eastern aisle of the south transept ; 

(c.) St. Martin in the eastern aisle of the southern transept ; 

(d.) The chapel of the Holy Cross, either under the north-western tower 
or in the eastern aisle of the north transept, corresponding to the 
chapel of St. Martin on the south side; and 

(e.) The chapel of the Blessed Virgin on the south side of the great church 
and near the cloister. 

There is architectural evidence, according to Professor Willis, that the east 
end of the church of Jocelin, before which was the high altar, was square. 
The choir, the place for the stalls, not yet walled off from the rest of the church, 
was “under the central tower, not yet driven to lean on its present ungainly 


“ie 


props. 

Before the high altar, as the place of highest honour, the canons laid the body 
of Jocelin—their own townsman, their own bishop, who had established the 
supremacy of the church of Wells—the first bishop buried at Wells since the 
transfer of the bishop’s seat to Bath by the foreign bishop more than a century 
and a half before. Here Godwin says they, or another generation, raised a marble 
tomb,” which, when he wrote, was “ monsterously defaced.” No further mention 
is made of it by later writers, and no man knew of his sepulchre unto these our 
days, when in 1874 was found under the pavement in the centre of the choir, 
‘in medio chori,’ a very ancient coffin cut from a solid block of freestone, of which 
the covering stone had at some time been broken and the”bones in the coffin 
disturbed. Then by the pious care of the Chancellor of the church the broken: 
lid was replaced, the tomb sealed again, and the stone inscribed 
| JOCELINUS DE WettEes. Eps: 1242. 


@ For the last mention of this chapel, vide Ledger D. f. 30, p. 225, “ Wells MS.” Dec. 14, 1535, 
which speaks of “ missa de requiem jam vulgariter pu ‘Martyn’s Masse,’ daily in the chapel 
of S. Martin juxta fontem.” 


> Probably such as in the south aisle of choir marks piss Bytton’s SE in 1273, a moulded 
slab of dark Purbeck marble with incised figure. 
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In the second part of this paper are the records of Jocelin’s episcopate of which 
this first part is a summary. 

He was living in a period of continuous growth and new development, he was 
unfolding and extending the system which he inherited, he was working on the 
fabric as he worked on the constitution of the church, repairing, rebuilding what 
was dilapidated or unfinished in his predecessors’ building, adding largely new 
and original work. He left the church sufficiently completed for the ritual of his 
time in fabric and interior arrangement and endowment, as he left the ministrant 
body of the church enlarged and all but complete in number, more richly endowed, 
with offices more defined and reorganised, and working with more efficiency. 

Within these years of troublous times, during the lawless tyranny of John and 
the weak misrule of Henry, and the arrogance and intolerable exactions of papal 
legates, the two brothers, Hugh and Jocelin, are the makers of Wells—Hugh 
materially aiding his brother by his fellow-feeling and munificent gifts—Jocelin 
first and foremost, quietly working for the good of the church of God in his own 
home as restorer, builder, legislator, reformer. 

The two brothers have left to their native city a church equal at least in 
architectural grace and interest to any of the rivals of its day at home or abroad, 
and surpassing all in the design and execution of the sculptures of its matchless 


west front. 
“ They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build.” 
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CHRONICON. 1205-1242. 


eee 

peu : on rite Ay Epacta. Dominieal is. Pascha. Indictio. 
1205 10 9 9 B Apr. 10 viii 
6 11 10 20 A Ap. 2 ix, 
ef 12 11 1 G 22 Xe 
fe) 13 12 12 FE 6 ile 
9 14 13 23 D Mar. 29 Xi. 
1210 15 14 4 C Ap. 18 xiii, 
11 16 15 15 LB 3 xiv 
12 ils 16 26 AG Mar. 25 XV. 
13 18 17 7 F Ap. 14 i. 
14 19 18 18 E Mar. 30 il. 
15 20 19 29 D Ap. 19 iii, 
16 21 1 11 CB 10 iV 
17 22 4 22 sh Mar. 26 v. 
18 23 8 3 A Ap. 15 yi 
19 24 4 14 F 7 Vii 
1220 25 5 25 ED Mar, 29 viii. 
21 26 6 6 C Ap. 11 ix. 
22 27 7 17 B 3 x 
23 28 8 28 A 23 xi 
24 1 9 9 GE 14 xii 
25 2 10 20 E Mar. 30 xiii. 
26 3 11 i D Ap, 19 XIV. 
27 4 12 12 C 1l Xv 
28 5 13 23 BA Mar. 26 1 
29 6 14 4 G Ap. 15 il. 
1230 7 15 15 F Zé iil 
31 8 16 26 E Mar. 23 iv. 
32 9 17 7 DC Ap. 11 vis 
33 10 18 18 B Afr. 3 vi. 
34 ils 19 29 A 23 Vil. 

35- UZ 1 11 G 8 viii.” 
36 13 2 22, FE Mar. 30 ix. 
37 14 3 3 D Ap. 19 Sa 
38 15 4 14 C 4 xl 
39 16 5 2) B Mar, 27 Xie 
1249 17 6 6 xiii 
4] 18 6 “ xiy. 


— 
ile} 
ee) 
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1205. 
See of Canterbury vacant. 


See of Bath vacant, 
Alexander, dean. 


7 John. 
8 Innocent III. | 


Aug. 8 Savaric died. 

Hugh archdeacon of Wells, and William de Wrotham archdeacon of Taunton appointed 
by the king custodians of the see. W. Prynne, History of King John, ete. iu. 9. 

Cf. Rot. Lit. Claus. p. 61—The king orders payment of a debt from Savaric of £100 
to bp. Peter of Winchester to be paid to the custodians of the see, by the executors of archbp. 
Hubert’s will, he having at his death money in hand belonging to Savaric. 

James Savage and Master H. de Derham were the executors. 

Dated Clarendon 2 January in the 7h year. 


King John confirms to the canons the manor and church of North Curry, the lands of 
Hatche and Wrentich for the Communa; grants the right of holding a market every Wed- 
nesday. R.i.f.9.. R. iui. f..25 in dors. 

“¢ Datum per manus Hugonis de Welles archidiaconi Wellensis apud Bristoll 10™° die 
Septembris anno regni nostri septimo.” 


The vacancy in the see is made the occasion of formulating a compositio, based upon the 
precedent followed in the election of bp. Reginald between the two electing bodies to 
regulate future elections :* 

Robert the prior and the convent of Bath, Alexander the dean and the canons of Wells 
agree to meet in a convenient place to elect. 

The prior shall announce the choice, and in the name of the whole church shall 
challenge objection (‘postulabit’”)—if the prior be elected the dean shall so act. 

The elected to be installed in the church of Bath. Should the priory be vacant at 
the time dean and canons promise that they will not hinder the installation at 
Bath. 

Prior and dean seal this compact. R. 1. f. 56, n. ccx. 

Prior, sub-prior, and two monks, appointed proctors for the chapter of Bath, notify by 
letter to the king their appointment and assent to whatever shall be determined in con- 


® The process in the election of bp. Reginald, and this of bp. Jocelin, are recorded in full in the 

- report of the Commissioners appointed in July, 1242, to settle the dispute after bp. Roger’s nomina- 
Vide “ Original Documents in Wells Cathedral Library, No. 40.” 

>« Postulabit.” Archer quotes Gibson’s Codex, vol. 1, p. 122, “ Postulatio est concor's 

capituli petitio (i.e. nemine contradicente), ut is in prelatum promoveatur sive adsumatur, qui non 

propter animi vel corporis vitium sed ob alium defectum propter quem non est inhabilis ad prospi- 

ciendum ecclesiz (veluti quia est minor triginta annis aut laicus in minoribus ordinibus aut ille- 


tion. 


gitimus) eligi nequit.” It was a “‘si quis,” giving notice of nomination, challenging objections. 


Archer, fol. 90. 
Custody of the 
see. 


Jane 2; 
Savaric’s debts. 


Sept. 10. 
Confirmation of 
manor and 
church of North 
Curry to the 
canons. 


Concordat for 
election of bishop 
between chapters 
of Bath and 
Wells. 
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junction with the canons of Wells. Dean Alexander, William of St. Faith, precentor, 
Thomas, sub-dean, and Ralph of Lechlade, canons, are appointed proctors of the chapter of 
Wells. R. 1. £. 54-55. 

The proctors unanimously elect Jocelin of Wells, canon, to be bishop, and by a deed 
signed and sealed publish the election to the two chapters. R.i. f. 55, ind. no. 210. R.i. 
£7575 iy 216; 

Letters of notification of the election are sent by the prior and convent of Bath, and 
similar letters by the dean and chapter of Wells, to the king, the archbp. of Canterbury 
(though sede vacante) and pope Innocent. R.i. f. 54, n. 200, 201. R.i. f. 55, n. 207. 

The subscriptions of the prior and monks of Bath, and of the dean and chapter of 
Wells are appended to their acts. 

The letter of the chapter of Bath describes Jocelin: ‘‘ Clericum ecclesiz nostre et 
canonicum Wellensem, virum industrium, literatum et honestum.” R. i. f. 64. 

The chapter of Wells lament that “their church has been for so many years deprived of 
the comfort of a guide and ruler; tossed with storms and exposed to various oppressions and 
extreme perils. (R.1i. f. 28.) For while Savaric has been absent, and too negligent of his 
charge, things at Wells have gone from bad to worse; the canons have been oppressed and 
trampled on by wicked men, unrestrained by fear of God or reverence for man; some have 
attacked the persons, others the property of the canons. In the hope of applying a remedy 
to these evils they unanimously, and in conjunction with the chapter of Bath, have elected 
to their bishop, Jocelin, one of their canons, a deacon, industrious, learned, honest, of great 
experience in business—whose early life and character, are well-known to us, inasmuch as 
he has grown up among us from his infancy, and has lived among us without reproach.” 

*“Cujus profecto vita, moresque probabiles incognitae nobis esse non poterunt cum in 
sinu ecclesiz nostra a primo lacte coaluerit, et sine querela inter nos hactenus conyersatus.” 

They implore Innocent to assist in remedying this their desperate condition, by granting 
confirmation of Jocelin’s election without delay. R.1i. f. 55. n. 207. 

Cf. Inspeximus in 1242, of all the deeds relating to election of Jocelin. 

Vide Original Documents, 39, 40, 41; the names of the canons and clergy of Wells 
follow the instrument of election. 


Subscription of Wells chapter to instrument of Jocelin’s election : 
Ego Alexander Wellensis decanus. 

Ego Willelmus precentor Wellensis. 

Ego H[ugo] Wellensis archidiaconus. 

Ego Rl{icardus] Cancellarius Wellensis. 

Ego T. Thesaurarius Wellensis. 


t+++4+4+4 


W [alterus de Gray] Cancellarius domini regis.* 


* Walter de Gray, afterwards abp. of York, is recorded by Beatson as Lord High Chancellor in 
1208, between two turns of the office by Hugh de Wells. 


frp epee ete eet tte + + t+ 4 


cle. 
1 
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Ego P[etrus] archidiaconus Bathoniensis. 
Ego W [illelmus] archidiaconus Tantonensis. 
Ego T[homas] subdecanus Wellensis. 
Ego A[dam] succentor Wellensis. 

Ego Abbas Beccensis canonicus Wellensis. 
Ego Abbas Muchelnensis canonicus Wellensis. 
Ego R. archidiaconus Wyntoniensis. 

Ego magister R[adulphus] de Lechelade. 
Ego Stephanus Ridel. 

Ego magister Amandus. 

Ego P. Canutus. 

Kgo Johannes Chauvel. 

Ego T. de London. 

Ego Reginaldus Buzan. 

Ego magister W. de Tantonia. 

Ego R. de Tregoz. 

Ego magister T. de Heselle. 

Ego S. de Elmetan. 

Ego T. de Tornaco. 

Ego H. de Welles. 

Ego J. Capellanus. 

Ege P. de Inglesh. 

Ego A. Scottus. 

Ego Hugo de Wylt. 

Ego Arnisius de Constantiis. 

Ego Mauricius de Berkele. 

Ego Johannes de Bohun. 

Ego fterus de Wandesti. 

Ego Phil. de Lucy. 

Ego R. de Tymbresb. 

Ego Radulphus Preciosus. 

Ego R. de Staweia. 


- Ego R. de Camera. 


Ego W. de Sarum. 

Ego H. de Wyfelescumba. 
Ego A, Lugdunensis. 

Ego H. de Berkele. 

Ego T. de Cycestria. © 

Ego I. de Kainesham. 

Ego magister R. de Wylton. 
Ego T. de Dundei. 


30: 


November 4, 1205. 


king’s order for 
payment of the 
proctors and 
others. 
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Ego W. de Dinre. 
Ego I. de Kalna. 
Ego R. de Bathonia. 
Ego N. de Welles. 
Ego H. de Traco. 
Ego R. de Berch. 
Ego R. de Sanf. 
Ego 8. de Tornaco. 
Ego W. de Cerda. 
The dean and 55 sign. 


+++ ttette+ 


In the same year similar orders on the treasury to the two archdeacons, as custodians 
of the see, are given by king John for payment to the proctors of the two chapters, “for 
expenses in coming to us at Windlesore, and in stay in our court at the election of their 
bishop,” and for payments to the same canons, with the addition of Roger de Sandford. 
Rot. Lit. Claus. p. 52. 

Again, in 7 John, Jan. 20, 1205-6, from Bradenestoke, to the same persons (with the 
exception of Roger de Bohun) “‘ for expenses in coming to us in Dorset and Wiltesir.’” Rot. 
Lit. Claus. p. 63. Roger de Bohun, as if forgotten, is the subject of a separate order, on 
the next day, Jan. 20. 

On Feb. 7, from Lexinton, to the proctors for coming to the king at Lexinton. Rot. 
Lit. Claus. p. 67. 


The proctors of the two chapters went to the king, and were with the court, pending 
the confirmation, from November to February. Rot. Lit. Claus. p. 56. 

“ Rex. etc. baronibus de Scaccario. Computate cum H. (Hugone) archidiacono Wellensi 
et W. (Willelmo) de Wrotham archidiacono 'l'antonensi custodibus episcopatus Bathoniensis 
de exitibus episcopatus Bathoniensis xx marcas quas liberaverunt priori Bathoniensi, et 
canonicis Wellensis ecclesiae ad expensas suas veniendo ad nos apud Notingham et apud 
Windlesore et in mora eorum in curia nostra ad electionem episcopi faciendam; et xxv 
solidos liberatos magistro Rogero nepoti decani Wellensis de termino sancti Michaelis; et 
xxy solidos liberatos Thomae Turnay de eodem termino et xii solidos vi denarios liberatos 
Herveo de Tracey de eodem termino de praebendis suis quas habuerunt ante tempora Savarici 
quondam Bathoniensis episcopi et xii libras xvii solidos iii denarios et obolum in expensa 
nostra apud Glaston. per unam noctem et apud Pilton per aliam noctem et xi denarios 
liberatos H. (Hugoni) archidiacono Wellensi de redditu suo antiquo de Glaston. Teste 
meipso apud Windlesore quarto die Novembris, 7 Johannis regis.” Rot. Lit. Claus. p. 56. 
Prynne Hist. tom. i. p. 9. 
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1206. 
8 John. 1 Jocelin, bishop of Bath. 
9 Innocent IIT. Alexander, dean. £99. 
The bp. of London (William de 8. Mere l’Eglise), Letters testi- 
eae 1 1 
es Hereford (Gigxins de Bruce), aoe ne 
” St. Asaph (Reiner), the province of 
» Llandaff (Henry of Abergavenny), Canterbury, 


tine d , 
ey Bangor (Robert of Shrewsbury), Ae eer: 


Gs St. David’s (Geoffrey de Henlaw), of Jocelin’s 
jointly write to the legate, John Ferentenus, cardinal of St. Maria in Via Lata, and in ca aaa 
vacancy of see of Canterbury, urge that he will give audience to the proctors of Bath and ak 
Wells, and ratify the election. R. i. f. 54, n. 206. 

Robert, bp. of Bangor, a friend of Jocelin, writes specially in attestation of Jocelin’s 
great deserts, and prays for confirmation. R. i. f. 55, n. 208. 
Kine sends letters missive with Jocelin to the legate, and requests his confirmation. King’s missive 


R. 1. f. 54, n. 205. to the legate, 
ee ' : _ April 23. 
The same bishops write jointly to the pope. Robert of Bangor writes specially. R.1. Tetters to the 
f. 54, n. 203. pope. 


Another letter is written by the bp. of London and ten other bishops of the province 
of Canterbury to the legate, and to the pope. R.i. f. 56, n. 211, 212, 218. 
5. Kal. Juni. On Trinity Sunday Jocelin is consecrated bp. of Bath in the chapel of f, 93. 
the abbey of St. Mary at Reading. Pee eee of 
The bp. of London consecrates, and nine other bishops assist. (Matt. Paris, Hist. Angl. May 28, 1206. 
1.107, R.S.) “Jocelinus de Welles in episcopum consecratur Bathoniensem.” 
In capite jejuni, on the morrow of Ash Wednesday, bp. Jocelin in council with his f, 95. 
chapter ordained that the mass of the Blessed Virgin should be celebrated daily before her Fe 
altar (ante altare suum) by thirteen vicars, of whom three were priests; one to celebrate confirmed by 
weekly with ten vicars assisting, until the number of the vicars should be completed by his bp. Ralph, 1297. 
ordinance.’ One penny a day to be paid to each vicar attending vespers, matins, and the other 
hours of the B. Virgin and to the priests in addition another half commons, “ ut libentius et 
devotius ministerio suo insistant.’* 
In case of illness a substitute to assist; but absence without duc cause to involve loss of 
daily stipend. R. ii. f. 128, in d. 
King John confirms to bp. Jocelin, the dean and canons, and to the prior and convent March 3, 1206-7. 
‘of Bath all possessions, liberties, legal rights and privileges, granted by his predecessors. 


" Cf. Gesta abbat. Sancti Albani i., 284. Abbot William de Trumpington, 1214-1235, instituted 
quotidiana celebratio misse S. Maris, “videns quod in omnibus nobilibus ecclesiis Anglize Missa de 
Beata Virgine ad notam solemniter cotidiana decantatur.”’ 


DA 8 


f, 96, 

Preaching friars 
come into 
England. 


Appointment of 
archbp. Stephen 
Langton. 


June L7. 


July 2. 


“De parco apud 
Welles ex parte 
axstrali.” 
Charter Roll, 

ix. John, m 7. 


Sept. 16. 
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R. iu. f. 2, given at Taydyngton, anno regni 8°. 
R. iii. f. 392. 

‘There is a note in Archer, pp. 94, 95, explaining “ privilegia usitata,” and legal terms in 
charter, by references to Spelman, Somner, and Cowell. 


Cf. Inspeximus by Edw. I. 1324 of all 
charters given to Jocelin. 


207s 
9 John. 
10 Innocent III. 


1 Stephen, archbishop. 
2 Jocelin, bishop. 
Alexander, dean. 

In these days Innocent sent into England the Preaching Friars ; who, suddenly appear- 
ing, filled the land with their preaching, and “ rumusculos hominum imperitorum aucupati 
sunt.” Cf. Matt. Paris. Hist. Angl, ii. 109 (R.8.) 

The monks of Canterbury had elected as archbp. Reginald, their subprior; then, by 
the king’s wish, John de Gray bp. of Norwich. The double election was referred to the 
Roman court by the king and bishops of the province. 

Jnnocent cancels both elections, and orders the proctors of the convent then at Rome to 
elect Stephen Langton, cardinal of St. Chrysogonus. Cf. Matt. Paris, Hist. Angl. uu. 104-106, 


110-111. (R.S.). 


“ Stephanum de Langetun, cardinalem, quo non erat major in curia, immo nec ei par in 
moribus et scientia.” 

The proctors assent, and on Trinity Sunday Stephen is consecrated by the pope at 
Viterbo. 

Anger of John— qui diu degens Parisiusetlegens, regi Francorum erat et estfamiliarissi- 
mus’’—-and violence in consequence. Matt. Paris, Hist. Angl.1i. 112. Letters pass between the 
king and the pope. Finally, Innocent orders the bps. of London, Ely, and Worcester to 


warn the kine; 


eo; and, if he is contumacious, to pronounce an “ interdict.” 


Bp. of London confirms the grants of his predecessors of the church of Scandeford 
(Shalford) to bp. Reginald in 1175, to be a prebend in the church of Wells, reserving dues 
and right of institution. R. ii. f. 388. Cf. R.i. f. 48, and f. 24, containing early history of 
erant ‘of Shulford by Hamo FitzGodfrey. Vide paper on Reginald, Archaeologia, L. 
357. 

Two royal charters belong to this year. Me 

(1) “Johannes, Dei gracia, etc.: Sciatis nos concessisse et presenti carta nostra confirmasse 
venerabili patri nostro domino J. Bath’ episcopo, quod possit claudere totum boscum suum 


_ de Manerio de Well’ qui est ex australi parte ville de Well’ et facere inde parcum, et quod 
-possit vertere cheminum quod vadit per medium boscum illum, ita quod de cetero nullum 


cheminum sit per parcum predictum sine voluntate predicti episcopi vel successorum suorum. 
Quare volumus et firmiter precipimus quod idem episcopus Bathon. et successores sui in per- 
petuum habeant et teneant parcum illum bene et in pace, libere et quiete et honorifice, cum 
omnibus hbertatibus et liberis consuetudinibus ad liberum parcum pertinentibus. Testibus, 
W. Comite Sarr’, Hugone de Nevitt, W. de Cantilup, Thoma de Sanford, Thoma Basset, 
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Mattheo filio Herberti, W. de Monte Acuto, Roberto de Berkel, W. Malet, Willelmo Revel, 
Ricardo Revel. Datum per manum nostram apud Herpetre xvj die Septembris, anno ix®.” 

(2) Licence to inclose the road. 

Grant of John to bp. Jocelin to enclose ‘‘ quantum voluit de chemino regali quod pretendit 
ab orientali parte gardinii sui versus Dultincot sub monte qui appellatur Le Torre; et quod 
voluit de chemino quod pretendit per Kiward versus Cokesley, et quod dimittat ad cheminum 
tantumdem de alia terra extra illud clausum—et prohibemus ne quis eum vel successores 
suos super hoc disturbat vel molestat. Teste me ipso et W. Cantuar. archiep. apud Merleberg 
xvi. die Noy. anno regni nostri ix’.” 9 John. Rot. Lit. Pat. p. 77. Ed. Hardy. 

On the same day, grant of immunity from market tolls to the king’s treasury (“ the- 
loneum ’’) to the chapters of Bath and Wells, and to the bp. and his men—per totam terram 
Pee. 1.1. 9,n.5. RK. in. f, 2. 

“Datum per manus Walteri de Gray Cancellarii apud Merleberg. xxvi Novemb. anno 
nostri regni 1x°.” 

The convent of Glastonbury renew their appeal to Rome, and pray for dissolution of the 
union between the see and abbey. The election of bp. Jocelin was especially odious to 
them, as he had been a zealous supporter of Savaric’s policy against the abbey, “tam in 
reatu, quam in episcopatu, Savarici successor.” 

Cf. Adam de Domerham, pp. 441-2. 

Henry of Chichester admitted to the church of Holecumb in Devon by Simon of 
Apulia, bp. of Exeter, at the petition of the canons of Wells. R. i. f. 20, n. 52. 

Grants of canonical houses. Formation of North Liberty. 

(a) Nicolas of Wells gives to the church of St. Andrew and to bp. Jocelin houses and land 
—“aream cum domibus suis”—before the great gate of the canons—ante magnam portam cano- 
micorwm—on condition that they shall be for canons, and shall not be alienated by bishop or 
chapter from the use of the church. Bp. Jocelin confirms the grant, and liberates the houses 
from all civil dues—‘‘ ab omni exactione et seculari servitio sicut antiqua area canonicorum.” 

Hugh, archdeacon of Wells, attests. R.i. f. 19, n. 48, and n. 42. 

(b) Walter of Downhead* (Dunheved), with assent of wife and heirs, grants to Adam of 
Litton (Ade de Lectun) his kinsman, a priest, and to his successor one acre of land in the 
northern part of Wells and near his house at annual payment of 12 pence to Walter and his 
heirs. 

R. i. f. 28, n. 93. Witness, Thomas nephew of the bp., Ralph his brother, Alfred of 
Downhead, Walter of the Muntory (Walter de Muntoria), and others. 

(c) Walter of Downhead grants to Malger of Wells, priest vicar, land between his 
garden and the land of Adam of Litton, extending from the town to a given boundary, 


@ Walter of Downhead appears in many of the documents of the time. He was a layman hold- 
ing the manor of Downhead on Mendip under the abbey of Glastonbury, also holding a heritable 
lay fief in Wells, subject to “ regale servitium,” and, though in Wells, and apparently in the episcopal 


manor of former times, to no other. Vide Orig. Documents; 13. 
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“a vico usque ad fossatum,” and in breadth 5 perches all but 2 feet, on payment of 12 
pence. 

R. i. f. 28, n. 94. Witness, Domino Odone, ete. 

(d) Malger grants to Ralph Preciosus, canon, all his land and houses between the 
messuage which had belonged to Adam of Litton and the messuage of Leobert, clerk, with 
all the building on it, at an annual payment to Walter of Downhead and Walter of Wyke of 
18 pence. 

R. i. f. 19, in dors. n. 44. Witnesses, Richard of Aterbery, Adam Magot, etc. 

(ec) Ralph Preciosus grants to the chapter of Wells his messuage of Leobert and the 
land which had belonged to Adam of Litton on payment of the said 18 pence, to be let by 
the chapter to a canon wishing to reside, and to be inalienable, and subject to an annual 
fine (“‘ ghersuma,”*) to be distributed on the anniversary of his death in equal proportions 
between the canon and vicars present at the service. 

R. i. f. 19, in dors. n. 43. 

Ralph Preciosus confirms more fully the grant—“‘ mansum meum cum edificiis meis quod 
est inter mansum qui fuerat Leoberti clerici et terram que fuerat Adee de Lectun”—with pro- 
vision that it shall be assigned to one of the principal canons resident or desiring to keep 
perpetual residence. 

R. i. f. 19, n. 45. 

Further transactions under year 1228.--At that time the Kardunyille family give their 
land adjoining to the land of Malger—‘ que vocatur Muntoria”—to Helis the chaplain, 
and he to the chapter. 

R. 1. f. 19 in dors. n. 43. 

We gather from the charters of 1207 that (a) there existed at this time a “ close,” 
“ antiqua area canonicorum,” free from all civil dues, “ab omni seculari servitio.’ (b) By 
grants now made additional lands were added at the north of the church. 

1. Nicholas, canon of Wells gave land, “ante magnam portam canonicorum”’; the entrance 
to the “area canonicorum,” probably on the north side, where the canon’s Barton was. 

2. Walter of Downhead leaves to Adam of Litton land “in the northern part.” 

3. Also, to Malger of Wells land adjoining, who lets it to Ralph Preciosus, and he to the 
chapter, for the purposes of canonical residence. y 

4, Later (1228) the Kardunvilles give their adjoining land to Helias, chaplain, and he 
to the chapter. 

5. The “ Muntoria” was the designation of parcels of this land on the northern part of 
the town now given to the chapter. 

Confirmation of grants made to bp. Reginald by Henry de Traci, of grant by Oliver de 
Traci, 1186, of pension from South Bovi, or Bovy Tracy. R. i. £.37, n. 138. Robert de 
Courtenay, Hugo de la Pumeraye (Pomeroy), etc., witnesses. Cf. R. iii. f. 109. 


* Note by Archer: “ Ghersuma, usurpatur pro ‘fine,’ seu pecunia data in pactionem et rei 
empte vel conducts compensationem.” Vox Saxonica. 
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Confirmation to bp. Jocelin of grant made to bp. Reginaid by George de Stuble of 
patronage of church of Estun, (Haston in Gordano), by Alexander de Rodolio, and William de 
la Stuble (Stuteville) in 1190. R. iii. f. 370. Witnesses to the original deed—the vice 
sheriff, comes of Somerset and Dorset, William de Macerele, Matthew de Clevedon, Richard 
Fitzarthur, Reginald de Altaville (Hauteville). R. iii. f. 391. Witnesses to the confirmation, 
William de Ham, precentor of Wells, and others, canons and others. 

Grant by Robert de Meisy of advowson of church of Bertun (Barton St. David’s) and 
of a moiety of church of Nunney (Nunniz) to form a prebend, if he so willed. R. ii f. 401. 
William de Ham, precentor, witness—60 shillings out of the church of Nunny was after- 
wards given to the commune by bp. Jocelin—the prebend does not appear. R. i. f. 4. 
R. i. £. 112. 

King John gives donations to the hospital of St. Lawrence at Bristol. 
1. p. 438. 

Loretta, countess of Leicester, founded nunnery at Buckland. Dugdale, Monast. do, 

The convent of Montacute complain to the king of the prior Durandus, and pray for 
his removal. 

Jocelin is ordered to hold an inquisition ; finally he is ordered to deprive him. 

Rot. Lit. Pat. anno nono, apud Odiham 21 Dec. ‘Quod ep. Bathon. deprivat Durandum 
Priorem de Monteacuto ob sua male gesta.” 


Dugdale, Monast. 


1208. 
2 Stephen, abp. 
3 Jocelin, bp. 
Alexander, dean. 

John refusing to acknowledge Stephen as archbishop, the bps. of London, Ely, and 
Worcester are ordered by pope Innocent to put the kingdom under interdict. The interdict 
is proclaimed on the vigil of the Annunciation, March 24, “prima die Lunae in Passione 
Domini, ix Kal Aprilis.”” [Haster Day fell that year on April 6. 8 Id. April.] 

Bp. Jocelin proclaims the interdict in his diocese, and flies the kingdom with other 
bps —London, Hereford, Ely, Worcester—to avoid the king’s wrath. The king seizes their 
property. 

“ Cessaverunt itaque in Anglia omnia ecclesiastica sacramenta, praeter solummodo con- 
fessionem et viaticum in ultima necessitate, et baptisma parvulorum; corpora vero defunc- 
torum de civitatibus deferebantur sepelienda, et in compitis more canum humabantur.” 

“Sub hoc tempus,” Hugh, archdeacon of Wells and chancellor of the kingdom, “ Regis 
Cancellarius.” Matt. Paris, Hist. Angl. ii. 120. Dugd. Orig. Judic. p. 6. 

Hugh, judge “ad fines levandos,” Dugd. p. 42, receives from the king the manors oF 
Axbridge and Cheddar, as a fee at 20]. per annum, and the vill of Axbridge. R. i. f. 108. 

“Sub hoc tempus,” Hugh, as lord of the hundred of Wynterstoke, releases the episcopal 
manors of Banwell and Compton of all dues to the court of the hundred of Wynterstoke. 
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R. iti. f£. 356. Witnesses—Ralph precentor, magister Elias de Derham, Thomas de Thorn, 
Simon de Cumba, Hugh de Wells, Petrus de Cicestria, Rob. de Mandeville, etc. Cf. R. iii. 
f. 847, anno 1214. 

The vill of Axbridge was afterwards sold by Hugh to Thomas Walensis, and by him to 
Maurice of Gaunt, who in 1226 wns one of the judges on circuit. 

R. iti. £. 855. Cf. R. i. £. 108. 


1209. 
11 John. 
12 Innocent ITI. 


3 Stephen, archbp. 
4 Jocelin, bp. 
Alexander, dean. 

A statute, “de ordinatione decanatus et subdecanatus,” dated “iii. Nonas Junii, June 3. 
Pontificatus anno quarto ineunte.” R. 1, f. 58. 

Bp. Jocelin, with the assent of the chapter, makes exchange of prebends between the 
dean and subdean—Wedmore to become the prebend of the dean; four marcs annually to 
be paid stall-wages to the priest vicar. Wookey to be the prebend of the subdean, two 
mares stall-wages to the vicar. 

In the preamble to this charter Jocelin sets forth (a) his especial affection to the church 
of Wells—‘ quae nos in gremio suo genitos et uberibus consolationis suae educatos, in eum 
statum quein licet immerito tenemus, materna semper affectione produxit.” 

(b) He states that he has already remodelled the offices of precentor, chancellor, 
treasurer, and succentor, and augmented the endowments, with a view to induce “resi- 
dence.” Of. ann. 1217. R.i.f. 49; R. ii, f. 14, 

Hugh is appointed to the bishopric of Lincoln ; allowed leave of absence to Normandy, 
to be consecrated by the archbishop of Rouen. He makes profession of obedience to Stephen 
as archbishop, and is consecrated by him at Melun, 13 Kal. Jan. Dec. 20. M. Paris, Hist. 
Angl. ii. 120. 

John seizes all his emoluments at Lincoln. 

Walter de Gray is made chancellor. 

From 1208 to 1218 bp. Jocelin is in exile in France. 
in 1211. 


Hugh bp. of Lincoln is with him 
Y,, 


1211. 
5 Stephen, archbp. 
6 Jocelin, bp. 
Alexander, dean. 

Hugh of Wells, bp. of Lincoln, in exile with his brother bp. Jocelin at 8. Martin de 
Garenne, near Bordeaux, on St. Brice’s day, in the third year of his pontificate, appoints bp. 
Jocelin and Helias de Derham executors of his will, and makes disposition of his property 
between the dioceses of Lincoln and Bath, “de bonis que mihi restituenda sunt in Anglia.” 
The whole sum named amounts to about 6000 mares, of which about 2000 (1967), one-third, 


14 Innocent ITf, 
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were to be distributed among his friends, the poor (pauperibus de consanguinitate mea), 
and pious uses; the rest devoted to churches and religious houses in the two dioceses, after 
payment of dues to the papal see and to the king: 


(a) In the diocese of Lincoln. 


To the fabric of the church of Lincoln 500 mares. 
To the commune of the chapter of Lincoln 500 
To the vicars 60 
To religious houses in Lincoln 300 
T'o lepers’ houses 100 
To the construction of an hospital 300 


(b) In the diocese of Bath and to bp. Jocelin. 


To the fabric of the church of Wells 300 mares. 
To the commune of the chapter “tam ad opus 


vicariorum quam canonicorum ” 300 
To build a hospital at Wells 500 
To the hospital at Bath 74 
For distribution among the vicars AO 


Other sums were left to lepers’ houses at Selwood, Ilchester, and Bath; and to religious 
houses at Barlinch, Buckland, Barrow, and Cannington. 

The witnesses to this early draft of bp. Hugh’s will represent some of the ‘ familia” of 
the bishops in exile—master Helias of Derham, master John of York, master Reginald of 
Chester; master William Roger and Helias, chaplains; Peter of Chichester, afterwards, in 
1220, dean of Wells, William of Ham, afterwards precentor, canons of Wells. 

A will of another character and with totally different bequests was made later in life by 
bp. Hugh.* 

. 1213. 

15 John. 7 Stephen, archbp. 

16 Innocent III. 8 Jocelin, bp. 
Leonius, dean. 

The quarrel between the king and the pope was reaching its bitter and shameful end in 
1213. In 1212 archbp. Stephen, and the bps. of London and Ely went to Rome to complain 
of John’s outrages. 


4 In this last will, made at Stow Park June 1, 1233 (Vide Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. 7, Appendix 
G, ed. Dimock, and Pref, xc. xciii.), bequests to the diocese of Bath are chiefly (a) to the hospital 
at Wells “profits from wardships and marriages of certain estates held of the see of Lincoln by 
military tenure, the heirs of which were under age,” (b) to his poor kinsfolk round Wells and 
_ Pilton, (c) to a few private individuals, servants, &c. His brother Jocelin is appointed executor, 
together with others from the Lincoln diocese. His will is confirmed by anticipation in a charter 
of Henry III. dated May 27, 1227, and another dated May 15, 1229. 
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Sentence of deposition was pronounced by the pope. The legate Pandulf was sent to 
France and England, to offer John terms of submission, or to pronounce deposition and make 
over to the king of France his dominions. John refuses submission; the archbishop and 
bishops retire from Rome, publish in France the sentence of deposition of John, and the 
king of France prepares to invade England. 

M. Paris, Hist. Angl. 11. 180. Rymer’s Federa, i. 166. 

John and the legate Pandulf meet at Dover. Peace is made between John and the 
pope. John bound himself, to obedience to the pope’s orders—to restore the bishops in 
exile ; to recompense them for losses since the interdict by the sum of 80001. 

The king writes to archbp. Stephen, bp. Jocelin, and the other exiles, that they can 
return in peace. Rymer’s Medera, i. 170-173. 

The interdict is taken off. 

Bp. Jocelin is admitted to peace at Winchester before the king on St. Margaret’s day 
(“perperam, M. Paris xvill. Kal. Aug.”) 750J. is assigned to him in indemnity for losses. 

Nicolas bp. of Tusculum came as legate. 

Conclave at Reading. Protest of the bishops late in exile. 15,000 mares granted them 

M. Paris, Hist. Angl. 11.145. Rot. Lit. Pat. 15 John. ‘ Hugh 
de Nevile solvet episcopis (London, Ely, Hereford, Bath, Lincoln) 15,000 marcas pro 
rege ”—apud Reading, Dec. 12. 

Alexander, dean since 1180, dies and is succeeded by Leonius. 

Thomas de Tornaco (JTournay) precentor. 


in compensation for losses. 


Chapter ordinances are now made: 

(a) During the annus post mortem the fruits of the prebend to belong to the chapter— 
two parts to be divided among the canons—one part to belong to the representatives of the 
deceased, for debts, or alms for the soul. 

(b) Dignitaries to be responsible for keeping their benefices in tenantable repair— cum 
tali instauramento quale recepit.” 

(c) Allowances for improvements made, to be given as alms for the soul of the deceased. 
R.if. 29, No. 103; R. iii f. 18a. 

(d) After consultation with the church of Sarum, with consent of dean and chapter 
(de communi voluntate), (1) that fruits of all prebends vacant by death belong to the 
chapter; (2) Wedmore, when vacant by cession, not by death, to be appropriated to 
pious uses in the church of Wells, according to joint consent of bishop and canons ; 
if by death of the dean, to follow the custom of other prebends; (8) fruits of all 
vacant dignities to belong to the bishop; (4) appointment of parochial vicars to be 
reserved for canon who shall succeed. Vicars choral to be appointed by bishop during 
vacancy of prebend. R.1. f. 58, n. 224; R. ii. f. 14. 

Confirmation of Savaric’s grant of Lideard as prebend to the chapter. 


ab Archer corrects M. Paris as to dates of both these transactions. 
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Chapter to appoint a vicar—“ cum cura animarum”’—to be instituted by bishop. R. i. 
f, 45, n. 170, 

Wiveliscombe with Fifhide (Fifehead) chapel made a prebend. Vicar to receive three 
marcs from the prebend. R. i. f. 59, n. 231; R. ili. £. 371. 

Kingsbury vicarage to be the chancellor’s presentation after death of present vicar. 
Rei. 4.46, n. 178; RK. iii. 1.157. 

Ashill (Arshulle) advowson granted by Robert de Vallibus, confirmed by Alicia, his 
mother. R.1i.f. 39; f. 88 in dors. Witness to the grant—John, bp. of Norwich, d. 1214; 
to the confirmation, Richard, abbot of Muchelney. 

Ilton advowson granted by Benedict, abbot of Athelney. 

R. i. f. 38, in dors. Witnesses—Richard, abbot of Muchelney; master Helias de 
Derham; master John of Ileford ; master William de Well; Helyas chaplain; William de 
Hamme. 

Confirmation by Leonius the dean and the chapter of a lease for life of half a virgate 
of land made by Iterius, prebendary of Wanstrow, to his nephew Ernulf; to return to the 
prebend after death. R. iii. f. 383. 

Arbitration by bp. Jocelin between convent of Goldclive, Monmouth, and Leonius, dean 
and chapter of Wells, as to church of Staweia (Stowey), assigned to Goldclive. Pension of 
40 marcs to be paid. R. i. f. 36 in dors. 

Hinton Monachorum about this time founded de novo by Hla, countess of Salisbury. 
Jocelin confirms, Dugd. Mon. i. f. 960. 

An instance of intimate knowledge of English diocesan affairs and interference by the 
pope. 

Pope Innocent to Jocelin de Welles, bp. of Bath. 

“A certain M., a poor scholar now in orders, a teacher in schools, had laid violent 
hands on his scholars while teaching, and had fallen under censure. He has been absolved 
by the abbot of St. Victor, the duly appointed penitentiarius to receive penitents, ae has 
been absolved—admit him again to his functions, and advance him.” 

Given at the Lateran, 5 Kal. April 1213, Original Documents, $ 20. 

Through 1213, summer and winter, the pope, by his legate, was protecting John—now 
his vassal since his surrender of the crown at Dover, 15 May—against the king of France 
and the barons. John repents of concessions to the barons, and bribes the new legate, 
Nicholas of Tusculum. The bishops appeal against the tyranny and pride of the legate. 
The barons, under archbp. Stephen, unite to compel John to confirm the liberties of 
Henry I. 


John is carrying on the war in France, and deceiving the barons with false promises.’ 


® Under this year Archer quotes from R. i. f. 29, a group of charters purporting to be letters 
from the church of Sarum of earlier date addressed to Ivo the dean, and R. the bishop. Cf. p. 35, 
anno 1137, He discredits the authenticity and the early date of these documents, and considers that 
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1214. 


16 John. 8 Stephen, archbishop 
17 Innocent III. 9 Jocelin, bishop of Bath and Glastonbury. 
Leonius, dean. 

Nicolas bp. of Tusculum, papal legate, is at Glastonbury, and Bath—bp. Jocelin obtains 
from him a public sanction to his title of bp. of “Bath and Glastonbury,” * probably with a 
view to the suit in the Roman court, which was being moved at this time. R. iii. f. 111. 

Cf. Rot. Pat. 16 John, 1215, p. 129-132, contain several Royal letters “ne dissolvatur 
unio,” without the king’s assent. 

** Nicolas, papal legate, to all men. When lately we were at Glastonbury a certain 
clerk came and prayed us to cause him to be admitted as a monk anda brother. We 
therefore have admonished Jocelin bp. of Bath and Glastonbury, ‘qui in eodem manerio 
vices gerit abbatis,’ to cause this man to be accepted; he has consented, and the prior and 
convent have accepted him. We, at the desire of the said bishop, have issued this letter and 
appended our seal. Given at Bath April 12.” 

King gives a charter “ de libera electione prelatorum,” to which Jocelin bp. of Bath and 
Glaston. is witness. (M. Paris, Hist. Angl. i. 367—Spelman’s Concilia, ii. p. 135.) 

Nicolas the legate “ auctoritate apostolica ” relaxed the interdict throughout the king- 
dom, “in die Apostolorum Petri et Pauli.” 


they were drawn up with a controversial purpose in the contention between bishop Drokensford and 
the chapter. ‘“‘Conscripte sunt istee literee ad quas Sarisburienses respondent primo die Octobris anno 
ut conjecturam facio 1319 cum Johannes de Drokensford episcopus visitationem decano et canonicis 
minitaretur.” Cf. R. i. f. 249. But he admits the ordinance as to the “‘ annus post mortem ” into the 
annals of this year. 
2 Bp. Jocelin’s “style”? is variously found in the documents of the time; in attestations to 
charters he signs sometimes, as ‘‘ Jocelinus Bathoniensis.”’ 
E.g. Rot. Cart. p. 170, anno 1207. f 
Don) aopAhie,0G., slele: 
At other times with the title “ Bathon. et Glaston.” 
E.g. Rot. Cart. p. 202, anno 1214. 
5 p2ldy se i2ho, 
Ks p. 184, >" ,,6 2216: 
i java Coy im co dl 5 
Before his consecration he was styled “J. Bathon. electo,”’ (Rot. Cart. p. 63, anno 1206, March 
3) and he was consecrated as “‘ Episcopus Bathoniensis.”’ 
Heis styled “‘ Bathon. et Glaston.” in the grant of Magna Charta 1215, and in the reissue of the 
charter 1216. 
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Hugh, bp. of Lincoln, makes grants to bp. Jocelin and the see: 
(a) Half a knight’s fee* in Draycot and Roborough. R. iii. f. 839 in dors, and f. 349. 
(b) Half a knight’s fee in Norton, with freedom from attendance at the meetings of 
the hundred?of Cheddar and Wynescomb. R. iii. f. 350. 
(c) The advowson of Axbridge. R. ili. f. 343 and f. 349. 
(d) Freedom from dues to the hundred of Winterstoke of all bp. Jocelin’s lands in 
the hundreds of Winterstoke and Cheddar. R. iii. f. 347 in dors. 


(e) Manor of Cheddar granted to bp. Jocelin and confirmed by the Crown at this 
time. Cf. R. i. f. 108. 


The prior and convent of Bath surrender: 


(a) The advowson of Chew, which they held from Savaric, and all rights in the 
church ; they in return receive a pension of 10 marcs from Chew. R. iii. 294 in 


dors. Thomas, prior of Glastonbury, and the convent confirm this grant. R. ui. 
f. 857 in dors. 

(b) the advowson of Stoke Giffard, f. 106. R. iii. f. 850 in dors. 

(c) the advowson of Dogmersfield and pension of 20 shillings. R. ii. f. 35. Thomas, 


prior of Glastonbury (d. 1215) attests and confirms. R. iu. f. 353, v. Adam of 

Domerham, p. 238. Dogmersfield is made a prebend in the church of Wells. 
R. i. £.'46, 180. 

Weston church is given to the convent of Bath. 


R. ii. f. 287. 


The king, on advice of the papal legate Nicolas, archbishop Stephen, and others of 
his council, confirms the union between Bath and Glastonbury and the ordinance made in 
1202. 

ee gtikad: Le. 
of Domerham, p. 239 :* ‘ datum per manum Ricardi de Marisco, cancellarii nostri, apud, Novum 


Rot. Pat. 16 Johan, ‘‘ de unione Bathon. et Glaston. ecclesiarum,” * Adam 
templum London. Vicesimo primo die Novembris, anno regni nostri decimo sexto.” 


The king grants to Jocelin the ‘‘ patronatus”’ of the abbey. 


a Note by Archer, quoting Du Fresne: “A knight’s fee,” as much land of the value of 20/. as 
“Half a 
knight’s fee ” equal to land of 10. value, and held by a knight bound to twenty days’ service. 


was held by a knight who was bound to military service of forty days with the king. 


> “Ut omnes homines absoluti essent de sectis hundredorum istorum scil. de servitio quo feida- 
tarii ad frequentanda comitia hundredariorum tenebantur.” Archer. 

¢ N.B. Erratum in Hardy’s index of Pat. Rolls where the charter is entered under the heading 
‘de unione Bath et Well. Eccles.” 


Bp: Hugh’s 
grants to Wells. 
July 11, 12. 


Cessions by the 
convent of Bath. 
Chew. 


Stoke Giffard. 


Dogmersfield ; 
which is made a 
prebend next 
year. 


April 20, 1215. 


f. 106. 

Nov. 21. 
Confirmation by 
the king of the 
union of Bath 
and Glaston. 


f. 107. 


Jan. 9, 1214-15. 
Grant of patro- 
natus of abbey 
to the bishop. 


107. 


Jan, 23, 1214-15. 


Whitchurch in 
Dorset. 


sy MOP 
Magna Charta 


granted, 15 June. 


Novemb. 30. 
Endowment of 
mass of Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 
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The rights appertaining to the patronatus are stated— 

(a) That the abbot elect receive the temporalities from the hand of the haloes in lieu 
of the king.* 

(b) Do feudal homage and service to the bishop “ fidelitatem feodalem facturus et 
servitia feodalia.” 

(c) The bishop in the vacaucy of the abbey to have the custody and ordination of 
the abbey, “ custodiam et ordinationem abbatie ”’ and grant permission to elect, 
“ut dominus et patronus,” dated as above, ix” Januarii, anno sexto. 

R. iy ff... 16,5389. Adam of Domerham, pp. 240-42. The attestations of the docu- 
ment indicate the leading men of the king’s party on the eve of the concession of Magna 
Charta: Stephen the archbishop, and the bishops of London, Winton, Ely, Hereford, Lincoln 
are among them. 

Herbert, bp. of Salisbury, admitted William de Wellia to the church of Whitchurch, 
Dorset, on presentation of Robert de Mandeville. R. iii. f. 455. 

Case between Richard parson of Whitchurch and Jordan Malet clerk about the chapel 
of Charmouth (Cernneure) adjudicated by abbot of Malmesbury and prior of Bradenestoke, 
papal commissioners, reserving rights of mother church of Whitchurch. R. iii. f. 455. 

Cf. Charters bearing upon Whitchurch in Dorset (Canonicorum). R. iii. ff. 450-457, 
and under year 1206. 


1215. 


17 John. 
18 Innocent ITI. 


9 Stephen, archbishop. 
10 Jocelin, bishop of Bath and Glastonbury. 
Leonius, dean. 
“in prato Renningmede inter Stanes et Windleshore” at which bp. 
Jocelin was present, when king John grants and confirms the great charter of liberties and 
twenty-five barons are appointed to carry out the provisions. 

John secretly sends a statement of his grievances against the barons to pope Innocent. 

The pope annuls the charter of liberties granted by the king. M. Paris, Hist. Angl. 
ii, 157-162. 

Churches of Chew and Welinton are charged with the payment of 19 marcs each a year 
in endowment of the mass of Blessed V. Mary ‘‘quo canonici Wellenses in servitium 
beate Virginis animos suos magis impense intenderent.” 

’ Dated at Dogmersfield. Feast of St. Andrew. 

Confirmed by the dean and chapter of Wells. 

William de Wilton is persona of Chew. 

Stephen de Tornaeo of Welinton. R. i. f. 43, n. 165. 


The meeting 


See further under year 1239. 


a “ Temporalia que regalia appellarentur si ad nos pertineret patronatus.” The bishop stood in 
the place of the crown. But the bishop had to find the knight’s service due from the abbey barony. 
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1216. 
18 John, d. Oct. 18. 10 Stephen, archbishop. 
19 Innocent III. d. July 17. 11 Jocelin, bp. of Bath and Glaston. 
1 Henry III. Ralph of Lechlade, dean. 
1 Honorius III. 


The vacant benefices belonged to the bishop. Bp. Jocelin after consultation with dean 
Leonius and the chapter now made over two parts to the communa of the chapter, and gave 
one part to the archdeacons of the place, binding the archdeacons to give two parts of their 
share in same manner to the communa. William of Bardeney, archdeacon of Wells, and 
William of Wrotham, archdeacon of Taunton, bound themselves by this ordinance and were 
appointed custodians of vacant benefices. Thomas, archdeacon of Glastonbury, and Hugh 
of Bath, not being content to follow this order, Jocelin made over to the communa the two 


parts out of their archdeaconries, leaving to them the third part. R.1. f.59,n. 227. R. 
ii. f. 12 in dors. 


Sub hoc tempus, Ralph of Lechlade, canon, is elected dean. The process of election 
and appointment observed in two former precedents in bp. Jocelin’s time ‘‘ and handed down 
from ancient days,” is now confirmed by statute: 

(a) The chapter petition the bishop for licence to elect. 
(b) The canons elect from among their brethren. 
(c) The chapter present the elect to the bishop and pray confirmation. 

The charter is given at Bath on feast of Saint Basil in eleventh year of the bishop’s 
pontificate. R.1i. f. 113 in dors. 

Pope Gregory IX. in 1241 confirmed the election of dean John Saracenus, according to 
this precedent, and the right of the chapter to elect a dean from among the canons, 
according to the “ antiqua et approbata consuetudo.” R.i. f. 57. 

There is a full statement of this same process of appointment in case of dean Pemple, 
1361. R.1. f. 247-250; and of dean Fordham, 1878, in R. i. £. 267-278, 

xvi. Kal. Aug. Pope Innocent died. Honorius ITI. elected pope. 

King John died. Henry III. a minor succeeds. 

On the Vigil of St. Simon and St. Jude Henry is crowned king at Gloucester by Gualo the 


legate and Peter bp. of Winchester; bp. Jocelin administers the oath. M. Paris, Hist. Angl. 
~ 11, 195. Ann. Waverl. p. 286. 


1217. 


11 Stephen, archbishop. 
12 Jocelin, bp. of Bath and Glaston. 
Ralph of Lechlade, dean. 


Jocelin appointed one of the judges on circuit in Somerset aud Western counties. 
Dugdale’s Chron. Series, p.7. ; 


2 Henry III. 
2 Honorius III. 


f. 106. 

July 5. 
Ordinance con- 
cerning vacant 
benefices. 


tty WOW 

June 14. 
Ordinance for 
election of a ° 
dean. 


July 17. 
Oct. 18. 
Oct. 27. 


£. 108. 
Bishop appointed 
judge of circuit. 


Institution to 
Charlton 
Makerel. 


Division of 
Combe prebend. 
Provostship of 
Combe 
instituted. 


May 20. 
Hxcommunica- 
tion of partisans 
of Louis of 
France. 


EP LO: 

Grant to the 
‘fabric by canon of 

Henstridge. 


ote 109: 


Dissolution of 
union between 
Bath and Glaston- 
bury. 
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Institution of Richard of Aterbury as parson to the church of Charlton Makerel, saving 
to Robert de Meyse the perpetual vicarage on payment of 50 shillings to Richard and his 
successors. R. iii. f. 192 in dors. 

Cf. R. iii. f. 189, Richard of Aterbury is admitted by bp. Hugh of Lincoln to church of 
Goseberthkirke, co. Lincoln, Novemb. 1218. 


Confirmation by Thomas the precentor and the chapter of ordinance of bp. Jocelin, 
made “in partibus transmarinis,” in exile, with consent of some of the chapter, remodelling 
and re-distributing Combe prebend and instituting provostship. 

Ten prebends to be made out of the prebend of Combe, to receive 10 mares each, instead 
of 10 shillings—one appointed by the bishop to be provost—to pay the others, to hold, 
besides his own 10 mares, the church of Combe, and whatever remained over from the fruits 
of Combe. The provost to pay 3 mares annually to the vicar choral, the other prebendaries 
of Combe 2 marcs. R.1i. f. 49. 

For later arrangements, under year 1234, vide R. i. f. 50, and R. i. f. 205 in dors. and 
Archer in Hearne’s Adam of Domerham, p. 214. 


The archbishop of York, bp. Jocelin, and other prelates pronounce excommunication on 
the followers of Louis of France. Chron. de Mazlros, p. 199. 


About this time, Ralph being dean, Alexander, canon of Henstridge, desiring to hasten, 
as far as lay in him, the building of the fabric of the church of Wells, “ut fabrica celerius ad 
optatam consummationem mea sedulitate consurgat,” gives for his life, in lieu of the sum 
assessed upon his prebend for the fabric, the produce of the arable land of the rectorial 
glebe at Henstridge, half his meadow in Ridgehill, and one silver marc from the altarage of 
Henstridge, to dean Ralph and the canons who had charge of the fabric. After his death 
the land is to revert to the prebend. R. iii. f. 383. 

Cf. R. i. f. 69, where a levy of one-fifth on the prebends by bp. Jocelin for the fabric is 
referred to in 1248; and cf. Osm. Reg. ii. 7, 9 where, in 1219, the canons of Salisbury pledge 
themselves to contribute to the new fabric of Salisbury according to the value of their 
prebends for the next seven years, their prebends to be sequestrated in default of payment 


(ii. 14), and non-resident canons to pay one-fifth to the communa of the residents. Osm. Reg. 
i. 366. - 


1218-1219. 


2-3 Henry III. 12-13 Stephen, archbp. 

2-3 Honorius ITI, 13-14 Jocelin, bp. of Bath and Glaston. 
Ralph, dean. 

R. in. f. 268, and Adam of Domerham, p. 464-474. 


Letter of pope Honorius to bp. Jocelin, reciting the process by which the union was 
now dissolved : : = 
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(a) Letter of commission to Pandulf, bp. of Norwich, and Richard, bp. of Salisbury 
to arbitrate between bishop and convent. 

Dated “ Rome iv. Id. Junii pontificatus nostri anno secundo,” 1218. 

(b) Report of papal commissioners of conference at Shaftesbury on octave of Saint 
John Evangelist, 1218-9. 

Abbot of Reading substituted for Pandulf in the commission. 

(c) “xvi. Kal. Junii. Indictione vii.2. Incarnationis dominicz anno Mcc° nono decimo 
—Pontificatus Domini Honorii Pape III. anno tertio,” 1219. 

Pope Honorius dissolves the union between see of Bath and convent of Glastonbury 
(Jocelino tandem annuente), and confirms term of composition made at Shaftesbury on 
octave of St. John the Evangelist, 1218-9, by the commissioners : 

(a) The convent shall elect their abbot; 

(b) The bishop shall retain the patronatus granted by the king in 1215; 

(c) The manors of Wynescumb, Blackfordin Wedmore, Pucklechurch, and Cranmore, 
to remain with the bishop ; 

(d) The other manors assigned by the award of 1202 to the bishop to revert to the 
convent, Meare, Buckland, Keinton, Christ Malford, Badbury, and Ashbury, but 
the advowsons of these manors to belong to the bishop. 


Bull” of Honorius III. warranting the change of style from Bath and Glastonbury to 
Bath and Wells. 

‘* Honorins, etc. Pandulfo Norwicensi Electo camerario nostro apost. sedis legato. 

Ven. pater noster Bathoniensis Episcopus nobis fecit supplicari ut cum hactenus Bathon. 
et Glaston. Epus fuerit nuncupatus, ne videatur quasi capite diminutus nuncupandi se 
Bathon. et Wellens: Episcopum sibi licentiam concedere dignaremur, presertim quia sicut 
asserit, Eeclesia Wellensis ab antiquo extitit cathedralis, prout constat ex privilegio sedis 
apostolicee apparere, quamvis privilegium istud in registris queesitum non potuerit inveniri 
set illud penes se habere idem Episcopus asseverat. 

Estimantes itaque dignum antiquis ecclesiis antiquos reddere titulos dignitatum qui 
nonnunquam, novas novis dignitatibus insignimus, discretioni tue per apostolica scripta 
mandamus, quatenus inquisita super hoc et cognita veritate, si rem inveneris ita esse, 
predicto’ Epo se nominandi Bathoniensem Epum et Wellensem auctoritate nostra concedas 
liberam facultatem. 

Viterbii, iv. Kal. April. pontif. a° iv?” 1219, 1220. (Brit. Museum Add. MS. 15,536.) 

Sanction was thus given for Jocelin’s assumption of the style “ Bath and Wells,”—the 


| privilegium was contained in pope Nicholas’ grant to bp. Giso in the chapter archives; but’ 


either Pandulf did not issue his licence, or Jocelin did not wish to offend Bath, and did not 
assume the double title, so far as we know. 


@ Indiction vii. corresponds with the year 1219. Nicolas, Chronology of History, p. 58. 
> This bull, not quoted by Archer, is here inserted to complete the history of the transactions. 


MOGs. Lis DEX 


1218. June 4. 
He NO) 


1218-9. Jan. 3. 
1219, May 17. 


1219-20. 

March 29. 
Pope sanctions 
bishop’s change 
of style. 


f. 110. 
1219. July 10. 


Jocelin judge in 
circuit. 


Bovy Tracy. 


Canonical houses. 
Grant of land to 
chapter. 


1219-20. 
Feb. 17. 
St. Hugh 
canonized. 


it JUL 
Dominicans in 
England. 

Peter of 
Chichester, dean. 


eee 

April. 
Precedence in 
synod of prior of 
Bath. 


July 7. 
Translation of 
St. Thomas. 


April 28. 
Whitsunday, 
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On the eve of the Translation of Saint Benedict, at Glastonbury, bp. Jocelin, as patron, 
admits William the abbot elect; and on the feast, as diocesan, he blesses him. Adam of 
Domerham, p. 476. 

Jocelin is again appointed judge of circuit for this year, and sits at Exeter with other 
judges. A concord is there made with H. de Traci about advyowson of South Bovi—the 
advowson to belong to the bishop. H. de Traci is granted participation in the prayers of the 
church of Wells. R. iii. f. 109, in dors. 


Grant of land and houses for canons by Hugh archdeacon of Wells (successor of Hugh 
now bp. of Lincoln), lying between land and houses of Otho, and of Nicolas of Wells. 
R. iii. f. 385. Witnesses, Hugh bp. of Lincoln; Ralph, dean; and Peter of Chichester, 


canon, 


Bull for canonization of 8. Hugh of Lincoln; the day of his burial to be kept as a 
festival, viz. Nov. 17. (xv. Kal. Dec.) Dated xiii. Kal. Martii. 


The Dominican brothers come into England. 


Ralph, the dean, dies. 
Peter of Chichester, canon, is elected dean. 


4 Henry III. 14 Stephen, archbishop. 
4 Honorius ITI. 15 Jocelin, bishop of Bath. 
Peter of Chichester, dean. 

Jocelin holds a synod at Bath; the question is raised, whether the prior of Bath or the 
dean of Wells shall sit on right of the bishop. 

Precedence is given to the prior of Bath; “ without any prejudice to the rights of 
church of Wells.” R. i. f. 45. - 

Institution of the festival of the “ Translation of St. Thomas of Canterbury.” The 
jubilee is kept on the 50th anniversary of his consecration, is a scene of great splendour, 


and the day is made an era of computation.® Vide M. Paris, Hist. Angl. 11, 241-2 on the 


shrine of St. Thomas, of which Helias of Derham and Walter of Colchester were the 
artificers. 

Foundation laid of the new church of Salisbury. Osmund Reg, ii. 14. 

Coronation of the young king at Westminster. 


® The feast was kept on July 6th. Stanley’s Mem. of Canterbury, p. 209. 
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Grant from the king to bp. Jocelin of oak timber, “60 grossa robora in boscis nostris 
de Ceddar” for the fabric of the church of Wells, “ad rogum quendam faciendum ad opera- 
tionem ecclesiz suze de Welles.” 
Rot. Lit. Claus. m. 6, p. 425, anno 4 Hen. iii. 1220 apud Oxon. vii. die August. 


Dean Peter and chapter at bp. Jocelin’s petition receive Ilditius, nephew of John, 
cardinal of St. Praxidius, vicar of Christe Melford, “ad firmarium,” at a rent of 25 marcs. 

The charter is dated “ 1st year of Translation of St. Thomas.” 

R.i. f. 98; cf. Ri. f. 71. This transaction is referred to in 1249, and R. iii. £. 338 
in 1245, 

Feby. 19, 1220-21. Richard, bp. of Salisbury, admits Hugh of Greneford to the church 
of Whitchurch at presentation of Robert de Mandeville. R. iii. f. 455. 


1221. 
Henry ITI. 
Honorius III. 


15 Stephen, archbp. 
16 Jocelin, bishop of Bath. 
Peter of Chichester, dean. 
Jocelin, in council with the dean and chapter, makes ordinances for the hospital of St. 
John at Wells, lately built by the bishop and his brother, bp. Hugh of Lincoln. 
(a) The hospital to have chapel and bells—a cemetery for the brethren of the house. 
Those are named especially who had taken vows of going to the Holy Land, or 


5 
5 


were under the pledge, if called, of fulfilling their vows (qui signati erant, et sub 
signo viventes, si ibidem conversati fuissent). 

(b) The rights of dean and chapter to parochial dues reserved. 

(c) The master and chaplains to be appointed by the bishop, but to render canonical 
obedience to the dean and chapter. 

R. i. f. 48, p. 168, the chapter ratify. R. ii. f. 16, in dors.* 

The dean and chapter grant licence to the chaplain of the Lady Matilda, widow of Otho 
of Wandestre (Wanstrow), to serve in the oratory lately built at Stathe, in parish of North 
Curry—the chaplain to swear obedience to the dean and chapter, that he will not receive 
offerings due to church of North Curry or chapel of Stoke, nor alms for annuals or tricen- 
nials (30 masses on 30 days in succession) nor for any sacred office without express leave of 
the parish priest of North Curry. The licence granted only during the lifetime of the Lady 


« Of. R. ii. f. 248 in dors. Bishop Hugh in the draft of his willin 1211 had set apart 500 marcs 
“ad construendum hospitale apud Welles.” At first a hostel for wayfarers—no mention of monastic 
brethren—and almshouse for poor and needy—those especially in the first instance out of employ- 
ment by their vow of joining the crusade. 

There were ten priests and brethren in 1350. 

In 26 Henry VIII. the yearly revenues of master and brethren amounted to 401. (Dugdale) or 
- 411. 3s. 6d. (Speed). . 
any 2 
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‘parco apud Welles ex parte australi.”) 
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Matilda, and during her residence at Stathe. 
of the lands. 
f. 38. 

To this time Archer assigns certain undated charters. 

1. Alexander of Muddesley exchanges land in Muddesley with Peter the dean. 

Boundaries are given. R.i. f. 44. 

2. The church of Martock impropriated to the treasurer instead of Evercreech. 

Jurisdiction of the archdeacon and of the abbot of “ Saint Michael in periculo mortis”’ 
in Martock and of dean and chapter in Evercreech, reserved. R. i. f. 44 in dors, n. 175. 

3. Robert of Malherbe son of Henry of Muddesley releases to dean Peter his claim to 
half a virgate of land in Wedmore, in Bemeston hundred. R. i. f. 59, n. 226. 

4, Convention between Peter the dean and the chapter and William de Ralegh canon 
of Wanstrow. R. in. f. 399. 

5. Walter Rofend grants to Walter de Purl canon of Wells half an acre in Cheddar, 
near the “‘curia canonicorum,” ¢. e., rectorial grange and manor house. R. iil. f. 408. 

6. Benedict abbot and convent of Athelney grant to bp. Jocelin advowson of Sutton 
church. Witness—Richard, abbot of Mulchelney. R. iii. 372, in dors. (cf. f. 81, anno 
1198). 


7. Also grant of advowson of Ilton. 


No rights to accrue to any other possessor 
The Lady Matilda and Oliver Avenel swear to observe conditions. R. iii, 


R. ui. f. 400, in dors.; R. i. f. 38. 

8. William Fitzarthur grants advowson of Weston (in Gordano). 

Witnesses—Thomas de Cirencester, sheriff of Somerset and Dorset; John de Paulton ; 
Henry de Campo florido ; William, seneschal of the bishop; Baldwyn de Wayford ; Thomas 
de Alta Villa (Hauteville) ; William de Bonneville. R.1i. f.43; R. ui. f. 356 in dors. 

9, Abbey of Lonley presents to bp. Jocelin one of the monks as prior of Stoke Courcy. 
R. i. f. 111 in dors. 

10. Hugh, chaplain of St. Bartholomew’s hospital, London, grants to bp. Jocelin 
R. iii. f. 347 in dors. 

11. Bp. Jocelin grants to Thomas de Avenant, Bishopwoode in Lydiard, with feed for 
pigs and fuel “ fualliam ad ignem.” R. ii. f. 347 in dors. 

12. Walter of Downhead and Walter of Wyke grant to bp. Jocelin five acres within 
R. iiyf. 353 in dors. At the 
same time Richard FitzWalter of Henton grants farm and meadow near Wells. R. iii. fF. 
353 (Cf. with this king John’s charters in his 9th year, 1207, “ de via includenda” and “ de 
The charter is given in the “ Original Documents.” 


advowson of church of St. George de Heanton (Hinton St. George). 


the park in exchange for lands at Horrington and Berihal. 
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Original Docwments—Wells, § 29. 


1221. 


“Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens carta pervenerit, Walterus de Dunhieved et 
Walterus de Wyke salutem. Sciatis nos concessisse et in curia sua quieta clamasse in per- 
petuum de nobis et heredibus nostris, venerabili patri nostro Domino Joscelino Bathonensi 
Episcopo et successoribus suis, totam terram et pratum et quicquid habuimus vel habere 
debuimus infra clausum parci de Welles, cum quinque acris terre ex australi parte strate 
qua consuevit iri versus Dultinge, in quibus levatus est murus predicti parci et cheminum 
exterius preparatum. Hec autem predicta quieta clamavimus pro escambio quod ab eodem 
Episcopo recipimus, videlicet pro duobus mesuagiis in villa de Welles Biestwalles—pro uno 
scilicet mesuagio quod tenuit Cristina Pighele et pro alio quod tenuit Thndricus Pighel, et 
pro duobus particulis terre quas predicta Cristina tenuit—una ex boreali parte et alia ex 
australi parte vie qua iter versus Horningedone, et pro decem acris et dimidia apud Kars- 
welle de dominico ipsius Episcopi, et pro tribus acris subtus Staberghe quas Adam Grenne 
tenuit. Et pro decem et septem acris et dimidia apud Staberghe de dominico ipsius 


4 Note by bp. Hobhouse. Facts to be gathered from this deed of exchange: 

That there was a bishop’s park at Wells, or had been of old. 

That it had been inclosed, e. g. “ infra clausum parci.” 

That laymen had been allowed by the carelessness of the bishops of the twelfth century to 
acquire rights therein and lands, “ terra et pratum.” 

That bp. Jocelin was engaged in restoring, if not enlarging, the park by building a wall which 
he was carrying over the five acres now exchanged, and also in diverting the road to Doulting or 
Dulcot, “strata qua consuevit iri versus D.,” substituting “ cheminium exterius preparatum,” 7. e. a 
roadway outside the park wall. 

The bishop valued the five acres etc. very highly, as appears by the amount given in exchange, 


= 
® 
$ 
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. Two messuages in “ villa de Welles,” 7. e. within the borough by East Wells.? 

. Two parcels of land held by their owner on the side of the way to Horrington (Horningedon). 
. Ten and a-half acres of bishop’s demesne at Karswell. 

Three acres under Stobery (Staberghe). 

. Seventeen acres and a-half of demesne at Stobery. 

. Four acres at Beryl (Berihal). 

. One acre of Ailtredehull. 

. Seven acres “of meadow (bishop’s demesne meadow) ‘at Horrington; and for enclosing. the 
same in the second year (? every other year) fencing stuff (claustura) was to be given from 
the bishop’s wood. 


1 So I understand ‘ Biestwalles.” 


Deed of exchange 
between Walter 
Downhead and 
William of Wyke 
and bp. Jocelin.* 


Buckland 
Dynham. 


i JS 
June II. 


Burnham. 


Bp. Jocelin buys 
Jand in London. 


se MGS 
June. 
North Curry. 
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Episcopi, et pro quatuor acris apud Berihale. Et pro una apud Ailtredehulle et pro septem 
acris prati de dominico’ prato suo de Horningedone. Ht ad idem pratum claudendum 
secundo anno de bosco Episcopi clausturam in perpetuum recipiemus. Quod ut ratum 
sit in perpetuum presenti carte sigilla nostra apposuimus. Hiis testibus, Thomae de 
Cicestria, Ricardo de Meauleberge, Reginaldo de Wudeforde, Willelmo Forestario, Helia 
filio Ricardi, Willelmo Coco, et multis aliis.” 

Of the witnesses, the first was a canon of Wells, two were members of the Wells Manor 
Court, as tenants of Melsbury and Woodford; probably the rest were also constituents of 
the court present at the publication of the deed—“ cum multis aliis.” 

Letter of Stephen de Tornaco to bp. Jocelin, giving value of vicarage of Buckland. 
The vicar receives the altar oblations, small tithes (except of wool, flax, and lambs), eleven 


acres of land at Chescroft and Stockland. R. ii. f. 157 in dors. 


6 Henry IIT. 16 Stephen, archbishop. 
6 Honorius ITI. 17 Jocelin, bishop. 
Peter of Chichester, dean. 

Archbp. Stephen held provincial synod at Oxford. Matt. Westm. ii. p. 112. 

Roger de Clifford recovered by purchase from the abbey of Gloucester right of pre- 
sentation to Burnham. R. 1, f. 194 in dors. 

Reginald FitzReginald, of Cornhill, sheriff of Kent (selling his land to liquidate his 
father’s fine of 2,116J.), sells to bp. Jocelin lands and messuage opposite church of St. 
Helena in London, ‘‘ where now is Gresham College,” for which the bishop has paid 200 
mares “in Ghersumam.”’ Boundaries are described as extending through Cornhill, Bishops- 
gate Street, Broad Street. Witnesses— Petro (de Roches) Winton. episcopo ; Comite Will. 
marescallo, rectore domini regis et regni; Hubert. de Burgo justiciario,” ete. R. i. f. 17 in 
dors. n, 40. 

William Thorn. Decem Scriptores, col. 1878. 


/ 
1223, 
7 Henry ITI. 17 Stephen, archbishop. 
7 Honorius III. 18 Jocelin, bishop. 


Peter of Chichester, dean. 

Gilbert Gule and his wife Christina, daughter of Thomas de Bolonia, grant or restore 
all the land which had belonged to Thomas in North Curry to the church of Wells, and 
swear to defend their right. 

Sealed in chapter at Wells “ in die octavarum apostolorum Petri et Pauli, anno a trans- 
latione beati Thomae Martyris ii.” R. i. f. 12, n. 23; R. iii. £. 38. 
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Wilham, abbot of Glastonbury, dies, and is buried “in capitulo in parte aquilonari.” 
Robert, prior of Bath, is elected abbot of Glastonbury by the convent. Bp. Jocelin 

confirms and gives the benediction in the church of Bath. Adam of Domerham, p. 478. 
‘Thomas succeeds Robert as prior of Bath. 

William Flandre de Dinre (Dinder) grants to bp. Jocelin the advowson of the church of 
Dinder. Robert, abbot of Glaston. attests. R. iii. f. 403 in dors. 

Letter of Robert, abbot of Glaston. to bp. Jocelin. 

“The abbey had promised the church of. Hamme to R. de Lexington at bp. Jocelin’s 
request, but the pope’s mandate orders the abbey to provide for one Benedict, Scriptor 
pape. 
bishop.” 


They are willing, if their appointment of Benedict satisfies their promise to the 
R. ii, f. 110 in dorso. 


1224, 
8 Henry III. 
8 Honorius III. 


18 Stephen, archbishop. 
19 Jocelin, bishop. 
Peter of Chichester, dean. 

The king grants bp. Jocelin one penny a day out of the rents of Congresbury for five 
years for the fabric of the church of Wells, ‘‘ad operationem ecclesiz Wellensis.” 

Godfrey de Mandeville gives advowson of church of Whitchurch in Dorset to bp. Jocelin. 

Order made by bp. Richard of Salisbury about the tithes of Wodeton chapel, in parish 
of Whitchurch, confirmed by dean and chapter of Salisbury. R. i. f. 450. 

Letters patent of king Henry III. acknowledging aid given by prelates of province of 
Canterbury to the king when besieging Fulk de Breaute in Bedford. Their grant not to be 


taken as a precedent. Rot. Claus. i. 655. M. Paris, Chron. Maj. iii. 88. R.1. f. 17. 


1225. 
9 Henry III. 
9 Honorius ITI. 


19 Stephen, archbishop. 
20 Jocelin, bishop. 
Peter, dean. 

Confirmation of Magna Charta by Henry III. 

Ela countess of Salisbury carries out the will of her husband William Longsword? in 
the foundation and building of the Carthusian house at Hinton, “in parco de Henton, in 
loco qui vocatur Locus Dei; in honorem Dei et beate Virginis Marie et S. Johannis 
Baptiste.” 

Grant of manors of Hinton and Norton, and the advowson of church of St. Philip 
at Norton. 


4 Archer says, “Sub hoc tempus aut annum insequentem.” This should be put under the 
following year, 1226-7. William Longsword died suddenly March 7, 1226-7. Vide Osm. Reg. ii. 48. 


September 16. 
Election of abbot 
of Glastonbury. 
Prior of Bath. 
Dinder. 


16 JUG 


April 15. 
King’s grant to 
the fabric. 


August 10. 


f, 115. 
Feb. 9, 1224.5. 


Hinton charter- 
house. 


£. 116, 


Milverton church. 


As a prebend 
appropriated to 
archdeaconry of 
Taunton. 
Axbridge vill. 
bought by bp. 
Jocelin. 


1s 
Martock. 


‘ Re-constitution 
of office of 
treasurership. 


328 Jocelin, bishop of Bath, 1206-1242. 

Bp. Jocelin and Richard bp. of Salisbury attest. 

Cf. Osmund Regist. ii. 118. The foundation charter of abbey of Lacock, founded by 
the same in 1229, “ Locus beate Mari.” 

The Osmund Register under this year describes contemporary events at Salisbury : 

Sept. 28. The first service in the choir of the new church. The bishop dedicates three 
altars: the high altar to the Holy Trinity, the altars of St. Peter and St. Stephen. 

Sept. 29. The archbishop preaches to the people outside; afterwards, the bishop 
‘“intravit novam basilicam et in ea divina solemniter celebravit.”” The cardinal Otho, two 
archbishops, five bishops—-among them bp. Jocelin—are present. 

Sept. 30. A chapter was held, in which the obligation of the canons to contribute to the 
fabric was reaffirmed. The rule of residence was relaxed for the next seven years. Osm. 


Reg. ii. 37-42. 


10 Henry, III. 
Gregory IX. pope, March 18. 


20 Stephen, archbishop. 
21 Jocelin, bishop. 
Peter, dean. 

Milverton church, given to bp. Jocelin by William Briewr (Brewer) coram Rege, in 
presence of Stephen, archbp.; Peter, bp. of Winton; Hugh, bp. of Lincoln; William, bp. 
of Exeter; Godfrey of Ely. William of Exeter was nephew of William Briewre, counsellor 
of John and Henry. R. iii, f. 8382; Cf. M. Paris, Hist. Angl. iii., 253. 

Confirmation by archbp. Stephen, May, 1226. R. i. f. 868 in dors. 

In 1241 Milverton was made a prebend, value 20 marcs, and appropriated to arch- 
deaconry of Taunton with consent of dean and chapter, and given to William of St. Quintin. 
R. iu. f. 336 in dors. 

All right in- Axbridge town sold to bp. Jocelin by Maurice de Gaunt for 100 mares. 
R. iii. f. 841, 351 in dors. 

Thomas Walensis confirms grant. R. iii. f. 375 in dors. 

Maurice notifies the change of ownership to the townspeople. R. iii, f. 356. 

Cf. R.i. f.108. “The crown had in 1209 granted Axbridge to Hugh de Wells, arch- 
deacon of Wells as a fee at 20]. per annum. The same Hugh granted Axbridge to Thomas 
Walensis, and he to Maurice de Gaunt, one of the king’s justices, and he now to bp. 
Jocelin.” _ Answer to “ Quo warranto”’ in 1280. Cf. under Nov. 7, 1227. 

Ralph, abbot, and convent of ‘‘ Saint Michael de periculo mortis,”’ in Normandy, grant 
to bp. Jocelin advowson of the church of Martock and pension from thence. R. ii. f. 287 ; 
cf. under year 1221. 

“Ordinatio domini Jocelini super Thesauraria Wellense.” R. i. f. 34 in dors. 

Reconstruction of the treasurership as to 

(a) Receipts. 
(b) Duties of treasurer. 
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Memorandum.—As to the fixtures and stock (instauramentum) which belonged to the Stock to be left 


estate of the dean—to be left at death to his successor—24 oxen, etc. ae estates gee 
. aean, pr *) 
Do.—To the precentor’s prebend at Pilton, 8 oxen, etc. Sd hae 


Do.—To the prebend of Wanstrow, 8 oxen, etc. R. i. f. 34. Printed in Adam of 
Domerham, pp. 216, 217. 


Grant of West Harptre by William FitzJohn de Harpetre. R. iii. f. 3855. West Harptree. 
King Henry confirms to bp. Jocelin manors and advowsons ceded by the abbey of Jan. 22, 1227. 
Glaston at the final concord 1218-9. Reg. ui.f. 99; Cf. iui. f. 393. Ee eet of 
Confirmation to bp. Jocelin of grant by king Richard to bp. Reginald of keeping dogs see oon 
for the chase. Feb. 4, 1226-7. 
Confirmation of king John’s grant of North Curry to the canons. R. ii. f. 407; Cf, Confirmation of 
£6 North Curry. 
Ite ialiiiy oe 10, i, (Pe Feb. 12 


Foundation of Alba Aula (Whitehall), Ilchester, by William Dacus as a hospital for whitechall at 


¢ y) 


wayfarers ‘“‘pauperes debiles peregre profiscentes,”’ Charter attested by archbp. Stephen, chester founded 
d. 1228, and Richard Poore of Salisbury, translated to Durham 1228. Cf. Reg. Drokensford, “Cie Hes istos. 
f. 58. 
Honorius III. died. uel eb deciee 
° L ; of pope Honorius. 
Gregory IX. elected. Concilia, tom. xi. col. 242-309. ; 
Election of 
Sub hoc tempus Henry Lovesert gives bp. Jocelin four acres in Winscombe, and a Gregory IX 


> 


meadow to William of Keynsham, parson of church of St. James at Winscombe. R. iii. 
Ewe, t. 100. 


9 Henry III. 21 Stephen, archbishop. 
2 Gregory IX. 22 Jocelin, bishop. £117. 
Peter, dean. May 26. 
Renewal by Henry III. of charter of privileges granted to Glastonbury abbey by Glaston ancient 


privileges con- 
: firmed by king. 
Charter of bp. Jocelin to the dean Peter and chapter—that the dean and chapter shall f, 118, 


enry II., May 26, anno Regni 11°. Reg. iu. f. 28, in dors. Adam of Domerham, p. 479. 


be exempt from all fines ‘de murdris, etc.,” to the king and answerable only to the bishop, Oct. 6. 


: 2 een . : : Ber 2 i f 
Given at Wells, “ Octavis 8. Michaelis. Anno pontificatus 22°.” R.i. f.59; R. ii. f. 10. eee 


Bp. Hugh of Lincoln grants to his brother Jocelin the vill of Axbridge, and all rights fines. 
therein. A long list of attesting witnesses ; canons of Lincoln and canons of Wells, and renee. 
ge. 

laymen. Vill given by 
Given at Tinghurst ‘per manum Radulfi de Waravill,” canon of Lincoln. bp. Hugh. 


Noy. 7, anno Pontif. 18°. R. iii. £. 342. 


VOL. LI. ‘ 27 


Cheddar and 
Axbridge con- 
firmed. 

May 9. 

Huish in Brenut- 
marsh attached 
to Compton 
prebend. 
August 22. 
Octave of the 
Assumption. 

f. 119. 

Grants of 
canonical houses 
at Wells by 
Helias, the 
chaplain. 
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1228. 
12 Henry III. 


3 Gregory IX. 
Archbp. Stephen Langton died. 


23 Jocelin, bishop. 
Peter, dean. 
Matt. Paris, Hist. Angl. ii. 302. 

King Henry confirms king John’s confirmation of bp. Hugh’s grant to Jocelin of 
Cheddar and Axbridge. In Inspeximus of Edw. I. 1824, R. ii. f. 392; cf. R.i. f. 108. 

Bishop Jocelin, at petition of dean and chapter, grants to Helias, chaplain and canon of 
the prebend of Compton Huish in Brentmarsh, formerly a member of the manor of Banwell 
and held with prebend of Compton. R. i. f. 27, n. 855 aes 
f. 388 in dors. 

1. Lucia daughter of John of Kardonville gives to Helias chaplain and canon her land 
in Wells lying between her brother’s land and the Muntoria, which had belonged to Walter 
Malger, “ que vocatur Muntoria,” subject to land rent of 12 pence to Walter of Downhead 
and his heirs. Lambert, subdean, attests. R. 1. f. 87. 

2. John her brother, and Mirabel sister, give the land to Helias on the eastern boundary 
of the estate, and the columbarium there—at rent of two pence. 


Thomas prior of Bath attests. 


Helias gives in one case 
Peter, the dean, attests. 

3. Helias gives these lands to the chapter for the use of a resident canon, reserving the 
rent of 12 pence and 1 marc to be distributed at his obit between the canons and vicars 
celebrating, by the Communars (‘ preepositi ni fallor, de Comba et Winesham”). 

Peter, the dean, attests. 

“ Original document” § 35—Grant of the “ Muntoria,” “hodie Mount Roy,” by Helias 
the chaplain. Ri. f. 27, n. 91; cf. 1. f. 161, 2. 

4, Roger Burgeys gives to Richard son of Ivo Cade, land between that of Ralph 
Preciosus and of the Kardonville family. 

5, Richard grants same to William, a vicar, called the archdeacon, with half acre in 
Chalve croft ; with three shops in High Street of Wells (“in magno vico”) subject to the 
payment of— 

(a) 8 pence to John of Palton. 


2 mares, in the other 20 shillings, in recognition. 


(b) 3. ,, to Ernisius of Downhead. 
(c) 8 ,, to the bishop for one shop. y 
(25 + for the two other shops. 


And with provision for his obit. 
William, “the archdeacon,” gives the same to the chapter, with charge— 
(a) Of 11 pence to the lord. 
(b) Of endowment of his obit with the remainder. 
6. William Buche (Buck) of Wells gives to the chapter lands which he had bought 
from Milo, originally part of the Kardonville lands, “apud Muntoriam,” charged with 
6s. a year, to be distributed at the obit of himself and Alicia his wife among the clergy 


there present. R.i. f. 162, 163; cf. Archer’s Long Book, p. 100, 129; and compotus of 
1391, p. 281, 282, Wells MSS. 
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By these grants three more parcels of land adjoining the land of Walter Malger in the 
“* Muntoria,” now called “ Mount Roy,” on the north side of the church are now taken into 
the “ Liberty.” (Cf. grants under year 1207.) ‘Two more obits are now founded, of Elias 
the chaplain, and William Buche. 


This house of William, “ apud la Montorie,” is granted as a canon’s house afterwards to 
William Burnell, subject to charge of 6s. to be paid to the obits of his predecessors, Lucas 
Membury and Alice Buche. R.1i.f.111. Edward de la Cnole is then dean, 1264. 


14 Henry ILI. 1 Richard, archbishop. 
_ 4 Gregory IV. 24 Jocelin, bishop. 
Peter, dean. 


Royal grants to bishop and dean and chapter :— 


1. Deafforestation of North Curry manor. May 5, anno regni 13°. R.i. f. 10, n. 13; 
Be. £.026, 

2. Freedom from tolls, ‘‘ quietancia thelonei,” to all tenants except tenants in capite 
of bishop, dean and chapter of Wells, abbot of Glastonbury, prior of Bath. R. iii. 
f. 14 (printed in app. to Hearne’s Adam of Domerham, p. 247). 

3. Deafforestation of Congresbury manor. R. ii. f. 395. 


Richard Grant, chancellor of Lincoln, is consecrated archbishop at Canterbury, bp. 
Jocelin assisting, on June 10, Trinity Sunday. M. Paris, Hist. Angl. 11. 318. 

Confirmation by king of donations of Ela countess of Salisbury to Carthusians. Ralph 
of Chichester, chancellor, and bp. Jocelin attest. Reg. Rad. f. 289. 


Foundation of— 
(1) Almshouse for 100 poor and chaplain. 
(2) a chantry at St. Augustine’s, Bristol, by Maurice of Gaunt, who grants to canons 
of St. Augustine, the manor of Poulet, mills at Weare and at Radewik, and rents 
of houses in Bristol for the endowment. Local notabilities attest, lay and cleric: 
Robert de Gurnay, William FitzJohn of Harpetre, Robert de Berkelay canon of 
Wells, Jordan Warr, Gilbert de Schipton, Adam de Budeford, William de Hida, 
Reginald and Gilbert de Sarum. R. ii, f. 280. 


Next year. Inspeximus and confirmation by Robert de Gurnay, for himself and heirs, 
of above charter, on security of bishops of Worcester, Jocelin of Bath, Richard of Chichester, 
chancellor, Hubert de Burgh, ‘Comes Cantie et Angliz justiciar,” Anselm bishop elect of St. 
David’s, Stephen de Segrave, John Marshall, Hugh fitz Richard, Jordan la Ware, Gilbert 
de Sifton, John de Campo Florido, Henry de Veir, Elga de Staford, Ralph Russell, Tervic 
clericus. R. iii. f. 280 in dors. 


aT. 


tis AUPAO)SI 


Crown grants. 


May 5. 


May lo. 


May 15. 


June 10. 


Noy. 10. 


f. 122. 
Harpetre. 


Ti | 
Huish in 
Compton. 
Mar. 23. 
July 25. 
Cheddar. 
June ll. 


Royal grants. 


f£. 123. 
August 3. 


f. 123. 
May 17. 


June 9. 


Sept. 22. 
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1230. 
14 Henry III. 
5 Gregory IX. 


2 Richard, archbishop. 
25 Jocelin, bishop. 
Peter, dean. 
Exchange of Land in Pucklechurch between bp. Jocelin and John of Abbetestun 
(Abson). 


1231, 
15 Henry II. 
6 Gregory IX. 


3 Richard, archbishop. 
26 Jocelin, bishop. 
Peter, dean. 

Robert de Gurnay confirmed grant of church of Harpetre. Gives four acres of land— 
two of meadow to bp. Jocelin in Chew. R. ii. f. 269 in dors, and i. f. 368. Cf. under year 
1226. R. ii. £. 842, f. 3538. 

Arbitration by bp. Jocelin between archdeacon of Wells and Helias, prebendary of 
Compton, about Huish in Brentmarsh, Haster, March 23, R. iii. f. 389, by which it was 
determined that Huish belongs to Compton, and is exempt from jurisdiction of the arch- 
deacon of Wells. July 25. R.i. f. 27. 

Royal charter confirming liberties of Cheddar to bp. Jocelin. June ll. R. iii. f. 394-5. 

Confirmation of former privileges to bp. Jocelin, dean and chapter of Wells, and privr 
and convent of Bath. R. iii. f. 8394; also quoted R. 1. f. 1 and 2. 

Royal licence of making a will and disposing of all property, granted to bp. Jocelin and 
his executors until Michaelmas following death. R. iii. f. 340 in dors; and iii. f. 348; and 
f, 395. 

Archbp. Richard dies on return from Rome at St. Gemma; buried in the church of the 
Minorites. M. Paris, Hist. Angl. 11. 336. 

Controversy between rector of Whitchurch and convent of Abbotsbury. 

Robert de Mandeville, patron of the church, and Robert bp. of Salisbury, confirm 
Jocelin’s ordinances about church of Whitchurch. R. iu. f. 453. 

Y/, 


1232. 
16 Henry III. 27 Jocelin, bp. 
7 Gregory IX. Peter, dean. 

Hugh, bp. of Lincoln, gave patronage of Hameldun and pension from St. Peter’s, 
‘Stanford, to the bp. of Lincoln. R. iu. f. 192. 

Bp. Jocelin assigns tithes to the vicar of Pilton. William Bytton, archdeacon of Wells 
attests. 

Roger, abbot, and convent of Athelney confirm the grant of lands of Pitney and Wern, 
made to parish church of Huish by bp. Jocelin. R. i. f. 40; 3, f. 365. 
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Jocelin grants church of Evercreech to hospital of St. John in Wells; ee by 
prior and convent of Bath. R. ii. f. 159. 

Jocelin decides controversy between Glaston and Martin de Summis, 
Dom. Pape,” by giving tenths of church of Butleigh and of Domerham Park to Martin, and 
1001. to be paid in five years for arrears. R. ii. f. 346 in dors., and f. 347. 

Cf. Royal letters Henry III. a.v. 1223. The king’s protection is asked by the podesta of 
Milan in the suit between M. de Summis, a Milanese, and Glastonbury. 

Martin de Summis, one of a powerful Milanese family, had been the champion of the 
convent in their war with Savaric, and now the monks refused to fulfil their bonds to him 


“ subdiaconus 


for his losses in their service. 


1233. 
28 Jocelin, bp. 
Peter, dean. 


17 Henry III. 
8 Gregory IX. 

Composition between dean and chapter and John of Alre in chapel of St. Gregory de 
Stoke apud North Curry as to mutual rights in Stathmore and Saltmore. R.1. f. 12, n. 24, 
3, £. 35. 

Confirmed in Curia Regis in Hilary term. R.1i. f.184. R. in. f. 36. 

Jocelin ordained that the parson of “ Weston prope Worle ” should pay to the treasurer 
from the fruits of the benefice 100 lbs. of wax annually, 50 on “the Passion of Si. Andrew,” 
50 on the “Translation,” and that the treasurer should provide two wax candles to be burnt 
perpetually before the high altar day and night at every celebration of divine offices in the 
eng, R.i.f.214, ind. R. iii. f. 281, in d. 282. 

Composition and finalis concordia made about lands in Lamelegh by Stoke, and Wren- 
tich and Garstone, and Huntesham, belonging to the canons. R. ui f. 31. Ri, f. 13. 
eeete30. (b) Roi. f.13. R.in. f. 36. R. iu. f. 23 im dors. 


1234, 
1 Edmund, archbishop. 


29 Jocelin, bishop. 
Peter, dean. 

Hugh, bp. of Lincoln, brother of bp. Jocelin, dies, and is buried at Lincoln Feby. 10, 

M. Paris, 2,375. The character there given of him by the monk of St. Albans, “ cano- 
nicorum sanctimonialium et omnium religiosorum malleus,” must be estimated by consider- 
ations of the party spirit between the regulars and the secular clergy. The like character 
is given by M. Paris to Hugh’s successor, bp. Grossetéte (3, 528), and by the Glastonbury 
writers to bp. Jocelin. Adam of Domerham, p. 445. 

iv. Non. April. 4S. in Lent, ‘“‘dominica qua cantatur Letare Jerusalem.” Hdmund 
Rich, of Abingdon, canon and treasurer of Savisbur ys is consecrated at Canterbury arch- 
bishop. Matt. Paris, Hist. Angl. ii. 367. 


18 Henry III. 
9 Gregory IX. 


Novem. 8. 


1232-3. 

Morrow of St. 
Benedict. 

March 22. 
Martinde Summis 
appeals to Jocelin. 


Polos 

March 25. 
Rights in Stath- 
more, Saltmore. 


August 15. 
Weston-by- 
Worle. 


f. 124. 
Feb. 7. 


Bp. Hugh dies. 
His char acter by 
M. Paris. 


Edmund 
archbishop. 
April 2. 


to 25-6: 

Dec. 26. 

Union of provost- 
ship of Combe 
and Wynesham. 
Ordinance for the 
formation of five 
new prebends. 


Formation and 
endowment of 
four vicarages of 
Wellington, 
Chard, Combe, 
Wynesham. 


Chard vicarage. 


Combe vicarage. 


W ynesham 
vicarge. 
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Combe preepositura, consisting of Combe (St. Nicholas), manor and church, and churches 
of Chard and Wellington, now united with preepositura of Wynesham consisting of Wynesham 
manor and church. R. 1, i. 50 and f. 205 in dors. Cf. Adam of Domerham, p. 214. 

Ordinance of the bishop, the dean and canons consenting to the union on these terms : 

The provost of Combe without cure of souls is charged, 

(1) With administration of fifteen prebends, retaining one for himself and paying to 
each 10 mares; each canon to pay 2 mares to a vicar (choral) at Wells— 

(2) With support of a vicar at Wells at 3 mares— 

(3) With payment of 20 marcs to the mass of the blessed Virgin at Wells— 

(4) And of 10 marcs to the missa “de defunctis.” 

Formation of perpetual vicarages of— 

(a) Wellington. Endowed with lesser tithes and altar gifts of Wellington and Buck- 
land, of mills and of hay, except from the bishop’s demesne and that of Sir Gerbert at 
Welinton. 

Vicarage-house assigned on north side of church of Wellington, and on east side of 
church of Buckland. 

(b) Chard. Endowed with lesser tithes and altar gifts of churches of Chard and its 
chapels (the bishop’s lands and mills excepted), charged with payment of 3 mares to the 
provost. 

Vicarage-house assigned on east side of church, the bishop to present to Chard and 
Wellington. 

(c) Combe. Endowed with lesser tithes of the mother church and of chapel of Watleston 
to the amount of 5 mares ; deficiency to be made up out of provost’s lands otherwise exempted 
from payment to vicarage. 

Vicarage-house assigned on north side of road to Stanton (White Stanton). 

(d) Wynesham. Endowed in like manner to same amount, and with like exceptions. 

The provost to present to Combe and Wynsham. The parochial vicars to be responsible 
to the bishop “in spiritualibus”; to the provost “in temporalibus.”’ The bishop to have 
jurisdiction over churches of Wellington and Chard, Dean and Chapter to have jurisdiction 
over Combe and Wynesham. 

On death or vacancy of the provostship the fruits to belong to hig estate until St. John 
Baptist’s day next. 

The value of the vicarage is 5 mares. R.i. f. 50 and i. f. 205. 

The ordinance decrees the amount of stock “ instauramentum,” and the proportions of 
land in cultivation on the manors to be transmitted in succession. 


The manor of Combe consisted of: 


334 acres—107 in corn, 149 “de avena ;” 
78 in fallow (de warecto) ; 
40 oxen of the value of 5s. each ; 

200 sheep, (oves et multonias) at 12d. each. 
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At Wynesham :—16 oxen at 3s. 6d. 
132 sheep at 5d. 
53 lambs at 24d. 
6 sows, 1 boar, at 4d. 

Cf. Hearne’s edition of Adam of Domerham, p. 214. 

About the same time a vicarage is endowed with tithes and offerings at North Curry by 
the dean and chapter, reserving “ garbas cujusque bladi in horto et in agro”—mills and 
fisheries and hay. 

Richard de Tregoz appointed to serve the church and chapel of Hache in person or by 
a fit chaplain. R. iui. f. 38 in dors. 

Circa dies istos. 

(1) Thomas Lock, son of Adam Lock, the mason (cementarius), made over to Roger of 
Chewton, canon and chaplain, for 10 mares, his houses in Wells, a croft, and half an acre “in 
campo Wellensi.” 

Agnes, his mother, confirms her son’s gift. R.i. f.34,in 111. R. iu. f. 161. 

Lambert, sub-dean, and Richard de Wells, canon, the executors of Adam Lock, approve 
and seal the grant of Thomas Lock. 

The grant of Agnes is attested by Lambert, sub-dean, master Elyas de Derham seneschal 
of bp. Jocelin, Richard de Wells, William de Bechamstede, canons; master Vincent, Walter 
de Bridport, Richard de Langport, vicars; Walter, the chamberlain; Lawrence and Ivo 
Cade, praepositi of Wells ; Deodatus and Thomas Noreis, “cementarii.” Vide “ Original 
Documents,” No. 23. 

Confirmation by Lambert, sub-dean, of a release of Thomas Lock, son of Adam and 
Agnes Lock. (Cf. earlier document in “ Original Documents,’ No. 30), A.D. 1229, which 
contains a first grant of Thomas Lock, conveying land in Stobery to Roger of Chewton. 

We have here the names of masons under bp. Jocelin—Adam and Thomas Lock, father 
and son—Deodatus—Thomas Noreis.* 

(2) William, son of Peter Canutus, made over to Roger the chaplain his houses in 
Wells for rent of 18 pence. 


1235. 
19 Henry III. 2 Edmund, archbp. 
10 Gregory IX. 30 Jocelin, bishop. 
Peter, dean. 

(3) Jany. 14. Peter, the dean, and chapter granted to Roger of Chewton the houses 
which had belonged to Peter Canutus for 18 pence rent, in consideration of Roger having 
satisfied the claim of Ernisius of Downhead in the king’s court. R. i. f. 35, n. 113. 

(4) Jan. 13. Roger made over to the church, for the use of a canon of Wells, three 


Vide Appendix B. 


North Curry. 


f. 126-7. 
Canonical houses 
in Wells bought 
and given to the 
church by Roger 
the chaplain. 

Cf. under year 
1228. 


f, 126-7. 


£127; 


Grant for houses 
for schools, ‘‘in 
usum scholarum ’ 
and ‘‘domus 
scholarche.” 


> 


f, 126 in dors. 


Warminste1 
prebend. 


f. 127. 
Patronatus of 
Glastonbury 
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Endowed. 

1236. 
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houses, after his death on the same rent, on the condition that the communarius shall dis- 
tribute 10 shillings to the canons and vicars present at his obit. R. i. f. 35, n. 114-115. 
Original Doc. § 32. 

Jan. 18. Dean and chapter confirm this. R. i. f. 85, n. 116. 

Roger grants other houses, which had belonged to Reginald of Waltham, to Richard of 
Kentiswood, chancellor, and his successors, for the use of the schools of Wells, on condition : 

(1) That the chancellor shall confer them on the master of the schools. 

(2) He shall pay rent at Easter of 12 pence to John of Palton, ditto to Henry of 
Waltham, 7 pence to the chapter. 

Another sum to be spent at his obit in distribution : 

(a) To three clerks at three altars of the church; (b) to sacrist; (c) to boys present, and 
(d) to poor. 

(3) The master shall keep the buildings in order. 

(4) The master and scholars shall celebrate annually his obit in aliquo loco competenti. 

(5) The boys who know the psalms to recite the penitential psalms, others the prayers, 
and all shall pray daily for the soul of Roger and his family before they leave the school, 
and they | 

(6) Shall sing an antiphon of the Blessed Virgin on Wednesday and Friday in coming 
to school. R. i. £. 33, n. 109. 

Richard de Wells, Walter de Derham, and Dominus Jocelin, canonicus Wellensis attest. 

Cf. Orig. Doc. 36. Grant by Katherine, widow of Henry de Waltham, to Roger, of her 
share of lands. 

Arbitration by Richard, bp. of Durham, between bp. Jocelin and Thomas Mauduit about 
Warminster prebend and advowson. 

(1) Advowson to belong to Thomas. 

(2) A portion of tithes to value of 30 marcs reserved to the bishop to form a prebend 
for a canon of Wells. R. in. f. 110-111. 

John Uffington is admitted by bp. Robert to the prebend presented by bp. Jocelin. 

Four mares are assigned to the vicar choral at Wells, and the land to the prebend, 
according to arbitration. R. ii. ff. 109-110. These charters quoted by Archer are not now 
found in the Register. Four folios have been cut out in the Register, but the paging, 
which is of later date, goes on unbroken. 

Confirmation to bp. Jocelin of the patronatus of the abbey of Glastonbury, April 25, 


~anno regni 19° given by the hand of Radulf, bp. of Chichester, chancellor, attested by 


Richard, bp. of Durham, Walter of Kaerleon, Hubert de Burgh com. Cantiz, Philip de 
Albiniato, Godfrey de Craucumb, seneschals. R. iii. f. 15. 

Wynescomb church dedicated by bp. Jocelin in honour of St. James. Aug. 26, anno 
pontif. 30°. 

Endowment by Henry de Lovesest of the church with four acres. 

A meadow to the parson of Wynescomb, and an alder bed “‘alnetum suum.” R. iii. f. 100. 
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1236. 
3 Edmund, archbishop. 
31 Jocelin, bishop. 
William de Merton, dean. 

Dean Peter of Chichester dies; his executors are bp. Jocelin, Hugh, archdeacon of 
Taunton, and William of Bitton, sub-dean. R. i. f. 190. 

William de Merton elected dean. 

John of Palton renounces his right to two mares from the houses of Roger the chaplain, 
according to his will made over to him by the executors of Roger, William the dean, and 
Richard Kentiswood, chancellor. R. i. f. 88, n. 110. 

Bp. Jocelin consecrates church of Compton Episcopi, and endows the church with 10 
acres in the moor to be closed; he grants to Helias, chaplain, canon, and parson of Compton 
to run 8 oxen, together with the bishop’s oxen, in the pastures of the bishop’s manor. R. i. 
f. 26, n. 34. 

Confirmation by dean and chapter. R. iii. f. 338. 

Bp. Jocelin grants to dean William Merton the houses which Peter, late dean, held, 
lying between houses of Richard the chancellor and Henry of London, canons. 

Given by the hand of Master William de Maydenstone (Maidstone) in chapter, Sept. 29, 
1286. R.i. f. 43, n. 167. 

The canon of Yatton had leased for ten years the rectory of Yatton to the abbot and 
convent of St. Augustine’s, Bristol. William, provost of Combe, becomes sub-tenant of abbot 
of St. Augustine, Bristol, as firmarius of Yatton for ten years from 1237 for 45 marcs a-year, 
the dean and chapter become surety for him on the security of his provostship and all his 


20 Henry III. 
11 Gregory IX. 


goods. 


Octave of St. Martin, 1236. R. i. f. 61, n. 240. 


1237. 
4 Edmund, archbp. 
32 Jocelin, bishop. 
William de Merton, dean. 


Bp. Jocelin gave the church of Uongresbury to the canons in augmentation of their 


21 Henry III. 
12 Gregory IX. 


communa, reserving appointment of a vicar. 
The vicarage endowed with lesser tithes, offerings at altar, and a third of the tithe of 


“hay—the “ curia persone”. to belong to canons. Another curia to be assigned to the vicar 
near the church. A third of ten acres of wood belonging to the church to belong to the 
vicar—the vicar to pay archdeacon’s procurations and “ cathedralicum,” and a third of all 
other dues. Wells, in festo St. Phil. et St. Jacobi, 1237. RB. i. f. 43 in dors., n. 169. 

Arrangement made by bp. Jocelin between dean and subdean as to jurisdiction over town 
and suburbs. Dean, when present, to take cognizance of all causes, in his absence the sub- 
dean ; in the absence of both the dean’s official. 


VOL. LI. Ore 


Lid Fie 
Dean Peter dies. 


Dean William de 
Merton. 


st OE 
Compton 
Kpiscopi. 
July 13. 


Deanery houses. 
Sept. 19. 


Novem. 18. 


3 WAR 


Congresbury to 


May 1. 


Jurisdiction of 
dean and sub- 
dean. 


£, 128, 
Ordinance of 
election of dean 
confirmed. 
South Barrow. 


Land in St. 
Clement Danes. 


Obit of Peter, 
late dean, in 
the chapel of 
St. Calixtus. 


Whitchurch, 
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Members of the bishop’s familia to be tried by the bishop, or his official, the money fines 
inflicted on them to go to the fabric of the church; in other cases the fine to belong to the 
dean or subdean, whichever tries the case, after paying fee of the apparitor. R. i. f. 44. 

Confirmation by papal legate Otho (cardinal-deacon of St. Nicholas in carcere Tulliano) 
of Jocelin’s ordinance concerning election of dean, 1216. 

Bp. Jocelin arbitrates between dean and chapter and Alured, lord of South Barrow, 
about patronage of South Barrow : 

(1) The advowson to belong to the dean and chapter, according to gift of grandfather 
of Alured to bp. Reginald. R.1i. f. 35. 

(2) Pension to the chapter remitted. 

(3) Jurisdiction transferred to archdeacon of Wells. 

(4) The dean and chapter present as vicar the nominee of Alured, Thomas of Alitheford 
(Alford). R.i. f. 85, n. 116. 

Release by William the chaplain and the brethren aud sisters of the hospital of St. 
Bartholomew, London, to bp. Jocelin of rent of ten shillings, which he used to pay to the 
hospital on his messuage in St. Clement ‘‘ de Denissemans churche” (St. Clement Danes), on 
south side of church towards the Thames, paying yearly a pound of pepper. 

Attested by Andrew Bukerell, mayor of London, Richard Renger, Roger le duc, Tervic 
de Colonia, Stephen de la Strande, Richard Fitzedward. R. iii. f. 8348 in dors. Orig. 
doct. 36. 


1238. 
5 Edmund, archbishop. 
33 Jocelin, bishop. 
William of Merton, dean. 

Peter of Chichester, late dean, had left land in Merlegh of Wookey to endow his obit. 
R, i. f. 131 in dors. 

William of Maulesbury (Melbury) had renounced all rights in that land. R. iu. f. 190. 

Bp. Jocelin desiring to retain those lands in Wookey in the bishop’s hands, and also 
to carry out the dean’s bequest, gave to the church in exchange 60 shillings out of the 
7l. 10s. due from the archdeacon of Wells to endow the mass at the altar of St. Calixtus, 


22 Henry III. 
13 Gregory IX. 


to be thus distributed : 


1 penny to vicar celebrating. 

1 farthing to the vicar assisting. 

5 shillings for lights. 

10 shillings on the anniversary. R. ii. f. 131-2. March 26, 1238. R. i. f. 190. 

Thomas, prior of Bath, and the convent attest. R. i. f. 363 in dors. and f. 364. 

Godfrey de Mandeville gave advowson of Whitchurch Canonicorum to bp. Jocelin. 
R, in. f. 450. 

Wilham Longsword, earl of Salisbury, granted for himself and his heir William de 
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Bratton, to the canonry of Whitchurch or to the dean and chapter of Wells to make a 
walled park “ad cuniculos servandos,” and surrendered his right of way for his cattle 


R. 11. f. 375, 


“jus chacie,” 7. e. “ viam per quam aguntur animalia ad pascua.” 


23 Henry III. 
13 Gregory IX. 


6 Edmund, archbishop. 
39 Jocelin, bishop. 
William of Merton, dean. 

Bp. Jocelin confirms grant by dean Peter (dated 1236) and the chapter to Robert 
Gyfard, chaplain of St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, of all lesser tithes and offerings, reserving greater 
tithes, and of vineyards, and mills, and tithes due to the White Monks, and tithes of hay, but 
these last to belong to the vicar in Priddy, Wytenal, and Chilcote. 

Vicar to pay a pension of 20 marcs to the chapter. R.1i. f.101 in dors; Cf. R.i, 
f. 104. 

May 2. Bp. Jocelin confirms Lydeard to the canons 
R.i. f. 30; R. ii. f. 408. 

Sept. 30. North Curry, “ predium et ecclesia,” confirmed again, subject to the provi- 
R. i. f. 30, n. 107; R. i. f. 408. 

Dedication of church of Combe, “in honorem Sci. Nicolai,” by Stephen, bp. of Water- 
ford, on mandate of bp. Jocelin, but in his presence. 

Bp. Jocelin endowed it, giving the provost of Combe patronage of the vicarage of 
Chard, the mills of Fordyngton, Hornysbowe, and South Chard, but charged with pension 
of 20s. to the bishop from South Chard. 

The vicarage of Chard no longer to pay 40s. to the provost. 
p- 262 n. 

On day of St. Romanus the church of St. Andrew in Wells consecrated ‘in honorem 
S. Andree apostolorum mitissimi.” 


“ad augmentum commune.” 


sion for a vicar to be appointed by dean and chapter. 


Cf. Reg. Drokensford, 


Wynescombe manor and church are given to the communa, reserving 
(a) Payment of 5 marcs to the vicar, to be appointed by the dean and chapter. 
(b) Dues to the hundred of Banwell. 
This grant is made “on the morrow of the dedication of the church of Wells,” thus 
commemorated in the charter. 
“Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit Jocelinus dei gratia 
Noveritis nos- in dedicatione ecclesiz nostree 
Wellensis quam Sancti Romani mense Novembris* anno incarnationis Dominic 1239, in 


Bathon. Episcopus salutem in Domino. 


honorem Sancti Andrew apostolorum mitissimi dedicavimus, dedisse et concessisse et hac 


* Erratum in transcript in Adam of Domerham—‘“ mense Octobri.” 


SAD 
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presenti carta confirmasse pro nobis et successoribus nostris in dotem ejusdem ecclesiz 
nostra et decano et capitulo nostro Wellensi . . . Manerium de Wynescumbe, etc. 

In cujus rei robur et testimonium presenti scripto sigillum nostrum apponi fecimus. 

Datum Welliz in crastino Sci Romani auno Incarnationis Dominice 1239 et pontificatus 
rostri anno xxxiv.” R.i. f. 50 in dors.; R. iii. f. 99; printed by Hearne in Adam of Domer- 
ham, p. 252. 

On the morrow of St. Martin bp. Jocelin confirmed and made further augmentation of the 
endowment of the service in honour of the Blessed V. Mary, instituted 1206, and augmented 
in 1215 by grant of 30 mares. Cf. Reg. of bp. Ralph, p. 203. Vide under years 1205-1216. 

Decemb. 29, ‘die beati Thomae martyris,” bp. Jocelin confirmed to the canons, “ in 
augmentationem commune,” the church of Cheddar, formerly held and conceded by the 
convent of Bradenstoke. R.i. f. 30. Cf. R. i. f. 30, anno 1188. 

Resignation by rector and vicar of church of Mudford to bp. Jocelin. 

Grant of church to the communa, “ sublevaturus paupertatem canonicorum” ; patronage 
to belong to dean and chapter. R. 1. f. 30. 

Confirmation of grant of tenths to vicar of St. Cuthbert, made in 1236. R.i. f. 101; 
and f. 104, in dors. 


1240. 
24 Henry III. 7 Edmund, archbishop. 
14 Gregory IX. 35 Jocelin, bishop. 
William, dean. 

Confirmation of grant of St. Cuthbert, Wells, “in augmentationem commune.” R. i. 
in dors. 

Confirmation by royal charter of privileges to convent of Hinton Monachorum. Dugd. 
f. 30 Mon. 1, p. 960. 

Otho, cardinal legate, orders bp. Jocelin to summon to a synod at London all deans, 
archdeacons, abbots, and priors in his diocese, in person; all chapters, abbesses, and prior- 
esses by proxy, to appear before him on the octave of All Saints, and to urge the parochial 
clergy to make offerings, and to invite all to give one-twelfth of they revenue at least to the 
aid of. the pope. R.i. f.191. M. Paris, Hist. Angl. 11. 431. 

Edmund, archbishop, dies ; is buried at Pontigny ; his heart at Soysi. M. Paris, Chron. 


- Maj. iv. 72, 78. 


Vicarage of Whitchurch in Dorset instituted and endowed by Robert, bp. of Salisbury. 

A division of the greater tithes between churches of Wells and Salisbury. Patronage 
of vicarage reserved to bp. R. iu. f. 341-343. 

Lands and tenements in North Curry given to dean and chapter by Simon Gyan, with 
condition of providing a chaplain for church of Stoke, with 50s. annually. R. iii. f. 207. 
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1241. 
25 Henry III. 


15 Gregory IX. 

John Saracenus, dean—son of Peter Saracenus, civis Romanus, an agent of the pope 
Vide Royal Letters, Henry III. 6, 269, 270, in 1212-1225. 

R. i. f. 75 in dors. 

Was he one of the 300 Romans for whom the legate Otto had provided, according to 
the pope’s order, out of the first benefices that fellvacantin England? M. Paris, Chon. May. 
iv. 31, 84. 

Cf. Rot. Chart. 1215, 9 July, grant to Peter Saracenus, civis Romanus, of 201. 1215, 27 
July. Grant to John, son of Peter Saracenus, of church of Skenefrith apud Fekeham. 
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John Saracenus, dean. 


in England. 


John Saracenus is called ‘‘ subdiaconus et capellanus papae.” 


Church of Milverton is annexed as one benefice to the archdeaconry of Taunton by 
bp. Jocelin, with consent of dean and chapter, and two prebends formed out of it. Woky, 
April 3, 1241. R. iui. f. 336 in dors. 

Confirmation by Thomas, prior of Bath. R. 11. f. 337. 


On morrow of St. Augustine’s, ‘‘ Anglorum apostoh,” May 27, at a general convocation 
of the canons, and in presence of bp. Jocelin, statutes are drawn up— 
half the 


year, either continuously or at intervals for ordinary canons, to entitle them to share in the 


(a) Defining obligatory “residence,” to two-thirds of the year for dignitaries ; 


communa. Residence is optional, but distribution of communa to be according to “ residence.” 
(b) Revision of the Ordinale. 
(c) Leave of absence to vicars to be granted by dean, or, in his absence, by the sub-dean. 
(d) Vicars to take place in choir according to the prebends to which they were admitted. 
(e) One audit per year fixed to day of St. Calixtus, October 14. 
(f) Bell to be rung to summon canons to the chapter. R. ii. f. 17. 
Pope Gregory IX. dies. 
Pope Celestine IV. pope for eighteen days. 
— Angl. ii. 458. 
Innocent IV. succeeds. Concil. tom xi. col. 310, 590. 
Boniface of Savoy elected archbishop of Canterbury by monks of Canterbury. M. Paris, 
Hist. Angl. ii. 448. 
Wynescumb appropriated to dean and chapter at resignation of Walter of Cossington. 
R. ii. f. 97, 98. Walter to receive the 
emoluments of the churches of Mudford and Luvington during life. 
Dean and chapter consent to whatever bp. Jocelin shall determine about church of 
Chewton. R. ii. 192. 
Chewton appropriated to abbey of Jumiéges in Normandy. 


M. Paris, Chron. Maj. iv. 172, and Hist. 


Dean and chapter inducted as perpetual rectors. 


R. ui. f. 183 in dors:; 
f. 184, and ordinance made by bishop, with consent of convent, regulating endowment of 
vicarage by the convent, with lesser tithes—a house and 5 marcs annually to vicar; a pen- 
sion of 85 marcs to be paid to the chapter; 3 marcs for a light at the service of the 
B. Virgin; and 3 marcs to the-archdeacon. 
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The convent of Gresteign accept bp. Jocelin’s ordinance about Norton sub Hamdon. 
Church appropriated to the convent and vicarage instituted, 40s. pension to dean and chapter, 
half a marc to the archdeacon. R. iu. f. 185, in dors. 

Convent of St. Augustine’s, Bristol, present to the vicarage of Paulet, and bind them- 
selves to proposed payment of tithes of vicar and pension of one marc to the nunnery of 
Buckland. R. iii. f. 157. 

Richard de Wrotham acquits the bishop and his successors and their men from all 
charges “de espeltamentis canum,” ie. the “lawing” or mutilation of the feet of hunting 


>? 


dogs—‘ et de pecunia danda pro espeltamentis,” or licences for remission. R.1i. f. 39 in 
dors. 


About this time, as was stated afterwards in 1248, a levy of one-fifth on all prebends 


and canonries for seven years was made by Bp. Jocelin. R.i. f. 69; Cf. at Salisbury Osm. 


Reg. 1, 7, 9, 41; the precedent there set in 1219 and 1235. 


1242. 
26 Henry ITI. 37 Jocelin, bishop. 
1 Innocent IV. John Saracenus, dean. 
Bps. of Salisbury, Exeter, and Worcester certify that they have made inspeximus of 
charters given by king John to bp. Jocelin in 1214, and by king Henry III. in 1235. R. iii. 
f. 17, 18, 342; f. 16, 339. 
October 17. Bp. Jocelin in chapter with the consent of the dean and canons increases 
the quotidians to all members of the church of St. Andrew in Wells. 
In the preamble to the ordinance he makes a statement of the completion of the 
fabric of the church. 
The text of the preamble is quoted in Archaeologia, L. 334, Reginald bishop of Bath. 
The church haying been built up from a state of dilapidation and enlarged and furnished 
with all things necessary for the divine offices, and consecrated anew, provision is now to 
be made for the better maintenance of the staff of the cathedral church. Their emolu- 
ments are increased and proportioned to their residence. 
Bp. Jocelin by his ordinance / 
(1) Changed the mode of distribution of the daily quotidians of bread from the 
canons’ barn (“ panis de grangia”’?) to money payments. 
(2) Increased the scale of daily payments. 
(3) Regulated the scale of payments by “residence” in Wells. 
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Scale of quotidians according to 


Bp. Jocelin’s Statute. Yearly value. Harlier usage. 


i, BoaG: 
To the bishop. 8 pence. | Sori eS 6 pence. 
5 pence. 4 white loaves. 
To the “quinque perso- 8 pence. 
nae,” dean, precentor, 4 pence. | ee 48 6 6 ees 
archdeacon of Wells, 2 white 1 joaves. 
chancellor, treasurer. 2 black. J 
To all other canons. 4 pence. 3 pence. 
2 pence. | a ee 5) 1 white. leat. 
1 black. 
To vicars-choral. 1 penny. = 9 [102% 1 loaf every other day, 
or half-commons. 
To all servants of the 
church, 
(a) some ; 1 penny. eee Oeco 1 commons. 
(b) others. 1 halfpenny. = 015 24 Half-commons. 


The residue at the end of the year to be distributed equally between the five personae 
and the canons resident in Wells, conditionally upon the former having resided two-thirds 
of the year either continuously, or at intervals, the latter in the same way for half the year. 
Cf. Archer’s Long Book, p. 19 in dors. R.i., f. 51; R.ii. f. 44,45; R. in. f. 8. 

October 29. Wedmore prebends reconstituted— 

(a) by union of Mark with Wedmore, as one benefice, to belong to the dean. 

(b) A fifth prebend formed thereby, united with the prebend of Dogmersfield formed in 
1215. This united prebend to follow the same rules as other prebends. R. i. 
f. 51, n.; R. ii. f. 44, R. ii. f. 449 in dors. 

Richard of Dynham, rector of Mark, had resigned the church, and the union is now 
effected by bp. Jocelin, to settle differences between the dean and the rector of Mark. 

With consent of bp. Jocelin and archdeacon of Bath, patron and rector, Robert Bretanche, 
senior, erected a chapel on his curia at Trubbewell, with conditions— 

(1) That the chapel be subject to the mother church. 

(2) That the lord and lady and family attend three times.a-year on the three principal 


festivals at the chapel of Empnett (Nempnett), a chapel of the parish church at Compton. . 


R. iii. f. 367 in dors. 

Grant by dean and chapter of a shop in High Street, ‘in magno vico,” to John, son of 
Hugh the cook, at 2s. a-year. R. ii. f. 188. 

xiii. Kal. Dec. — vigil of St. Edmund, Nov. 19—bp. Jocelin dies, “plenus dierum, 
vita et moribus commendabilis.” M. Paris, Hist. Angl. ii. 468. Archer corrects M. Paris as 
to the date which he had given, iii. Kal. Dec. 


October 29. 
Reconstitution 
of Wedmore 
prebend. 


Chapel at 
Trubbewell, in 
parish of 
Compton Martin. 


Death of bp. 
Jocelin, Nov. 19. 
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Noy. 24. 
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He is buried at Wells (R. i. f. 74), in the middle of the choir. R. in. f. 300. 

It would apper that notification to the chapter of Bath of the death of the bishop was 
not given until after the burial, the canons being anxious to secure the burial at Wells. 
Some of the monks of Bath were present in the church on the day of burial, and some 
differences seem to have arisen between them and the canons. R. i. f. 74. 

November 24th. Saturday after the feast of St. Edmund. The chapter send William 
de Bytton, archdeacon of Wells, and Walter de St. Quintin, archdeacon of Taunton, and 
Wilham de Maydenston (Maidstone), canon, to inform the chapter of Bath, to deliberate on 
the election of a successor, and to take steps in conjunction with the Bath chapter to obtain 
permission from the king to proceed to the election. R. 1. f. 73. 

The chapter of Bath are hereby warned not to attempt to do anything in this matter 
apart from the chapter of Wells. R.1. f. 74. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Canons of Wells at the time of bp. Jocelin’s death. 


Canonici Wellenses qui defuncto Jocelino controversiz inter Wellenses et Bathoniensis 
de electione Episcopi se immiscuerunt. 
Johannes Saracenus, Decanus. R. 1, f. 73, 4. Archer, Long 
Willelmus de Button, Archidiaconus Well. f. 73. Book, p. 35. 
Walterus de St. Quintino, Archid. Taunton. f. 73. 
Will. de Maydeneston, f. 73. 
Phil. de Gildeford, f. 73. 
Hugo Subdecanus, f. 74. 
Lucas de Membury, f. 74. 
Walterus de Sarum, dictus de Button, f. 74. 
Johannes de Cerde, 2b. 
Will. de Brugwalter, 7b. 
Robertus de Mariscis, f. 74. 1259, f. 105. 
S. de Endon, clericus domini Regis, f. 75. 
Johannes de Uffinton, missus ad papam, f. 75. 
W. de Eboraco, preepositus Beverlacensis, f. 76. 
Walterus de Cussinton, f. 65. 1259, f. 103. 
Ricardus de Dinam, 7b. 
Jocelinus Capellanus, 7b. 
Johannes Mansel, f. 78. 
Johannes Odelin (f. 80), preeb. de Yatton, 1259, f. 103. R. 3, f. 404. 
Johannes de Button (f. 80), preepositus, 1259. f. 104. 
Will. de Pilton (f. 80), 1259, f. 103. 
Will. de Kaynesham (f. 80). 
Wall. Bruno, 7b. 
Rad. de Chyw, ib. 
Ric. de Langport, 7b. 
Milo, 7b. 
Rog. de Wynesham, 7b. 
Will. de Lechlade, 7b. 
Walt. Sarum, 7b. 
John de Kaynesham, 2b. 
Rog. de Westbury. 
Lue. de Bristol. 
Walt. de Cerda. 
Thomas de Kent. 
Robert de Welles. 
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Masons. 


Goldsmith. 


Sculptor. 
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APPENDIX B, 


Master Workmen in bp. Jocelin’s time. 


Masons, goldsmiths, sculptors : 

(a.) The family of Lock.—Adam Lock, father, Thomas Lock the son, cementarii, are 
possessed of houses in Wells, which they make over for the use of schools in Wells. R. i, 
f. 38, 84; anno 1229, 1234, 

With them are connected as witnesses attesting their grants the names of two other 
cementarii, Deodatus and Thomas Noreis; and of different officers of the church, and of the 
bishop’s household; the subdean and two canons of Wells; three vicars; Elyas de Derham, 
seneschal and steward of bp. Jocelin; Walter the chamberlain; Lawrence and Ivo Cade, 
provosts of Wells. 

(b.) The family of Noreis, Norais, Noreys, appears about this time—Orig. Doc. 43, 
Master Thomas Norreis, 1235, 1243—and also in other documents belonging to the Old 
Almshouse in Wells. Richard Noreis attests in Henry III.’s time a grant to John Glaston, 
aurifaber (goldsmith) of a messuage in Wells. A. H. No.5. (Cf. Orig. Doc. 35, Godefrey 
aurifaber attests grant of houses in Wells.) In Edward I.’s time John le Noreys, son 
and heir of Robert le Noreys of Wells, makes a grant of houses in Southover, Wells. A. H. 
No. 6. Thomas (Norreys) the mason (cementarius) attests at Glastonbury (13 December, 
1249) a release from Ralph Page, son of Alwyn de Vinea, of messuages and lands in Glas- 
tonbury to William son of Roger Bunetone, together with Nicholas de Lostehulle, then 
seneschal (steward) of Glastonbury, and others. A. H. No. 3, with seal of Ralph Page fil. 
Alwyn de Vinea, a fleur de lys elegantly designed. 

(c.) The Bunetone Family, ‘ dictus sculptor.”—William de Bunetone, called “ sculptor” 
in Edward II.’s time grants 12 houses “in vico qui vocatur Boneton in villa Glaston.” and 
lands, to his son John de Boneton, charged with payment of 2s. to the abbot, and to heirs of 
William aurifaber (goldsmith) a pair of gloves (A. H. Nos. 11, 12). 

(d.) Elyas de Derham, witness to the grants of the Lock family (R.i. f. 34), is the 
name of one of the executors of the early draft of the will of Hugh bp. of Lincoln in 1212, 
coexecutor with bp. Jocelin, then in exile in France. He bears the same name as the canon 
of Salisbury, the ‘‘ rector ecclesie” of Salisbury, 1229-1229 (Osm. Reg. 11. cxxii.), and the 
traditional builder of the church of Salisbury; the “ incomparable architect” of St. Thomas’ 
shrine at Canterbury, 1220 (Matt. Paris, Hist. Angl. ii. 242); the master of the works in the 
king’s hall at Winchester, 1232 (Rot. Lit. Pat. 16 Hen. III. m. 5-6; Rot. Claus. 20 Hen. 
IIl.), whose death is mentioned by M. Paris in 1245.2 (Chr. Maj. iv. 418.) Others of the 
family of Derham (Dyrham in Gloucestershire) are named in the Wells registers. 

Walter de Derham, canon in 1234. R. i. f, 33. 

John de Derham, canon 1243-7, R. i. f, 64, f. 65, f. 78. 

R. de Derham, canon 1247, R.i. f. 96. 


* Vide a paper on Elias de Derhantr, read at the meeting of the Royal Archaeological Institute at 


~ Salisbury, 1887, by Rey, J, A. Bennett, F.S.A.—Archaeological Journal xliv, 365, 


XV.—Observations on an Elizabethan picture of four persons of distinction playing 
cards. By Guorcs Scouarr, C.B., F'.S8.A. 


Read January 19, 1888. 


THE curious panel-picture representing four gentlemen in the costume of the time 
of queen Hlizabeth, and evidently persons of distinction, playing at cards, which 
I have the pleasure of exhibiting this evening by permission of Messrs. P. and 
D. Colnaghi, is not altogether new to the Society. 

It was described little short of one hundred and three years ago by the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, in the Archaeologia, vol. viii. under the date May 4th, 
1785. 

The picture itself does not appear to have ever been exhibited or engraved, 
and, although so long an interval has elapsed, I cannot but think that the Fellows 
will still be glad of an opportunity of examining it for themselves. 

The Hon. Daines Barrington, in the above-mentioned account, states that it 
had been sold im the previous week (end of April 1785), at Greenwood’s auction 
room in Leicester Fields. It had originally belonged to the great Lord Falkland, 
from whom it descended to Charles Lucius Cary, seventh viscount Falkland, who 
died early in 1785 (see Huropean Magazime obituary for March). Mr. Daines 
Barrington, in a subsequent communication printed in the Archaeologia, dated 
February 23rd, 1786, states that the picture had since been purchased by Mr. 
Bird, of Hanover Square. 

It was known to Horace Walpole, who became earl of Orford in 1791, as he 
mentioned it to Mr. Granger, the compiler of the useful Biographical History of 
England, who states as follows: “Mr. Walpole has seen a picture of Lord- 
Treasurer Burghley and three other lords playing at cards, which would make a 
large print; but does not recollect where he saw it.’’* 

From this period to the present time the picture was quite lost sight of, and 


* Granger, ed. 1824, vol. vi. p. 183. 
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all record of it had cisapymavedt tit the autarmn of last year, when Mess: 
and D. Colnaghi, of Pelt Myili Hast, purchased it from or through the 
of Messra. Twiadon, Parker dud Co., solicitors, ii0, Reawell Square, Blooms 

According to tradition in the Falkland family, it was painted by Zucharo, 
represented Lord Burleigh playing at cards with vhewe other persons, who, 
their dress, appear to be persons of disti , ee in 
the same fingers of both their hands, (See ate XT 

With respect to the name of the Ai eye of the persons 7 
must confess to feeling considerable doubt and uncertainty, T fail | Hg , 
the hand of Zueharo ja the drawing and. ooloweing; but the picture, b 
_ suffering the usual fate af cleaning and reehometiog, waat have been extrel 
well painted in a broad and forcible style. From whet | dovre wren af is v 
works, I would attribute it to the hand ef Cornelins Recah’ Foe 

The two ventral personages are digmfied, and hawile chelx qed He 
caution. They wear enseigns or gilt medallions in their heaidvesses, the ri 
hawd one is ornamented with Europa on the bull, and the other with a 
profile of a head turned to the left and mounted in gold, but no lace or ’ 
The costumes of the two outer figures, wearing small frills and ruffles of 
lace edged with, black, and the golden tags set twovand two, cic 
down their sleeves, and fur-facing to their mantles, would imply the x 
the sixteenth century, or early!in the queen’s reign. : 

The period of the picture is moreover indicated by the coins on the 
which are silver stamped with the effigy and device of Heary VIII. and « 
Elizabeth, mixed with Spanish gold, and we may hope to learn from the 0 
vation of some experionged otumismatist the precise date to which: “uns 
be carrie back. ‘The devices mpon the coins ane minatoly, phoned and Ww 
antiquarian fidelity. my ee 

~ It is éurious that there is a uniformity abont the rings as € indicating 

social connection. Both on the right, and the left hand of every figure 
gold rings (sixteen in all), those on the forefinger being larger, with s¢ 
jecting black stones. Those on the little finger are sinaller, with a J 
black stone imbedded in each. It may here be noted that nO 
employed upon the picture, as sometimes continued to be thie faslit 
sixteenth century, especially in German paintings. The i 
plain white, wh the faces only of those held ie er BOE 
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nearest to the spectators are visible. They are distinctly marked. No card with 
its face turned upwards appears on the table; but several with plain white backs 
lie in the centre of the green cloth, with money profusely strewn about. At the 
corner of the table nearest to the front is a square metal box with a slit in it, and 
a pack of cards still done up in its white paper wrapper, bearing a red pattern on 
it, which is apparently a shield of the royal arms, with dragon supporters and the 
name of the card-maker. It corresponds, having ends for turning down, with a 
woodcut impression from a block intended for a cover for a pack of cards made 
by a French maker, fac-similed on page 142 of vol. vii. of the Archaeologia. On 
the opposite corner of the table lie the remains of a pack ready for dealing. 

The base and part of the shaft of a column appears in the background between 
the two central figures. I have not been able to detect any writing or figures or 
monogram on the darker parts of the picture. 

It is painted on oak panel, composed of planks joined horizontally, and 
measures 5 feet 12 inch long by 3 feet 23 inches high. 

The marked countenances of the central figures, with great peculiarity in the 
growth of the beards, form of the eyelids, and contrast of proportion in the noses, 
would render the identification easy if the parallel only could be met with. The 
form of the black cap of the venerable personage is uncommon. That of the 
short-bearded man, with a tall crown to it, is similar to that of Sir Philip Sydney, 
in the full-length miniature by Isaac Oliver, now in the royal collection at 
Windsor. In the subsequent reign this fashion became common, as in portraits 
of James I. and Thomas Lant (dated 1587). Hnseigns on head-dresses, however, 

belong rather to the beginning of the century, and appear frequently in the works 
of Holbein, both for male and female costume. 

It is remarkable that none of the figures look directly at the spectator as if 
intending to take him into their confidence by showing their hand. 

The knave of hearts, a full-length figure, in contrast to our modern all-heads- 
and-no-tails fashion, is very clearly defined. The pips of the other cards look 
suspiciously clear, and seem as if they had been freshened. The eight of hearts 
held by the right-hand figure is upside down. 

Primero, which is twice mentioned in Shakspeare, with reference to Henry 
VIII: and the Merry Wives of Windsor, continued in vogue till the end of the 
sixteenth century. On the 28th of December, 1599, Rowland Whyte writes from 
Baynard’s Castle to Sir Robert Sydney: “ At court, her majesty hath graced the 
dancing and plays with her own presence, and played at cards in the presence at 
primero with the lord treasurer (Lord Buckhurst), Mr. Secretary, and the Lord 
North.”’—Collins’s Letters and Papers, folio, 1746, vol. 1. p. 154. 
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A few lines extracted from the former account of the picture given by Mr, 
Daines Barrington, as bearing upon the game played and the appearance of the 
cards themselves, will render this very slight notice more complete :— 

«The cards are marked as at present (A.D. 1785), and differ from those of more 
modern times only by being narrower and longer; eight of these le upon the 
table with the blank side uppermost, whilst four remain in each of their hands. 

Other particulars deserving notice are, that one of the players exhibits his 
cards, which are, to the best of my recollection, the knave of hearts with the ace, 
seven and six of clubs. 

There are also considerable heaps of gold and silver on the table, so that these 
dignified personages seemed to have played for what would not at present be 
called a chicken stake.” 

He does not state that the right-hand player exhibits three of his cards, which 
are the six of spades, seven of hearts (reversed) and clubs, the upper pips of 
which alone are seen; his fourth card, the plain side only visible, he reserves in 
his right hand as if about to play it. 

Among the nearly two hundred games with which Rabelais describes Gara- 
gantua as amusing himself, that of primero stands second. Duchat, in his elaborate 
notes on the twenty-second chapter of the first book of Rabelais, gives sufficient 
particulars to prove that primero is the game which occupies the players before us. 

Duchat says of primero: ‘‘ Hach player hath four cards which are dealt one 

by one; a seven is the highest in point of number (which he can avail himself of) 
and counts for twenty-one; the next is the six, and counts for sixteen; the next 
is the five and counts for fifteen; the ace reckons for the same number, but the 
deuce, trois and quatre count only for their respective number of points. The 
knave of hearts most commonly is pitched upon for the quinola, which the player 
may make what card and of what colour he pleases. If the cards are all of 
different colour the player wins primero, and if they are all of the same colour he 
wins the flush.” 
With respect to the Cary family, the former possessors of the picture, we may 
bear in mind how closely they were connected with queen Elizabeth, that her 
mother and the mother of Henry Cary, lord Hunsdon, were sisters, and that Sir 
Edward Cary, father of the first viscount Falkland, was master of the Jewel 
Office to Elizabeth and James I. 

P.S. Subsequently to the exhibition of this picture before the Society, it 
became the property of the Harl of Derby, K.G., and is now deposited in Knowsley 
Hall, Lancashire. 


XVI.—Hpiscopal Staves. By the Rev. Frepurick Guorce Luz, D.D., F.S.A. 


Read February 23rd, 1888. 


A starr of office is of great antiquity. It is believed to symbolize superiority, 
power, capacity, and function: the superiority, power, and authority of the 
person bestowing it, the presumed competence and capacity of the recipient, and 
the official function he endeavours to discharge. Sometimes such a staff is 
actually used as a support. 

As a token or symbol of authority it appears to have been adopted—under 
various forms and with due distinctions—by pontiffs, heads of tribes,* kings,” 
priests, warriors, prophets,° judges, and magistrates. The sceptre of the sovereign, 


a “ And the Lord spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Take thy rod and stretch out thine hand 
upon the waters of Egypt, ete.;” Exodus, vii. 19. “And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Take 
the rod, and gather thou the assembly together, thou, and Aaron thy brother, and speak ye unto the 
rock before their eyes; and it shall give forth his water, and thou shalt bring forth to them water 
out of the rock.” Numbers, xx. 7, 8. 

>’ “The Archbishop delivers the Sceptre, with the Cross, into the King’s Right Hand, saying, 

Receive the Royal Sceptre, the Ensign of Kingly Power and Justice. 

And then He delivers the Rod, with the Dove, into the King’s left Hand, and saith, 

Receive the Rod of Equity and Mercy: and God, from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, 
and all just works do proceed, direct and assist You in the Administration and Exercise of all those 
Powers which He hath given You. Be so merciful, that you be not too remiss; so execute Justice, 
that You forget not Mercy. Punish the Wicked, protect the Oppressed; and the Blessing of Him who 
was ready to perish shall be upon You; thus in all things following His great and holy Example, of 
- whom the prophet David said, ‘ Thou lovest Righteousness and hatest iniquity; the Sceptre of Thy 
Kingdom is aright Sceptre;’ even Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” Form and Order of the Coronation. 
etc. pp. 39, 40. London: 1821. ‘ 

¢ “ Tay my staff upon the face of the child.” 2 Kings, iv. 29. 

“With wand of ebony, and sable stole, 
Chaldea’s wisest scan the spectral scroll.” 
Belshazzar’s Feast, by Edwin Arnold, p.10, Oxford: 1852. 
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the staff and scrip of the seer, the baton of the commander of legions, the rod* 
of the chamberlain, and the symbolical verge of the magistrate or his marshal, 
or of the cathedral verger, are very generally known. The use amongst us of 
a staff by the village constable, betokening lawful secular authority, may have 
ceased; but the close-grained and more lengthy baton of the modern police- 
man indicates actual power, and when required occasionally imparts with 
sufficient directness and effect an appreciable modicum of physical force. It is 
not any of these, however, which are now being dealt with, but the symbolical 
cross or crozier (crux archiepiscopalis) of the Christian patriarch and metro- 
politan, and the pastoral staff or crook of the bishop, cardinal, and abbot 
(baculus pastoralis, ferula, pedwm, cambutta). 

Though the terms “‘crozier”’ and “pastoral staff’? have been and are frequently 
used interchangeably, yet such use, as the writer ventures to contend, is inexact, 
loose, and erroneous. For the crozier—that is a cross surmounting a staff—is 
certainly not a pastoral staff or crook, nor is the pastoral staff or crook a crozier: 
these two ornamenta ecclesiastica differing distinctly in themselves, and belonging, 
both by right and custom, to distinct offices of different rank and dignity. 

That some staff of office was used by Christian rulers and teachers, almost 
from the beginning—there being precedents for such use—is on the whole toler- 
ably clear. Even of the Founder of Christianity such a tradition remains.” Of 
direct evidence perhaps there is not much now in existence, but of indirect 
evidence of various kinds there appears more than enough to warrant this 
assertion. The independent traditions of Oriental Christians, of Syrians, Copts, 
Nestorians, inhabitants of Malabar, and others, together with the scattered records 
of monastic treasures in Italy, Spain, France, Ireland, and our own country, with 
the graven representations on tombs or wall-paintings of Christian antiquity, 
speak on the subject both with directness and distinctness. 

As Honorius of Autun and Peter of Cluni have each recorded, St. Hucharius, 


@ “ Regard Our confidence ; respect Our authority, maintain the ancient rights of this office.” 
’ The monarch’s address to the chamberlain, and the officials under him. “ Offices Conferred by the 
Delivery of a Rod.”—Tracts, Lambeth library, 104, c. 10. 

» Archbishop Browne of Dublin, a.p. 1538, procured the removal and destruction of various 
relics preserved at Christ Church cathedral in that city, and publicly burnt what was then known 
and reverently regarded as “ the staff of Jesus.” This staff, believed to have contained only a small 
fragment of the original, ‘was in Dublin performing miracles from the time of Patrick down to 
that time, and had been in the hands of Christ while he was among men.” See Christ Church 
Cathedral, Dublin ; by Edward Seymour, M.A. p. 33. Dublin: 1869. 
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first bishop of Tréves, received from St. Peter, chief of the Apostolic College 
and prince of the apostles, the gift of his own personal staff. By the instru- 
mentality of this staff, the saintly bishop in question raised to life again his 
friend St. Maternus. Prior to the tenth century this staff, treasured as a venerated 
relic, had been removed to Cologne; but Egbert, archbishop of Tréves a.p. 980, 
procured its return from Werinus, archbishop of Cologne, to its proper place. 
The staff, as I am informed, is of wood, without a crook, covered with engraved 
plates of silver,—a perfect protection, save that here and there an orifice has 
been provided, filled with crystal, through which the actual wood, much decayed 
in parts, may be seen. Round the top of the staff are small silver images of the 
eleven apostles, but these are probably not of earlier date than the eighth or ninth 
century, having no doubt been added as suitable adornments. The case in which 
it is now preserved is also covered with silver plates, studded with uncut jewels. 
That illustrious and noble man, pope Innocent III. (Lothario Conti, a.p. 1198-1216, 
author of the Veni Sancte Spiritus and Stabat Mater) in chapter 62 of his tractate 
on ‘The Mysteries of the Eucharist,’ affirms the reasonableness, universality, 
and accuracy of this tradition, which he himself unhesitatingly accepts and 
proclaims anew as coming down from the remotest antiquity, to be worthy of the 
acceptance and respect of the faithful. 

One ancient form is frequently found depicted in the catacombs of Rome, viz. 
a short staff, with an oval or spherical knop at the top; not unlike the Roman 
litwus. The shepherd’s-crook form is also found there. So likewise is another, 
but more unusual type—a staff with a double plain crook, having the two horns 
turned upwards, lke the letter Y. Such, I am informed, is still used by the 
authorities of the Christians of Malabar. 

The earliest representations of an official staff in the hands of apostle," pope, 
patriarch, and prelate appear to be quite plain; sometimes without either knop or 
ball at the top, or any kind of addition or ornament. That of pope St. Gelasius, 
however (4.D. 492-496), seems to have been surmounted by a small globe or ball; 
that of St. Gregory the Great. (a.p. 590-604) with a cross. Examples of these 
early forms either existed, or exist, in mosaics, paintings, or sculptures, at 


® The pilgrim’s staff of St. James the Great. This particular symbol is not unlike the earliest 
types of episcopal staves. In some éarly papal bullae, e.g. those of Pascal II. (a.p. 1099-1118) and 
Alexander III. (4.p. 1159-1181), I find a staff with a small globe on the top, placed between the 
heads of SS. Peter and Paul; but on that of pope John XXII. (4.p. 1316—1334) in my own posses- 
sion, as well as on that of Innocent III. (a.p. 1352-1362) found a few years ago at Chetwode priory, 
Bucks, the staff is surmounted by a small Maltese cross. 
VOL: LI. 36 
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Rome, Venice, Torcello, Padua, St. Ambrose’s church Milan, Pavia, Perugia, Zara, 
and Pola. These examples, or careful drawings of them, I have personally 
examined. 

In the western court of the church of St. Ambrose at Milan, on an incised 
slab, there remains depicted an ancient episcopal staff of office, headed by two 
small globes, one larger than the other, and with a circular knob at the shoulder 
below. The hands of the bishop represented, who is in pontificals, are crossed on 
his body, while the staff in question, short and otherwise plain, lies beneath them ; 
the chasuble is large and flowing. Before the screen of the church at Torcello a 
similar representation on an incised slab remains. 

In a fresco discovered 14 December, 1861, on the south wall of the old church 
of Turriff, Aberdeenshire (the site of an old Celtic monastery), a painting of St. 
Congan,* an abbot in pontificals appeared, bearing in his left hand a long staff 
with a very small cross upon a globe, at its head. This was painted yellow. 

Contemporaneously with the use of such a simple rod of office, a kind of 
walking-staff or crutch, much shorter in length and crowned with a tau-cross” 


« St. Congan. See Brev. Aberdon. Pars Estiva, folio exxvi. London: 1852-1854. Fordun, Sco- 
tichron. lib. iii. c. 28. Kalendars of Scottish Saints, ete. by A. P. Forbes, D.C.L. p. 310, Edinburgh : 
1872. 

> “Tongé est minor pedo pastorali Latinorum; ita ut episcopus incedens facile possit super ipsam 
manu sese fulcire. Summitas ejus sese in longum extendit, et versus extremas partes incurvatur, 
finitque in faciem duorum serpentum sese ex adverso adspicientium.” Commentarius de Sacris 
Ecclesiae Ordinationibus, authore Ioanne Morino, fol. 245; Parisiis: 1655. These two dragons, as 
professor Christopher Damalas asserts, were regarded as the dragon of the earth and the dragon of 
the air—neither of which would be permitted to harm the prelate who grasped faithfully and firmly 
“the rod and staff” of the Almighty’s comfort. Thus the episcopal staff was not only to be the 
means of upholding and correcting his spiritual flock, but of sustaining the bearer of the symbol. 
A good example of a plain tau-shaped cross was observed and drawn by the late Dr. Oliver of 
Exeter, at Manaccan in Cornwall, and examined by the late Canon Rock It femained ona grave- 
stone in the chancel of St. Anthoninus’s church. This stone, rectangular in shape, had five crosses 
in circles in a line along its head and four circles at its feet. An early type of mitre—not unlike 
the official caps of the doges of Venice—together with a book of the Gospels and the cross in 
question—were sculptured in relief. Other specimens of the tau-cross remain at Rockcliffe, 
Cumberland; Great Bedwyn, Wilts ; and at Trewoof and Landewednack, in Cornwall. Moreover, 
in the ancient entrance to the round tower of Brechin cathedral church, in Scotland, there is a very 
remarkable doorway or entrance, some little distance from the ground. This, formed of four stones, is 
semi-circular in its head, and bears a clothed and crowned figure of Christ on the cross, sculptured 
in relief at the top of the arch. On either side of the entrance are two small carved figures of 
bishops or abbots on brackets; that to the right, in pontificalibus, bears a tau-shaped cross; that to 
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(potentia), is often found represented in the hands of Oriental prelates; and 

became the typical form for bishops of the Eastern communities, being also 

occasionally used in the West. The “crutch of St. Thomas of Canterbury ”’ in St. 

Paul’s, London, was of this shape, with relics preserved in it. A sculptured 

specimen is represented in the hands of a bishop in pontificals, towards the base of 

the round tower of Brechin cathedral; and three wooden specimens, one with a head 
of bone, are believed to be in the keeping of Roman Catholic prelates in Ireland— 
at Limerick, Thurles, and Maynooth. Sometimes the heads of these staves were 
elaborately carved. I know of one, purchased at Trieste, in private hands, the 
staff of bronze and the head formed of walrus tusk, probably of the eleventh 
century, and of Byzantine work, in which the Saviour’s face appears engraved on 
one side, the ‘ Theotokos” on the other, while a serpent’s head forms the end of 
the right arm of the cross, and that of a dove the left—indicating possibly, as has 
been remarked, that a Christian prelate should possess the wisdom of the serpent 
and the harmlessness of the dove—symbolism impressive as it is appropriate. An 
ivory head of a tau-cross of the tenth century is preserved in the library at 
Rouen; another, still plainer, but of the same type, is in the museum at the Hotel 

Cluny. This latter was found in the tomb of Morard, abbot of St. Germain des 
Prés, who governed that house a.p. 990-1014. A Russian friend informs me, that 
in his country oaths are frequently taken upon the staff of a bishop, and that such a 
tau-headed staff of ivory mounted in gold, during two centuries exclusively used 
for that purpose, is preserved in the treasury of the cathedral church of Moscow. 
It is believed to have been anciently used in bestowing an episcopal blessing on a 
multitude, and to be at least seven hundred years old. 

The ivory tau-headed pastoral staff containing relics, preserved in the ancient 
abbey of the Benedictines, known as “archbishop St. Herbert’s cross,” appears to 
be of Byzantine work of the tenth century. Upon it the crucifix with our Lady 
and St. John are represented. The lions’ heads at the end of the cross-arms of 
the same work are archaic, and very conventional. At the head of the cross, in 
a vesica, our Lord is represented in glory, giving His blessing, supported by two 


the left, in flowing surplice and caputwwm, a short staff with a crook at its head. At the foot of the 
entrance on either side is carved a conventional wolf or dragon. Competent judges, including the 
late Bishop Forbes of Brechin, regard this entrance as of great antiquity, probably as early as the 
tenth century. Its external border is adorned with a narrow band of small circles. The figures 
specially referred to seem to indicate that in Scotland both forms of the pastoral staff were in simul- 
taneous use at the period in which the sculptured figures were made. 


Siaa 
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angels upon clouds. The following engraved inscription, “‘ Reliquiae Sanctae 
Mariae et Sancti Christophori,” appears in Roman letters. 

There are, moreover, no less than five heads of tau-crosses preserved in the 
South Kensington museum—the last with the staff complete—of which the 
following are descriptive notes, made after their due and careful inspection : 

1. Head of a tau-staff of the eleventh century, ci7ca a.p. 1060, of walrus 
ivory, with lozenge-shaped compartments, containing the signs of the zodiac. 
On the under part of the T are two arches, one with a figure of a bishop or 
abbot holding a crook-like pastoral staff and a book; the other bearing a tau- 
shaped staff. It is said to have been brought from Northern HKurope. 

2. Head of a tau-staff of the eleventh century, circa a.p., 1040, formerly in 
Liége cathedral, carved and pierced, of walrus ivory; representing on one side 
within an ornamental circle Our Blessed Lord in the act of benediction ; and on the 
other, within a similar circle, the Virgin and Child. Around are serpents and 
dragons seizing men, or overcome by St. Michael. 

3. A tau-shaped head of a staff carved in ivory, with male figures and mon- 
sters amongst conventional foliage. It is of the twelfth century, and probably of 
French work. 

4, A tau-shaped head of an episcopal or abbatial staff of walrus ivory, carved 
with serpents and adorned with uncut gems. In the centre of the head is a 
canopy with a semicircular arch, under which is a figure of a bishop in pontificals 
holding a plain staff without a head. This is of North European workmanship, 
and of the twelfth century. 

5. A tau-shaped Greek staff with ivory top, fashioned into two dragons’ 
heads recurved. The staff itself is eight-sided in shape, made of hard wood, 
covered alternately with small plates of ivory, tortoise-shell, and mother of pearl, 
and adorned with studs of silver. The knops are of ivory. Its length is 5 feet 
4 inches, and it is of the sixteenth century. / 

Enamelled staves, like a shepherd’s crook, of the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, likewise exist abroad—e.g. at Paris, Sens, Amiens, and Angers—in which 
the crook represents a serpent’s head and body, the scales of it being of blue and 
green enamel. Along the back a row of fins of metal, gilded, form a kind of 
crockets. Within the crook of some of these, St. Michael is represented piercing 
with a spear the body of a dragon in the form of a salamander. In other 
examples there are no figures within the crook. 

Pastoral staves and pontifical and processional crosses are found to be made of 
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one or more of the following materials: wood,* bone, ivory, horn, gold, silver,” 
brass, latten, copper, iron (damascened® with gold and silver), crystal,* tortoise- 
shell, and mother of pearl. 

The most ancient pastoral staves, in the form of a shepherd’s crook, are those 
of the greatest simplicity.” A mere circular staff, with a knop at its shoulder 
or crown, sometimes with a second but a smaller below, and a plain curved 
crook above, with a metal point at the foot of the staff, completes the ornament. 
When made of wood, staves are sometimes found without any knop. Subse- 
quently such staves, though retaining their simplicity of form, were of beaten 
work, cased with metal, enamelled, and carved with devices. Later on, the knop 
of the pastoral staff began to be decorated with ballflowers, or other archaic 
ornaments, or with certain appropriate devices; the crook was crocketed with 
simple leaves, its end terminating in a flower, a salamander’s, a dragon’s, or a 
lion’s head; precious stones being sometimes added. Still later such crooks were 
decorated with great elaboration and richness; the crockets were larger and more 
intricate, while the knop or shoulder of the staff was considerably increased in 
size; adorned with tabernacles or niches with canopies, cuspings, buttresses, 
floral finials, and figures of saints. Of this general type the two English exam- 
ples preserved at New College and Corpus Christi College, Oxford—the staves of 
William of Wykeham (a.p. 1367-1404), and of bishop Richard Fox (4.p. 1487- 
1528)—are most interesting. The crook often contained a single subject, such as 
Our Lord, Our Lady, or one of the saints, or else some Christian symbol; and 


4 “Ttem; Baculus pastoralis de Mazero sive Cipresso, cum capite argenteo deaurato artificia- 
liter composito.” 

“Et Memorandum, quod dominus Episcopus [Robert de Braybrooke]| habet in sua custodia ij 
baculos pastorales pertinentes ad ecclesiam.”—Archaeologia, “Inventories of St. Paul’s, London,” 


vol. u. p. 515. 
> Amongst the “ Ornamenta alienata per dictum Walterum Abbatem, sine voluntate conventus, 
tempore guerrae,” A.D. 1143. “ Et unum baculum argenteum.”—Cartularium Monasterii de Rame- 


seia, vol. 11. p. 274. London: 1886. 

¢ The pastoral staff of the Most Rev. Walter Steins, archbishop of Bombay, S.J. is of iron 
damascened in gold and silver—the staff hollow, and its crook adorned with brilliants, rubies, and 
moonstones. It is believed to have been originally made circa 1590 in Goa, but repaired and addi- 
tionally adorned recently. 

4 Tn the treasury of St. Mark’s, Venice, there is a pastoral staff with a head of crystal, set in 
silver-gilt, and with the stem of ivory—From information of Father Zanetti of Murano given to 
the author. 

¢ Three illustrations of the pastoral staff of St. Fillan may be seen in Mr. Joseph Anderson’s 
very interesting volume, Scotland in Early Christian Times. 
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sometimes a group of figures. Occasionally other knops were added at intervals 
down the staff, to be further adorned and enriched by the taste and skill of the 
artificer. 

The wooden staff of St. Erhard, it may be here added, remains at Ratisbon ; 
while that taken from the tomb of bishop Lyndewode, in St. Stephen’s chapel, 
Westminster, is preserved in the British Museum. Our society’s Archaeologia con- 
tains a tedious but graphic account of the rifling of that tomb.* 

It seems more than probable that the use of a prelatial staff became, here 
and there, degree by degree, customary throughout Christendom long before a 
rubrical direction for its delivery in the public act of consecration of a bishop 
was embodied in that solemn rite. This is true both of Catholics and Orientals, 
as well as of the ancient heretical bodies—the independent testimony of which 
efficiently serves to prove the universality of the old traditions. The more 
ancient offices, as is well known, do not contain any allusion to it.” When such 
were used rubrics were often brief, though custom, over and above written 
directions, may have been then regular enough and always duly regarded. Sub- 


2 Vol. xxxiv. 406. 

» In a very ancient Oriental form “‘ For the Promotion of an Abbot,” used in the eighth century 
and preserved in the Vatican Library (Liturg. MS. No. 1872), there is no delivery of the staff. Inde- 
pendent of directions for the imposition of the consecrating bishop’s hands and prayer, the only 
rubric stands thus: “‘ Postea tollit ab eo palliwm quo circwmdatur, et alterum ipsi circumponit: deinde 
ipsum osculatur et dimittit.” 

In another, of a somewhat later date, in the same library, No. 1875, a quarto MS., the following 
occurs in the service for the blessing of an abbot: ‘‘ Accipe hunc baculum, ut ipso fultus gregem tuum 
sancté et secundum Deum gubernes; nam in die judicii rationem de eo redditurus es Deo nostro.” 

The following is from the same MS. relating to a bishop: “ Accipe virgam istam, ut pascas 
gregem Christi tibi creditum, et recté obedientibus esto baculus et firmamentum: adversus autem 
inobedientes, scurras, et dicaces utere eadem virga, sed eos constringente et corrigente.” 

The ancient form for blessing the staff now quoted is at once terse and telling : “* Deus sine Qno 
nihil potest benedici vel consecrari, hunc Baculum benedicere dignare, ut quotiescunque famulus Tuus 
illum gestando, et te in corde tenendo, per hunc sustentatur, et tuae benedictionis repleatur. Per.” 

‘And the sentences below, used at its public delivery, are of remarkable appropriateness : “ Cum 
datur baculus, dicit—Accipe baculum sacri regiminis signum, ut imbecilles consolides, titubantes 
confirmes, pravos corrigas, rectos dirigas in viam salutis aeternae, habeasque potestatem eligendi 
dignos, et corrigendi indignos, cooperante Domino nostro.”—From an ancient MS. known as “St. 
Gregory’s Pontifical,” preserved in the Vatican Library. 

In the Syrian—i.e. Nestorian—rite of consecrating a bishop the following direction occurs: 
“ Deinde deducit archidiaconus ordinatum ad altare, baculumque accipit de manw ejus.” In that of the 
Maronites the older forms do not embody the giving of a staff, though here again custom is believed 
to have sanctioned its use. 
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sequently forms for blessing the staff, and for its public delivery to the new 
bishop were embodied in the book, whatever its name or title may have been, 
of episcopal ceremonials. It may be observed that as the Synod of Bethlehem, 
in the seventeenth century, in regard to matters dogmatic, substantially followed 
the Council of Trent of the sixteenth, so all the Oriental rites—Syrian, Coptic, 
Nestorian, Abyssinian, Russian, and Greek, some earlier some later, have at 
length adopted the Catholic practice as regards the benediction and delivery of 
the pastoral staff. With some, the blessing of it takes place privately and before- 
hand, but it is officially given in public to the newly-consecrated. 

In England—as in every other portion cf Christendom—though it was disused 
under the Tudor changes in 1551, but has been frequently restored since the 
year 1835—the pastoral staff was in use from a very early period. The Pontificals 
of Egbert (4.p. 734-766) and of Dunstan (4.p. 957-988) contain express directions 
regarding it; while Egbert’s contemporary, the Venerable Bede,” sets forth its 
true and generally-recognized symbolism. 

The forms for blessing and delivering the pastoral staff stand as follows in 
the old English rite: 

“* Dende consecrator, abstersis manibus suis, benedicat baculum pastoralem, sic : 

** Sustentator humanae imbecillitatis Deus, benes:dic baculum istum, et quod 
in eo exterius designatur, interius in moribus famuli tui propitiationis clementia 
operetur. Per Dominum.”’ 

In the Roman Pontifical, the first sentence stands, ‘‘ Sustentator imbecillitatis 
humanae Deus,” otherwise it is identical with that just quoted. 

The English rite continues : 

*“ Quum datur baculus dicat ordinator: Accipe baculum pastoralis offic: et sis 
in corrigendis viciis pie saeviens, judicium sine ira tenens, in fovendis virtutibus 
auditorum animos demulcens, in tranquillitate severitatis censuram non deserens. 

** Kit repetatur pro quolibet, si plures sunt.” 


a “The Lord clothe thee with the garment of heavenly glory; arm thee with hidden and 
spiritual weapons; adorn thee with the works of righteousness ; and beautify thee with the gifts of 
chastity ; that, without spot or blemish, thou mayest feed the sheep committed to thy reverence, in 
the fear of God and in all holiness, now and for ever. Amen.” , 

“Then the Head shall give the staff into his right hand, and shall say: ‘The rod of power which 
Jesus Christ the Lord sent out of Zion. May He feed thee, and through thee guide those whom 
thou shalt feed. Amen.’” The Nestorians and their Rituals, vol. ii. pp. 346, 347, 

> Bede’s treatise, De vii Ordinibus. 
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The form in the Roman Pontifical is alike identical in this particular, save 
that it has “ut’’ in the place of “et” at the commencement of the second 
sentence, and after “‘deserens”’ is “ R. Amen.” 

In the First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth, as it is called, the expressive 
and appropriate blessing of the pastoral staff* is omitted; but in the form for the 
consecration of a bishop or archbishop the following rubrical direction and exhor- 
tation retaining this ancient and most histrionic rite occur : 

“Then shall the Archbishop put into his hand the pastoral staff, saying: Be to 
the flock of Christ a shepherd, not a wolf, feed them, devour them not; hold up 
the weak, heal the sick, bind together the broken, bring again the outcasts, seek 
the lost. Be so merciful that you be not too remiss, so minister discipline that ye 
forget not mercy, that when the Chief Shepherd shall come ye may receive the 
immarcessible crown of glory through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Various inscriptions in different languages are found engraved on pastoral 
staves, e.g. “‘ Homo—Deus,” ‘‘ Strike—spare,”’ or again, ‘‘ Strike in charity—spare 
in mercy,” ‘* Virga tua et baculus tuus, ipsa sue consolata sunt.’’ Or again, “ Ad 
finem,” ‘“‘ When thou art angry, thou shalt remember mercy, lest wrath for the sin 
of the people disturb the discernment of judgment in the Pastor.” Further, 1 
Mos.—2 Jus.—3 Pax., ‘In Deo,” “ Ave Maria,” ‘Ad Dei gloriam,” “ Patientia 
et caritate ;’’ while in sixteenth-century and later examples, the arms of the see, 
or of the bishop who used the staff, or of the donor who gave it, appear both 
engraved and enamelled. In many cases a personal record of the artificer is also 
engraved, while an inscription exclusively describing or relating to the donor 
likewise often remains. On the crook of the staff of provost Henry Robinson, 
now preserved in the bursary of Queen’s College, Oxford, the words ‘“‘ Vigr~anpo 
Diricrnpo,” and on the staff itself ““Corricunpo Svstenranvo,” are found encircling 
the representation of an eye. On the vewillwm the word ‘ VuLAnpo.”’ Robinson 
was bishop of Carlisle, a.p. 1598-1616. A 

I have no doubt whatsoever that the rectangular silken scarf, kerchief or 
pendant vexillwm,’ as it is technically termed, which was attached to the knop of 


“ It however contained the following general direction regarding the use of the staff: “And when- 
soever the bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion in the church, or execute any other public ministra- 
tion, he shall have upon him—beside his rochette—a surplice or albe, and a cope or vestment, and also his 
pastoral staf in his hand, or else borne or holden by his chaplain.” 

b Examples of the veaillwm occur on the brasses of archbishop Grenfield, in York Minster, a.p. 
315; of abbot Esteney, Westminster abbey, a.p. 1498; and of bishop Goodrich, at Ely, a.p. 1554. 
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the pastoral staff, was originally intended to be used in preventing the left hand 
of the prelate coming into contact with the metal of the staff. The moisture of 
the hand would naturally tend to tarnish the metal, while this latter, if not of 
silver or gold, would render the hand unfit for the immediate official work being 
done—the work of consecration, unction, or benediction. Originally, no doubt, 
the vexillum* was of plain linen, as was the ancient gremiale of the bishop—the 
cloth spread on his lap at certain sacred functions—subsequently both were made 
of samite, cloth of Bruges, Venetian velvet, or other richer material further 
enriched with embroidery. The symbolism of both—reasonable and_ beautiful 
enough in themselves—may have been provided and elaborated as a mere after- 
thought. 

The pastoral staves which were customarily placed in the coffins of bishops 
and abbots were commonly of wood, painted and gilded, and no doubt made 
specially for the funeral solemnity, though sometimes old and disused wooden 
staves appear to have been used. Such a wooden pastoral staff, taken from the 
stone coffin of Seabrook, abbot of Gloucester (a.p. 1457), was sold by public 
auction in London in 1774,” and the Rev. William Cole, the antiquary, records that 
he inspected, in the year 1770, a similar example exposed in the tomb of John 
de Fountains, bishop of Ely, who had been consecrated at London, 8th March, 
1220, and died at his palace of Downham 6th May, 1225. His bones were 
discovered on the repaving of the choir of Ely and an official ring purloined.° 

Here, in the rooms of this Society, are preserved (1) a knop of metal and a 
band of the same formerly attached to the back of the crook, belonging to John 
Wigmore, abbot of Gloucester, who died in 1337; (2) a cast of the head of another 
wooden staff said to have been taken from the grave of bishop Trilleck, of Hereford 
(A.D. 1844-1361), but I confess it appears to me to be of a later date; and (3) a 
cast of the quaint and almost unique bone head of a bishop’s staff in the Meyrick 
collection. 

That bishops and abbots carried their staves in their left hand is certain, 
and this in order to leave their right hand free for use in any official act or deed. 
Moreover, in public processions prelates in cope and mitre are constantly blessing 


2 At Mechlin cathedral church the brass of a bishop or abbot remains, in which, to all appear- 
ance, a vewillum depended from a crozier, not a staff. Tradition, however, affirms that the brass 
represented an abbot. 

- > It is now in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle. 
© Cole’s MSS. vol. xxxv. folio 8 in dorso. 
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those who bend for such a favour at their hands. Old records, as well as living 
custom, where the custom has never been lost, testify thus much. On tombs and 
seals of bishops, as well as on illuminations, however, the pastoral staff is often 
represented in the right hand. In the seal of John Saulscott, abbot of Hyde, in © 
chasuble, he bears the crook in the right hand, but (so far as I can make out) has 
no mitre. The same is the case with the figure on the seal of John Multon, abbot 
of Thorney. This has no doubt arisen from the taste, or want of taste, or lack of 
due knowledge of the designer—the position of such staff being made subservient 
to the art-needs or fancy of the painter, carver, or seal-engraver. No universal 
custom is found to be at all times invariably current. The theory that bishops 
carried their staves in their right hands and abbots in their left, and that these 
staves were respectively carried with the crook outward and inward, is neither 
borne out by ritual direction, custom, nor fact. 

A few references to special characteristics of existing monuments,* in which 
crooks and crosses are represented, may not be now out of place. Of those 
referred to I have had the privilege of personally examining the large majority. 

The early effigy of a bishop in the south side of the nave in Salisbury cathedral 
church—readily identified as that in which an inscription runs down the pillar- 
orphrey of the chasuble, and upon this latter the technical “ flower” of the same 
is represented—bears a staff of the simplest character, the unadorned crook 
turned outwards. This is said to represent Roger, bishop of Sarum, who died 
11th Dec. 1189. 

Another recumbent figure of a bishop in the same place, surrounded with 
early-Hnglish carving of flowers, birds, and fruit, believed to be that of bishop 
Jocelyn, has a pastoral staff of the same very simple type, without any ornament. 


* For some of the facts and information here provided the author is indebted to the interesting 
drawings in Mr. Gough’s collection, preserved in the Bodleian library : “all the more interesting 
and valuable, because many of the objects depicted have by various methods—neglect, restoration, 
and otherwise—been either removed, lost, or destroyed. In some cases, however, the details of the 
pastoral staves represented in the sketches consulted were not sufficiently distinct to be of much 
use. At the same time, too much weight must not be given to representations of the details of such 
staves aS remain carved or engraved on medieval tombs. In these cases, while the general idea and 
outline of the staff as used at the period was reproduced in stone, the details—in perfect harmony 
with current style—were no doubt left to the personal taste, skill, and ingenuity of the actual carver. 
The staff represented with the effigy of William of Wykeham, on his tomb in Winchester cathedral 
church, is possibly a bold representation of that preserved at New College, Oxford. 
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The effigy of the boy-bishop in the same cathedral church,* has a staff,” its 
head turned outwards, with conventional, but severe floriation. 

An effigy of a bishop in the Temple Church, London, bears a similar simple 
staff, with a lengthy vewillwm, the head of the staff, of the same type, being 
turned inwards. 

On the brass of abbot Nicholas de Goderville, at St. Ouen’s at Rouen, who is 
in full pontificals, the pastoral staff, with its floriated crook turned inwards, is 
represented placed under his right arm. 

William de Beaumont, bishop of Angers, who died 2nd September, 1240, is 
shown on a memorial brass with his staff turned outwards, in a similar position, 
under his right arm. The head of the staff contains a conventional flower. 

In a metal altar-frontal, preserved in the public museum of Munster, the 
figure of an archbishop with a nimbus and a palliwm is shown, holding a book in 
his right hand and a plain-headed staff, with the crook turned inwards, in his left. 

On one of the bas-reliefs of the font in the church of Pont-a-Mousson, a 
prelate in pontificals is baptizing two children by immersion in a circular tub- 
shaped font. He holds his staff in his right hand, and is pouring the water on 
the heads of the children with his left. He is attended by a clerk in a flowing 
surplice, bearing a service-book ; a winged angel hovering over the font. 

In the thirteenth-century seal of an abbot of Fountains he holds the pastoral 
staff, with its crook turned outwards, in his right hand, and a book in his left. 

In the seal of archbishop Turstin the staff is in his left hand, but it is turned 
inwards.° 


® The late Mr. Planché (see The Journal of the British Archaeological Association, vol. xv. p. 123) 
was inclined to believe that this effigy represented an actual prelate, and not a bc-bishop who had 
died during his assumption of office. But he provided no reason for its dwarfed size, no authority 
for putting aside the common tradition ; while his speculative conviction may, of course, be valued 
for what it is worth. 

> “Ttem, ij parvi Baculi pro episcopo puerorum modici precii.”” <Archaeologia, vol. u.; “ Inven- 
tories of St. Paul’s, London,” p. 517. 

© The following monumental memorials of bishops and abbots remaining in England, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned in the text, deserve to be studied :— . 

Welbeck abbey, Notts,— 
On a slab a right hand grasping a tau-shaped pastoral staff. 
St. Pierre, Monmouth,— 
On a slab a hand grasping a floriated crozier. 
Jervaulx abbey, Yorkshire,— 
On a slab, a chalice on a floriated cross, with mitre and pastoral staff, the ornamented 
head of the latter ending in a trefoil. 


a D2 
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- On the brass of Robert Hallum, bishop of Sarum (a.p. 1407-1417), now in the 
cathedral of Constance, the pastoral staff, in the left hand, is turned outwards, 
and from it depends a vewillum. 

On a curious bas-relief of the twelfth century at Tarascon two bishops are 
represented in the act of consecrating an altar. Hach is in pontificals, wearing a 
low mitre of early type. The altar stands on four pillars with carved capitals, 
and has a cross placed upon its centre, with two vessels containing the oil for 
unction, one on each side. Each bishop stands at the end of the altar, and holds 
a simple-headed pastoral staff, one in his right hand the other in his left. With 
their other hands they are anointing the slab. 

A fine variously-coloured enamelled cross—traditionally that borne before an 
archbishop—is kept at St. Mary’s church, Cologne, and its original parts are of 
the twelfth century, and of oriental work (4.p. 1167-1176). The figure of Our 
Lord on the cross, of a later date, is inferior in interest. Round the head of the 
staff stands the following legend :— 

“Dr sicno S’ran Crucis. De Ossz S’cr’ Barraonomanl: dE Ossisus S’cror’ 
APOSTOLORUM Pauni, Symonis nt JupAr aTquE Marratar. Dr Ossipus saNcroruM 
MARTYRUM : STEPHANI PROTOMARTYRIS, LAvRENTII, VI'CENTH, PANCRATIT ATQUE ALBINI 
ET Sanctt Niconal conressoris. MiseRERE MEI ALBERTI. AMEN.” 

It may be here remarked that the processional cross or crucifix, borne at the 
head of a solemn procession, is not to be confounded either with the archi- 


Middleham, Yorkshire,— 
Abbot Thornton, of Jervaulx, with crook turned inwards. 
Eggleston abbey,— 
On a slab a floriated cross, with a crook held by a right hand. 
Romsey abbey,— | 
On a slab an abbot’s outstretched arm holding a pastoral staff. 
Dorchester abbey, Oxon,— y 
An abbot’s arm and hand holding a pastoral staff (the brass lost). 
Incised slab representing Roger abbot of Dorchester. 
Slab of marble despoiled of its brass, from an altar-tomb, representing John de Sutton 
abbot of Dorchester. - 
Richard Beauforest (not mitred) abbot of Dorchester, in a choral cope, bearing a 
pastoral staff, a.p. 1510. 
Selby abbey, Yorkshire,— 
An incised slab in memory of abbot Lawrence, A.D. 1486. 
An incised slab in memory of abbot Barwis, a.p. 1526. 
Westminster abbey,— 
John de Waltham, bishop of Sarum, A.p. 1395. 
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episcopal, patriarchal, or pontifical cross, or crozier,* carried immediately and 
respectively before an archbishop,” a patriarch, or the sacred pontiff.° 

Another archiepiscopal cross of great interest and antiquity—a processional 
crucifix of Byzantine work of the twelfth century—preserved at the church of St. 
Marie-aux-lys in Cologne—has three square ends at the top and at the two arms 
of the cross. In each of these appears a bulbous yellow crystal set in engraved 
metal. At the top are the words engraved I.H.§ NAZARENVS REX IvDEORV’. The 
silver figure of our Lord attached to a tau-cross of metal is of great dignity." 
It is clothed with a long alb-like vestment, having short sleeves, and girded at 
the breast with a girdle. Above the head is an engraving of the Hand of the 
Father—bestowing a benediction—coming out of a conventional cloud. On 
either side of the hands of the Saviour appear engraved personifications of the 
sun and moon. ‘The figure itself is affixed to the cross by two moveable pins or 
small bolts. At the back of the larger cross are representations in circular 
medallions of the Church Universal, of Abel, Cain, Melchisedec, and Abraham. 
These medallions are singularly effective. 

That archbishops are often represented in MSS., pictures, stained glass, and 
on tombs with a cross® or crozier in their hand is quite admitted. Their office 
is thus distinguished and declared by an obvious and readily-understood symbol. 
On an ancient seal of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, for example, that saint is 
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4 The crozier is termed in old documents the “ crock-staff,”’ ‘“ cross-stave, croke- 
staff,” and “ gang-staff.” 

» It may be likewise added that the bishop of Rochester by custom—confirmed by pontifical 
bull of Innocent III.—is official crucifer to the archbishops of Canterbury, and this because Justus, 
the first bishop of Rochester, is traditionally believed to have carried the cross of Christ at the 
actual advent of St. Augustine. 

© It is believed—though some regard the notion as sentimental and too fanciful—that the reason 


croce, 


why the supreme pontiff does not now use a pastoral staff or crook is that as its head is curved 
inwards such a form appears to imply a limited jurisdiction, whereas that of the holy see is regarded 
as not confined to one race, nation, or empire, but as universal. This conviction is set forth and 
maintained amongst other liturgical writers by Georgius, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Durandus. 

4 A crucifix in stone of the same type, which I sketched in 1877, remains in the outer wall of 
the church of Nassington, Northamptonshire. 

e In an unsigned engraving, circa 1560, cardinal Wolsey is represented riding on a mule, and 
preceded, amongst others, by an official on horseback bearing a patriarchal cross. This is imper- 
fectly reproduced in Law’s History of Hampton Court Palace. 

Jn an oval portrait in line engraving, circa 1688, of Oliver Plunket, archbishop of Armagh, 
engraved by Collin of Brussels, he is represented in a cope and falling bands, with a double-crossed 
staff placed on his left side. 
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represented in pontificals, with a staff—apparently with the double patriarchal 
cross—in his left hand. On the same seal St. Ailbert bears the crook in his 
right hand. On the seal of John Islip, abbot of Westminster, likewise, the 
central figure, seated under a canopy, holds a two-armed patriarchal cross, and 
is giving the blessing. This also is the case in Royal MS. British Museum, 2, 
a. Xxil.; ina figure of St. Thomas of Canterbury in stained glass—one of the 
few of that martyr still remaining—which appears in a window of the old and 
interesting church of St. Michael, Oxford; upon the tomb of William de Fresney, 
an English archbishop in partibus,* at. Rhuddlan, in North Wales; in numerous 
sepulchral effigies of archbishops, including Arundel, Greenfield, Chicheley,” 
and de Waldeby, and in the portraits of archbishop Warham at Ditchley, Oxon, 
and in the private library of Lambeth Palace, in which the cross and precious 
mitre appear in the background. 

There are, or were, examples on the Continent of a Danish archbishop being 
represented with both cross and crook; e¢.g., (1) the brass of John Brostrorp in 
pontificalibus, with his hands crossed on his breast, on his left shoulder lies an 
archiepiscopal cross, at his right side acrook. See Nobilitas Daniae ex Monvmentis, 
Bodleian Library, Douce Collection, No. V. 132. (2) The demi-effigy of Lam- 
bertus Von Brun, in Limburg Cathedral, holding a cross in his right and a 
crook in his left hand. (8) Francis Hallé, sometime archbishop of Narbonne, 
as represented in a brass formerly in the cathedral of Ndtre Dame, Paris, also 
bears both, as I am informed. 

It is believed that as Pietro Barbo, Paul II. (4.p. 1464-1471), first officially 
adopted the triple crown, so likewise the patriarchal cross° came into use for 
bishops of the Holy See about that period. Perhaps the one symbol may have 
been regarded as correlative of the other. For popes Sixtus IV. (a.p. 1471-1484) 
and Alexander VI. (a.p. 1492-1503) having each been represented using both. 


a The’ slab commemorating William de Fresney or Freny, archbishop of Bages in partibus 
infidelium, who died about a.p, 1290, represents him in pontificalibus. It is built into a wall at 
Rhuddlan, in the diocese of St. Asaph—part of the ancient priory. He was an English friar- 
preacher, and laboured so zealously in Armenia and the East that pope Urban IV. in 1263, con- 
secrated him bishop. He was usually styled ‘‘ William, bishop of Edessa,” and often pontificated 
in England. He is represented with a crozier in his left hand, giving the benediction with his 
right. See The Reliquary, vol. xxvi. pp. 113-116. London 1886. He was present at the transla- 
tion of the relics of St. Hugh of Lincoln. See Harl. MSS. No. 3720. 

» On the tomb of Henry Chicheley, at Canterbury, the archiepiscopal cross is lying on his left. 

¢ Jn illuminated MSS., wall-paintings, and sculpture, the popes are frequently represented as 
holding a patriarchal cross. 
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The same was the case with Julius IT. (a.p. 1508-1513), who first commenced 
the present building of St. Peter’s at Rome. It is on record that before him 
such a double-branched patriarchal cross was often borne, while some of the 
original plans for this new basilica were personally marked with a patriarchal 
cross* with the letter J placed in a triangle by the pontiff im question, as officially 
approving of the same. 

There are several fifteenth and sixteenth century representations of the popes, 
in which the pontiff is seen holding a patriarchal cross—not, of course, as though 
he ever personally carried such an ornament, but as indicating on the part of 
the chief patriarch universal jurisdiction-—and still more representations in which 
the same official symbol is introduced as a subservient adornment of family 
armorial bearings. 

A sixteenth-century woodcut in Lambeth Palace Library of ‘‘ Paulus quartus, 
Pontifex Romanus” (John Peter Caraffa, a.p. 1555-1559), represents him in 
cassock, rochet with frills, cope, tiara, and holding a patriarchal cross in his left 
hand, with the vewillwm. The book containing it has this imprint— Argyropohy, 
apud Christophilum Theodosium.” (Lambeth Library, 101, ¢. 29.) Amongst 
the “Fragments” of printed books in the same library (No. 6) is a printed 
indulgence of two quarto leaves, comprising four copies, evidently intended to be 
divided, with a rude woodcut of St. Cornelius in tiara, cope, and rochet, bearing 
a hunter’s horn in his right hand and a patriarchal staff in his left. 

It may be here noted that there are several pastoral staves of great value 
and interest in the South Kensington Museum. It is questionable, however, if 
more than one out of the fifteen is of English origin and use. Of these I now 
give some detailed notice :— 

1. A pastoral staff of Limoges work of the thirteenth century. It is of gilt 
metal enamelled, the volute being formed by the neck and head of a conventional 
serpent, within the curve of which are figures of Our Lord crowning Our Lady. 
Round the knop and down the stem are lizards in relief. 

2. The head of a staff in champlevé Limoges enamel, and of copper-gilt. 
This, too, is of the thirteenth century. Within the head is a representation of 
the Annunciation. The knop is adorned with three lizards in relief. 

3. A pastoral staff of copper-gilt of the thirteenth century, with a conventional 


* From information given by the late Chevalier J. W. Lloyd, K.S.G. of Plasmadoe, co. Denbigh. 
[Qy. Are these not more probably notarial marks? F.G.L.] 
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rose-flower or rosette of metal in the centre of the volute. The staff and curved 
portion are plain, as is also the knop, except that it is engraved round the middle 
with a simple band ornament. It is probably of German or French work. 

4, A pastoral staff of gilt metal, the head of the crook consisting of a serpent 
enamelled in blue. The crook, knop, and socket are ornamented with lizards ; 
while in the volute is an expressive but severe representation of the Annunciation. — 
This, too, is of French work. 

5. A pastoral staff of French work of the thirteenth century. The head, of 
Limoges enamel, represents a curved serpent, enclosing figures of St. Michael 
with a spear overcoming a dragon. On the knop are four lizards or dragons in 
relief, and four others extended perpendicularly below the knop. The whole is 
richly gilded. 

6. A pastoral staff of German work, dated a.p. 1351, of gilt metal encrusted 
with translucent enamel on silver, and set with gems. In the volute there is a 
group in gilt metal of the Blessed Virgin and Child, standing, with the figure of 
a mitred bishop kneeling. Below the curved part is a winged angel upbearig 
the crook. The knop is of tabernacle-work with enamelled figures of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, and two saints. 

7. A pastoral staff of carved ivory. In the head are various figures, comprising 
the Nativity of our Lord. It is of German work of the twelfth century. 

8. A pastoral staff of ivory carved in full relief with the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and Child, attended by two angels bearing tapers. This is of French work, and 
of the fourteenth century. 

9. A pastoral staff of ivory, possibly of English make, the volute carved in 
open work of a conventional but vigorous character. On one side is represented 
the Crucifixion with SS. Mary and John, while on the back of the same are repre- 
sented the Virgin and Child with two attendant angels, one holding a candlestick 
and taper. This is of the thirteenth century. / 

10. A pastoral staff of carved ivory, the curved head being supported by a 
winged angel. Within the volute is the Crucifixion with SS. Mary and John, and 
behind this the Blessed Virgin and Child, with two angels each holding a candle- 
stick with a lighted taper. This is of the fourteenth century. 

11. A pastoral staff of the thirteenth century of gilt metal with a bold and 
broad knop of tabernacle-work containing six figures of saints. In the centre of 
the volute, in carved ivory, is a double eroup, on one side (1) the Crucifixion with 
SS. Mary and John, and (2) on the other the Virgin and Child attended by angels, 
each bearing a taper. Below the curved part is a winged angel carved in ivory 
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supporting the curved crook as it returns to the staff. This came from the 
Soltikoff collection. 

12. A pastoral staff from the same collection of gilt metal enamelled. In the 
volute are the Blessed Virgin Mary and Holy Child, with a kneeling figure of a 
monk in his habit. On the knop, in diamond-shaped quatrefoils, are six busts of 
saints. Probably of Italian work of the fourteenth century. 

13. The head of a pastoral staff of the thirteenth century lent by Lord Zouche 
of Haryngworth. It is of gilt metal with a crystal knop, the stem repoussé in 
medallions, containing emblematic figures of animals. The curve is most artisti- 
cally and effectively diapered, and terminates in an animal’s head. 

14, Another head of a pastoral staff of French work of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century is lent by the same nobleman. It is of gilt metal, and in the 
knop are six elaborate canopies with figures of saints. In the head of the volute 
is a representation of the Trinity, God the Father, Our Lord nailed to the cross, 
and the Dove. 

15. A large ivory head of a pastoral staff, mainly of scroll work, somewhat 
confused in design, with cherubs on clouds, one of these being mitred. It is of 
debased French work, though skilfully enough carved. The staff belonging to it 
is of ivory lkewise, and, including the head, measures six feet four inches in 
length.* 

Independent of these, I now proceed to put on record—perhaps with not 
sufficient method to satisfy some—the result of a variety of notes made during the 
last thirty years regarding the distinctive features and ornamental characteristics 
of such ornamenta. I have found the following subjects represented on the heads 
of pastoral staves: 


Tue Birta or Our Lorp. 


This is sometimes termed Our Lady de or in jesina, t.e. in child-bearing.” 
Brown Willis describes the staff of abbot William Genge of Peterborough, 
A.D. 1396, as containing in its head the Nativity of Our Lord; but whether it is 


4 Amongst the casts of heads of foreign pastoral staves in the South Kensington Museum are 
the following subjects: 1. A bishop, with uplifted right hand, bestowing his benediction ; 2. Agnus 
Dei; 3. The head of an ibex eating a trefoiled branch of leaves; 4. A dragon’s head (from the 
Vatican collection) ; 5. The coronation of the Blessed Virgin; 6. The head filled with floral adorn- 
ments (from the museum at Copenhagen); 7. The Virgin and Child attended by angels. 

> History of the Prebendal Church of Thame, p. 22. London: 1883. 
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described from a picture, or brass, or some portion of the original, appears uncer- 
tain—M.S. Letter of Rey. Henry Roundell, M.A., some time of Buckingham, 
and editor of Records of Bucks. 

His Baptism. 


“Tn the head of a seventeenth century pastoral staff, some time belonging to 
the cathedral of Antwerp, Christ’s Baptism by John the Baptist is represented. 
The figures, of silver, were moulded, and then trimmed up and engraved.” 

This, I am informed, now belongs to the see of Mechlin. 


His CructFrxion. 


John de la Bere, bishop of St. David’s, bequeathed his pastoral staff, with its 
head containing a representation of Our Lord on the cross, crowned, with SS. Mary 
and John, to the abbey of Peterborough. It was received, together with mitre, 
dalmatic, sandals, gloves, and missal, in the time of abbot Richard Asshetone, 
some time before the year 1471, when that abbot resigned. The Crucifixion is 
also found in the ivory head of a pastoral staff of the thirteenth century, still pre- 
served in the treasury of the cathedral of Metz. An angel bearing a taper stands 
on either side. 

His RESURRECTION. 


A stone coffin was opened in 1812, believed to be that of abbot John Stowe of 
Ramsey, Hunts (4.p. 1486—1467), in which, with his bones, and some pieces of 
leather and decayed woollen fabric, a pastoral staff with a metal head was found, 
containing “Christ arising from the tomb, two soldiers struck down in terror.” 
The coffin was discovered only two feet under ground, in the chapel of St. John 
the Baptist. The head of the staff is said to have been given to bishop Spencer 
Madan of Peterborough.—Guide to Peterborough Cathedral, pp. 17 and 25. Peter- 
borough, 1821. 

His ASCENSION. 

John Morton, some time bishop of Ely, subsequently archbishop of Canter-_ 
bury, and a cardinal, bequeathed one of his best mitres, together with a staff of 
silver, weighing two hundred and twenty-five ounces, and having Christ’s Ascen- 
sion represented thereon, to the church of Ely. He died 4.p. 1500.—From a MS. 
comprising ‘‘ Abstracts of Wills and Administrations,” in the collection of George 
the late Marquis of Buckingham, at Stowe; said to have been purchased for the 
British Museum. 

Qy ? amongst the Add. MSS. 
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Our Lorp in Magzsty. 


A pastoral staff with Our Lord in Majesty is preserved in the treasury of the 
cathedral church of Sens, believed to be of sixteenth century workmanship. 


Tur ANNUNCIATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN Mary. 


An example is to be seen in the South Kensington museum. 


THE VISITATION. 


A cast of an English staff-head, said to have been taken from a grave in 
Lincoln minster, had the Visitation in its head. It was preserved in the room of 
the Oxford Architectural Society, in Holywell Street, Oxford, in 1853. 


Tue ASSUMPTION. 


John Clerk, bishop of Bath and Wells (4.p. 1523—1540), who died at Dun- 
kirk, and was buried at Calais, bequeathed a precious mitre and his own official 
staff, “‘ with the Assumption of Our Blessed Lady and six angels” to the hospital 
of the English college at Rome, of which he was the official protector. A marble 
slab commemorates this benefaction. 


THE CoRONATION. 


A staff of mother of pearl and silver-gilt is preserved in the treasury of St. 
Mark’s, having the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin Mary in its crook.—Letter 
from Venice of father Zanetti, sometime of Murano, a.p. 1878. 


Reeiwa Catt. 

A late fifteenth century silver-gilt staff, used by the mitred abbot of the Bene- 
dictines, is preserved in the parish church of Deutz. The circular staff itself has 
several knops, while its shoulder is six-sided, with rectangular niches anp 
depressed canopies containing Our Lady, St. Peter, St. John the Baptist, St. 
Katherine, and St. Margaret. The tracery and crockets around the crook, both 
hammered and engraved, are of a flamboyant type. The crook ends in an intri- 
cate conventional flower with wide spreading leaves, apparently a lily, from which 
arises a figure of the Virgin crowned, surrounded by rays of glory, and bearing a 
sceptre in her left hand. On its flat sides this part is adorned with uncut precious 
stones, placed in the middle of conventional flowers. 
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Tue Biessep VirGin seated, holding the Holy Child. 


This is found on the staff of the Roman Catholic bishop, James Smith, now 
preserved in York minster. 


A BISHOP IN PONTIFICALS VENERATING THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


See Archaeologia, “ Inventories of St. Paul’s, London,” vol. L. p. 473. 


AN ANGEL. 


“ Baculus Ricardi Episcopi tercii, cujus cambuca de argento massitio, bene 
deauratus, cujus revolutio terminatur in angelum.’”’—Archaeologia, “ Inventories 
of St. Paul’s, London,”’ vol. t. p. 472. 


Our Lorp In JUDGMENT. 


At Corby castle there is preserved a fine head and upper portion of a pastoral 
staff of ivory. On one side of the volute are the Blessed Virgin and Child, with 
adoring angels; on the other, Our Lord seated in judgment, between two 
attendant angels bearing the instruments of the Passion, while below the dead 
are represented coming out of their tombs. Round the knop are the twelve 
apostles. 


A Cross. 


Robert de Orford, sometime prior of the convent of Ely, and afterwards 
bishop, who died 21 Jan. 1310, bequeathed to the convent, amongst other gifts, 
three pastoral staves, one of which, of silver-gilt, had ‘a croce of gemmys” in 
its head.—From Mr. W. H. Turner, sometime of the Bodleian library. 


A Svar or Seven Ports. 


This is a symbol of the Blessed Virgin, and also of the sacraments. ‘In the 
cathedral churches of Portugal many of the bishops’ staves have a star of seven 
points in the curved crook.”—From a letter of the Rev. Dr. Oldknow of Bordesley. 


Dicitus Drt. 


This is represented on the crook of a staff found circa 1796, in Dorchester 
abbey church, Oxon, in a grave in the south aisle. On the opposite side of the 
head are the Five Wounds engraved. It is said to have been preserved by warden 
Guantlett of New College, Oxon. On inquiry concerning it, the Rev. N. Poyntz, 
vicar of Dorchester, A.D. 1887, writes: ‘“‘I am sorry to say I cannot give you any 
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information.” But another correspondent believes that it is preserved with the 
mitre of bishop William of Wykeham at New College. See also Archaeologia, vol. 
L. p. 471. 


A SworpD AND CROSSED Keys. 


In the museum or treasury of St. Quentin a staff-head of wood, coloured and 
gilded, is preserved. 


A Crown. 


This is represented on a staff at Notre Dame, at Paris. It is carved in ivory. 
The reverse side bears a crown of thorns. 


A«enus Dest. 


In a staff of enamelled metal, sometime in the possession of the late Mr. E. 
Sedding, of Cornwall, architect. 


HEART AND Crown oF THORNS. 


These, with the hands and feet, are represented on the Dorchester staff already 
referred to. 


PELICAN IN HER Prpry. 


In the volute of an ivory and silver-gilt staff of an abbot, preserved in the 
museum of Pavia. Its staff of wood is comparatively modern. Formerly in the 
treasury of the Certosa. 


VASE oF FLOWERS. 


Bishop John Stonywell, sometime abbot of Pershore and bishop of Poletensis, 
in partibus infideliwm (who had been consecrated on or before 16th Oct., eighteenth 
year of Henry VIII.), bequeathed his three pastoral crooks of silver—on one of 
which was wrought ‘a vessel of flouers with garnyshes of cristial’’—and his 
chalices, crewetts, and holy-water stock, to the parishioners of Longdon, in Staf- 
fordshire. He appears to have resigned his place as abbot before the dissolution. 
He died a.p. 1553. 


PROPHETS AND APOSTLES. 
Some of these appear in the head of a silver-gilt staff (a.p. 1460) of archbishop 
Valeresso, preserved in the treasury of the Duomo at Zara.—Dalmatia, by T. G. 
Jackson, M.A., Oxford, 1887. 
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Tuer Four GREATER PROPHETS. 


“In the staff of the sixteenth century, ‘au. morons rec,’ the four greater 
prophets are represented under depressed Gothic canopies.” —MS. Letter of Mr. 
Gally Knight. 


ANGEL BEARING THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE PASSION. 


This is represented on a staff of ivory and metal, preserved in the cathedral of 
Vienne. 


Sr. MicHarL OVERCOMING THE DRAGON. 


This occurs in the head of a staff in the South Kensington museum. 


FLreur-peE-Lys. 


Pastoral staff in the library at Versailles, from the abbey de Lys, near Melun 
in France (founded a.p. 1230 by queen Blanche of Castille and her son St. Louis), 
supposed to have belonged to the countess de Mceurs, first abbess, a personal 
friend of Blanche. Pastoral lamb in crook, which is a solid block of rock crystal, 
embellished with silver-gilt. The staff is of blue, semée of jlewrs-de-lys, covered the 
whole length by a thick tube of crystal, divided into eight pieces by knobs of red 
jasper. The name and arms of queen Blanche are expressed by the castle with 
six turrets that surmounts the knop, which is a royal crown formed of nine flewrs- 
de-lys alternated with nine parsley leaves. 

On a circular seal of the abbey of Glastonbury St. Dunstan is represented in 
pontificals with a cross in his left hand, and St. Benignus with a staff of office 
terminating in a fleur-de-lys. 

In a representation of St. Nicholas in a vellum volume of MS. Houwrs—the 
“ Book of Hours of King Charles VIII. of France ’—preserved at Blairs college, 
Aberdeenshire, the head of the staff likewise terminates in a fleur-de-lys. 


A Rosr. 


The circular head of the pastoral staff of bishop Mayo, in Hereford cathedral 
church, a.D. 1494-1516, is filled with a well-carved Tudor rose.—Archceological 
Jowrnal, vol. xxxiv. p. 415. 


A Lity. 
In a circular seal of the monastery of Hly, St. Htheldreda is represented 
crowned, and with a pastoral staff in her right hand. In its head is a lily. 
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A Marycoup. 
In the head of a seventeenth-century staff in the sacristy of Maynooth College 


is a double marygold with buds of the same, increasing in size, around the outer 
curved portion of the volute. 


Patm BRANCHES. 


The head of a staff in the sacristy of Lyons cathedral church contains two 
palm branches in saltire, carved in bone and partly gilded. 


VinE LEAVES. 


Represented on a cast of a staff in the Copenhagen museum. 


CONVENTIONAL FOLIAGE. 


A silver-gilt pastoral staff of the fifteenth century at the church of St. Severin, 
Cologne, is interesting. The crook is octagonal in form, in floriated foliage, 
within a circular curve. Round the back of the crook are five crockets. The 
knop below consists of six uniform diamond-shaped ornaments, on which are 
engraved representations of the Blessed Virgin, with SS. Severin, Margaret, 
Catherine, Christopher, and Cornelius. 

In the brass of bishop John Bothe of Exeter, a.p. 1478, remaining at Hast 
Horsley, Surrey, the pastoral staff represented has its crook terminated in a flower 
or floriated leaf, with crockets round the back of the crook, while the hollowed flat 
side of the curved portion of the staff, above the shoulder or knop, is adorned 
with jewels. 

The recumbent effigy of bishop Poore at Sarum is thus adorned. 


St. GrorGn AND THE Dragon. 
* Tt’m a croke-heyd (¢.e. a pastoral crook), w' saynte George & y* sarpente.’’-— 
Inventory attached to the will of Adam de Moleyns, bishop of Chichester, dated 
A.D. 1451. Wharton MSS. Lambeth lbrary. 


St. Martin on HorseBack. 

_An abbatial staff from the Benedictine abbey of St. Martin, Cologne, of 
fifteenth century work, lacking the crook at the head, and having a flat pear- 
shaped substitute, circled by a crocketed band, contains a figure of St. Martin on 
horseback, under a spreading canopy. There are other figures of saints in smaller 
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canopies beneath. Its vewillwm, hanging upon a small silver-gilt bar, is embroi- 
dered and adorned with pearls. 


Sr. CrorntaA with A Musicat Instrument. 


“At Salisbury there were two pastoral staves with a representation of St. 
Cecilia playing upon a small organ within the crook.” —Note by W. H. Turner, of 
the Bodleian library, Oxford. 


Martyrpom or Sr. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 


“St. Thomas being martyred was represented both in the head of Warham’s 
pastoral crook, and’ on the personal seal he used.”—-Letters of Thomas Faussett, 
M.A., to the author. 


St. LAWRENCE WITH HIS SYMBOL. 


In the volute of a staff of copper-gilt of the thirteenth century, in the treasury 
of the chief church of Ravenna, St. Lawrence, in dalmatic, holding a gridiron and 
a palm branch, is represented carved in bone. 


Tue Hart or St. Husert. 


The late bishop Thomas Walsh, episcopus Cambysopolis (A.D. 1825) owned the 
head of a pastoral staff with a hart and a crucifix between its horns. It was of 
the fifteenth century, and probably of English work. 


St. PETER WITH THE Keys. 


This occurs in the head of the staff of bishop Fox, the founder of Corpus” 


Christi College, Oxon, preserved in the library of that Society. 
/ 


St. Peter anp St. Pavt. 


Inventory of St. Hdmund’s abbey, at Bury, dated a.p. 1437.—Public Record 
Office, “‘ Monastic Papers.” 


Tar Heap or A Dracon. 
See Archaeologia, ** Inventories of St. Paul’s, London,” vol. L. p. 472. 


Two historical pastoral staves of precious metal remaining in England, one 
of Italian the other of Spanish workmanship, deserve special notice. The first 


% 
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I have been permitted to examine at leisure. For a description of the second I 
am indebted to a writer in the Yorkshire Archeological Journal. 

1. The pastoral staff of William, Cardinal Allen (4.p. 1532-1594), is preserved 
at the official residence of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. It is seven 
feet three inches and a half in length, divided into five unequal parts, made 
of tortoiseshell mounted in silver-gilt. The head of beaten and engraved gold, 
coming out of a bold four-sided knop, is curved inwards, but the end of this 
again terminates in a double ornament curved outwards, adorned at each of its 
extremities with faces of lions. The whole of the volute contains various orna- 
mental bearded masks of classical form, with open mouths. The four-sided 
knop of the head—which seems to have been recently renewed or repaired—is 
arranged in irregularly-shaped quatrefoils, with large jewels in the centre of each. 
The whole of the curved portion is likewise richly jewelled at intervals, with both 
cut and uncut stones. Below the knop is an ornamental band, containing what 
appears to be a row of human eyes, perhaps indicating the need of watchfulness. 
Below this again a running ornamental band of small crosses. 

The inscription upon the staff between these runs thus : 

N 
PRESATATO 
AL=CARDINALE 
ALLANI 
DAL PAPA 
SIXTVS 
ANNO DOMINI 
1586 


ESIGVITO DA 
MARCO RIVEDA 


Independent of the head, there are three knops and a foot. In the three 
lower knops, of beaten and engraved work, appear conventional roses and trefoils. 
In the upper knop are four six-petalled flowers, with a precious stone in the 
centre of each. Amongst the stones of various sizes made use of in the decoration 
of the staff are rubies, emeralds, garnets, amethysts, almandines, cats’-eyes, car- 
buncles, sapphires, and turquoises. There are likewise several pearls. On the 
whole it is a remarkable and effective specimen of Italian workmanship, and 
a most interesting memorial of a distinguished and patriotic ecclesiastical 
Statesman. 

2. As regards the staff of bishop James Smith, I quote the following :— 


“Tt is of massive silver, 6 ft. 7 in. long. The staff or pole is perfectly plain, with merely 
a few rings or bands, which divide it into three or-four parts. At the upper part it ter- 
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minates in a floriated crook, of good work and ornament, in which is a figure of the Blessed 
Virgin with our Lord in her arms. On the one side of the lower portion of the crook, is a 
smooth, egg-shaped space, on which is engraved under a crown, a lozenge charged with 
the arms of Catherine of Braganza; on the other side of the crook, surmounted by a bishop’s 
hat with eight tassels on each side, is a shield charged as follows :—On a bend between two 
unicorns’ heads couped, three lozenges. ‘he shield is that assigned by Berry to Smith 
of Dringhouses.”—Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, vol. viii. pp. 309, 310. London : 
1884. 


This staff was taken by force from bishop James Smith,* by the earl of Danby, 
in 1688, and by him handed over to the cathedral authorities of that day, who 
thus became participes criminis. 

About nine years ago, in conjunction with the late Mr. W. H. Turner, of the 
Bodleian library—whose notes of episcopal visitations, inventories, wills, etc. 
were numerous—I made a calculation, that no less than five hundred and forty- 
seven pastoral staves’—a large number of which are recorded as having been 
wholly or in part of precious metal—as a consequence of inquisitions and lay 
visitations, were either sent to the treasurer of the king’s jewel-house or pur- 
loined, for the sake of their intrinsic value, by private appropriators during the 


a James Smith, appointed bishop of Callipolis in partibus infidelium, 30th January, 1688, was 
consecrated bishop in the chapel of Somerset House, on May 13th (old style) of the same year. 
He received a stipend of £1000 a year from the government. He died, aged 66, on the anniversary 
of his consecration, and was probably buried at Wycliffe, in Yorkshire. Dr. Maziere Brady thus 
writes :—“ In one of his visitations this prelate was robbed of his beautiful silver crozier (i. e. 
pastoral staff) by the notorious earl of Danby, first duke of Leeds, who triumphantly deposited 
it in York Minster. The crozier is described as seven feet long, with the figures of the Blessed 
Virgin and Child, the arms of the donor, queen Katherine of Portugal, and the arms of the bishop.” 
—Episcopal Succession, by W. Maziere Brady, vol. iii. p. 247. Rome: 1877. 

> Of these—taken from inventories ranging in date from 1370 to 15404so great and universal 
was the rapacity, fanaticism, and destruction of the Tudor officials and others, that not twenty 
English examples, including mere fragments, are now known to be in existence. Of these, two of 
the fifteenth century are at Oxford—one at Corpus Christi College, the other at New College. The 
staff at St. John’s is of post-Reformation date. 

“In England alone pastoral staffs must have been almost without number at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century; and, although many were probably of metal—silver or copper enamelled—and © 
having some intrinsic value, yet an equal or perhaps greater number were of ivory. Not merely 
bishops, but the heads of religious houses—abbots and abbesses—carried them as official tokens of 
their rank and dignity.”—Ivories, by William Maskell, M.A. F.S.A. pp. 90,91. London: Preface 
dated 1875. 
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Tudor changes. From certain of the cathedral inventories ’—many of those in 
print are full of errors and omissions—it seems almost certain that few bishops 
actively assumed their dignities without personally providing themselves with a 
new staff of office, which, in most cases at their translation or death, was be- 
queathed, by deed of gift or testamentary disposition, to the vacated see. Such 
personal memorials of an important office found a fitting resting-place in the 
treasury of cathedral-church, abbey, or college; not merely to be locked up, as 
a general rule, or stared at, examined, and admired as an exception, but used. 
In some cases the chief cathedral churches owned from thirty to fifty pastoral staves 
of various kinds; while even in the lesser abbeys—the Cistercian house of Thame, 
Oxon, for example, where one of the Lincoln suffragans in partibus often used it— 
no less than seven—three staves of metal and four of wood and horn, or wood 
and ivory—were found preserved when bishop John Longland of Lincoln for- 
mally visited the house in the year 1525. Those of wood have perished. 
Although, without either rhyme or reason, the use of the pastoral staff was 
dropped in England at the end of the reign of Edward the Sixth,° and abolished 
under Elizabeth, yet in subsequent reigns it was often introduced into memorial 
monuments as a symbol of office, though the instrument itself may never have 
been handled in life by the prelate represented or commemorated. This was even 
the case in the Protestant Church of Ireland; for Miles Magrath, appointed 


@ The calculation made brought us to the conclusion that in the English cathedral churches 
prior to the Tudor changes no less than two hundred and fifty-two crooks and croziers were 
preserved, while in the various mitred and other abbeys there were no less than two hundred and 
seventy-four pastoral staves. Some of the numerous bishops in partibus infidelivm appear to have 
used these symbols of pastoral care, when exercising their office within any diocese in which they 
were duly and formally commissioned to assist the Ordinary. Long before the passing of the 
Suffragans’ Act under Henry VIII. numerous bishops in partibus are found acting in England. 

b At Winchester cathedral church, in the year 1471-2, there were three pastoral staves of 
silver and gilt; one of an unicorn’s horn, as is on record; and nine others “of tre [1.e. wood] 
garnyshedd with syluer,” of ivory, and latten. There were no less than eleven others of wood, carved. 

Amongst the “summe off ornamentes, goodes, and chattels belongyng to y° monasterie of 
Theoksburie,” signed by the “ Master of our Lady’s chapel,” are “seuen staffys” with “crockk- 
-heddys and haftes of sylu’.” This “summe” appears to have been made during the rule of abbot 
Richard de Cheltenham (a.p. 1481-1509). 

©“ Might not they (the people who drew up what is termed ‘Edward the Sixth’s Second 
Prayer Book’) have left the episcopal mitre ? and especially the episcopal crozier (he meant the 
pastoral staff), that beautiful, affecting, and expressive symbol of the love and care of the faithful 
shepherd in feeding and tending the flock of Christ.” —Journal of a Tour in Italy, by Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.D. in two volumes, p. 52. London: 1863. 
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archbishop of Cashel in 1570, who died in 1622, is represented mitred, with a 
pastoral staff in his left hand.* Archbishop Samuel Harsnett of York (a.p. 1609- 
1631), who was buried at Hull, is likewise so represented. On the brass com- 
memorating the latter he holds a bible in his right hand and a staff in his left. 
Many other examples of such a use of both cross and crook as mere funereal 
symbols still exist in our cathedral churches. To these I do not propose further 
to refer. 

I will merely add that the pastoral staff (which might reasonably enough be 
generally restored ») is the correlative of the cope and mitre, and is entirely out of 
harmony—when ministering as bishops—with the ordinary domestic dress of a 
prelate,’ which, revolutionized by the tailor, bishops of the National Church now 
ordinarily wear.* The staff should only be carried when the bishop is in pontzfi- 
calibus. The Caeremoniale Episcoporum * gives directions as to the due use of such 
a staff. Herein are perfectly reasonable and practical rubrics, embodied in the 
actual living use of the Church Universal, in which such an impressive and 
important tradition, relating to the true Christian pastor, has never been laid 
aside nor lost. Those who seek accurate knowledge, concisely set forth by 
authority, may there find it! 


8 History of Ireland, by Sir J. Ware, folio, vol. i. p. 485. Dublin and London: 1764. 

> In the restoration of these staves, which has become very general during the last half century 
amongst bishops of the church of England (nearly fifty now using them either at home or in the 
colonies), it seems desirable that they should be henceforth formally bestowed during the rite of 
consecration. It would not only be far better that such should be actually given by the consecrating 
prelate when he uses the needful exhortation “ Be to the flock a shepherd,” than that they should 
be subsequently bestowed by the lay-president of a mixed gathering in some town-hall or local 
athenaeum. The earl of Cork, master of the Queen’s buckhounds, recently presented a handsome 
staff to lord Arthur Hervey, bishop of Bath and Wells. There is obvious fitness and sense in a 
metropolitan giving a staff to one of his suffragans: there is neither one nor the other in a “ Master 
of the Queen’s buckhounds ” assuming the office. A 

° The short cassock or apron assumed by English bishops, deans, and archdeacons I may here 
add is of foreign origin, and came in when it was the fashion to look upon bishops as “ superin- 
tendents.” It was evidently borrowed from Germany, and was specially commented upon as a 
novelty, early in the seventeenth century.—See Life of Father John Gerard, by John Morris, pp. 345, 
346. London: 1881. 

* As well might an English earl or marquis, in modern evening dress, wear bis coronet at a 
dinner-party, or carry his “ gold stick of office ””"—supposing him to be a court official—at a private 
ball. 

© Caeremoniale Episcoporum, pp. 100-103. Romae, Typis Reu. Camerae Apostolicae, 1651. 

f See also De Liturgiis, P. A. Krazer, caput v. De Baculo, fol. 348-355: 1786. 
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The conclusions I have drawn from what I have taken leave to record, there- 
fore, are as follows :— 

1. That the pastoral staff or crook, being perfectly distinct from the crozier or 
cross* upon a staff, should, both by word of mouth and in writing, be duly and 
carefully distinguished from it. 

2. That this pastoral staff or crook belongs officially to all patriarchs (save 
the bishop of Rome), to all cardinals—though only priests, deacons, or laymen— 
to archbishops and bishops, and ew gratid to certain abbots and abbesses; and that 
it is rightly and properly borne in the left hand—to leave the right free during 
public functions. 

3. That the bishop of Rome—whether by divine right or custom—having, as 
many believe, universal jurisdiction, -does not carry any pastoral staff, save, as 
St. Thomas Aquinas remarks, when pontificating in the diocese of Tréves, the 
curved crook of which is said symbolically to imply an ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
which is limited. 

4, That a cross or crucifix on a staff, symbolizing provincial jurisdiction, or 
jurisdiction extending to the whole territory of a nation, is borne immediately 
before, but never carried by, an archbishop, to indicate his office and dignity ; 
being a co-symbol with, and a complement of, the archiepiscopal pall. 

5. That a double-armed cross or crucifix is borne before, but never carried by 
the pope, or by any patriarch, and symbolizes respectively the universal, or the 
more extended, jurisdiction of the chief pastor before whom it is borne. 

The above five conclusions, arrived at from authorized directions by competent 
authority, or by a consideration of old traditions and local customs, are, as both 
historical and reasonable, respectfully but confidently submitted to our Society 
and to those whom they may concern. 


Aut Saints’ Vicaracs, York Roan, Lamsery, 
November 1887. 


a “ A crozier is a pastoral staff, two names for the same thing.”—Church Times, April 10th, 
1885. ‘The error of confusing the pastoral or shepherd’s staff with a crozier (which is a cross 
upon a staff, and not a crook at all) is constantly made. But it is an error, and not less so because 
Builder, 


uninformed persons and superficial, though dogmatic, writers adopt and perpetuate it.” 
p- 82, for July 18th, 1885. 
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XVII.—Recent discoveries of the apparatus used in playing the game of KérraBos. 
By Aurrep Hieerns, F.S.A. 


Read March 8, 1888. 


THE game of Kottabos, to which the Greeks—more particularly the Athenians— 
were passionately attached during a period of at least a hundred years, and 
which is known to have been in vogue as early as the middle of the fifth century 
B.C., has been a puzzle to the learned, from the time of the ancient grammarians 
and scholiasts down to the present day. 

It has been discussed of late years in three able papers by Jahn,* Heydemann,’ 
and Helbig® respectively; but the subject is far from being thoroughly cleared 
up even now. The most recent of these papers—that of Professor Helbig—is a 
contribution of capital importance, because of the author’s discovery, or rather 
identification, of the actual apparatus used for playing what would seem to have 
been the favourite form of the game, if we may judge by the representations on 


4 Kottabos is an essential element of life in the old comedy, and disappears from lterature with 
it. There is no trace of it in the fragments of the new comedy, or in Roman representations or 
writers. It comes up again as an object of learned investigation with the grammarians. No repre- 
' sentations of it are found on the vases with black figures; but perhaps too much importance should 
not be attached to this fact in considering the question of its origin, as the game would hardly be 
within the range of subjects commonly found on vases of the earlier period. In the vases of late 
date (Apulian and Lucanian) it no longer appears as an accompaniment of the symposium, and had 
evidently disappeared from social life. According to Athenaeus, who wrote in the third century of 
our era, it was imported into Greece from Sicily. (Jahn, Philologus, xxvi. p. 204, etc.) 

> Ann. dell’ Inst. 1868, p. 223. auld 

© Bull. Inst. Arch. Germ. vol. i. 1886, p. 220—5, and 234—242. 
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painted vases, viz., that in which the mark aimed at by the player was an object 
supported on a metal standard resembling a candelabrum in shape. My observa- 
tions will be confined to this form of the game, the only one about which there is 
much obscurity. 

The examples of the candelabrum-shaped apparatus discovered up to the 
present time have been all derived from Etruscan tombs in the neighbourhood of 
Perugia, and are only to be seen in the museums in or near that city. To 
these Etruscan specimens we may now, I think, add a Greek or Graeco-Egyptian 
kottabos, which was found amongst the objects discovered at Naukratis, during 
the excavations of 1885-6. Through the kind intervention of Mr. A. 8. Murray, 
the Keeper of the Greek and Roman department of the British Museum, this 
interesting object has been lent to the Society of Antiquaries by the committee of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund for exhibition.” Unfortunately it is incomplete, but 
enough remains to indicate the purpose it was intended to serve—thanks to the 
comparisons we are able to make with the more perfect and very much earlier 
Htruscan examples at Perugia. 

Before I proceed to describe the specimen exhibited (see Plate XIII.), I pro- 
pose to give a slight sketch of what is known on the general subject, and then 
to add a summary of the discoveries at Perugia as described by Professor Helbig. 
I have no intention of attempting a critical review of the statements and con- 
jectures of either ancient or modern writers as to the details of the game. It will 
be sufficient for my purpose to mention the fact that the earliest descriptive 
accounts—those of the grammarians, given in explanation of passages from the 
great tragedians and the writers of the old comedy—were written ages after the 
game had ceased to be played. The literary evidence upon matters of detail 
appears, in fact, to be of comparatively little value, except so far as it can be 
tested by the evidence derived from the actual remains of the instruments used, 
or by the representations on painted vases dating from the time when kottabos 
was still a favourite diversion at drinking parties (ovymdo.a) in Greece. 

As regards the general nature of the pastime we must, I think, accept, at all 
events provisionally, the descriptions which have come down to us from Athenaeus 
and the grammarians. ‘l'hese are very well summarised by Jahn in his able and 
learned paper above mentioned. He explains that the kottabos player was 
required to throw, with force and dexterity, a small quantity of wine (either the 


* This is no longer the case. See postscript. 
> It has since been presented to the British Museum by the Committee. 
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FIG. 2. 


The Phototype Co., 303, Strand, London. 


Bronze Kottabos from Naukratis. 


(Now in the British Museum.) 
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dregs of the cup, or some wine specially poured out for the purpose) in such a 
way that the bulk of it struck full, and with an audible clash or clatter, against a 
certain object set up as a mark to be aimed at. It was necessary not only to 
hit the mark, but also to produce a loud clashing noise, if the throw was to be 
counted ag successful. So far the general character of the game is clear, but 
difficulties at once occur as soon as any attempt is made to show from the literary 
evidence how the apparatus was constructed so as to produce the requisite clash- 
ing or clattering sound, when the part aimed at was hit. We may reasonably 
suppose that, in the history of a popular amusement which was so long in vogue, 
various expedients may have been used for this purpose; but the Perugian dis- 
coveries have shown a very simple and sufficient arrangement which I am inclined 
to think was that generally, if not universally, adopted. A disc of bronze, either 
flat or shaped like one of the pans of a pair of goldsmiths’ scales with its concave 
side downwards, was delicately balanced on the pointed top of a bronze rod rising 
vertically from a supporting tripod or base. Some distance lower down on the 
same rod there rested a much larger disc, similar in form to the upper one, but of 
course perforated in the centre. The part to be aimed at was the upper disc, 
balanced on the point of the rod, and when it was hit at the right point by the 
wine thrown at it by the player, it fell down on to the larger disc below, and thus 
caused the clashing or clattering noise which it was the object of the player to 
produce. 

The notion that a balance, or pair of scales, was used—at all events in one 
form of the game—seems to me to have no sufficient foundation; and I venture 
to adhere to this view, although I am aware that so high an authority as Mr. 
Murray holds the opposite opinion. A passage in the Pax of Aristophanes is 
adduced as contemporary evidence of the use of a pair of scales, but I think it will 
be found by no means convincing, unless we accept the authority of the schohast, 
which is, after all, very vague in its explanation. The gist of the passage may be 
given thus: a trumpet-maker asks what he is to do with a trumpet in time of peace, 
and Trygaeus suggests that it should be converted into a kottabos. He says,” “ Pour 

a | “MéuBéor ete rovri rd Kotdov tyxéac 

trex’ divwber paBdov ivOeic Sropaxpov 
yevhocrai oot rév karaxréy worréBov. 
Paw. 1242. 

The scholiast to line 1242, explains the operation as ‘filling up the wide mouth of the trumpet 
with lead, then fixing in the middle a stick, in order that there may be a karaxri¢ xérraBoc; for, 
balancing the wood in the middle, they attached to both extremities of it lamps and hollow 
vessels, etc. : 
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lead into the hollow of it, then fix a longish stick into the upper end,* and it will 
serve you as one of the karaxrot xdérraBou.” The trumpet-maker replies, “ You 
are making fun of me.” Upon which Trygaeus gives what he calls “ another 
advice.” ‘Pour in the lead, as I told you, then place here” (pointing to some 
part of the trumpet) ‘a plastinx fitted with cords, and you will have a thing to 


weigh the figs for your servants in the fields.” 


"ANN erepov Tapaiverw. 
N \ , Cc > ¥ 
Tov pev pohuBdov waTrep Eltrov, eyxeEor, 
5 » x , 5 , 
evrevievi dé orapriows HpTnEvyV 
TrdoTvyya tpdabes, KavTO ToL yernoeTat 


~ na 5 nr - i , 
Ta OUK ev ayp@ Tols olKEeTaLoW LoTavar. 


The second suggestion as to turning the trumpet into a balance, or a steel- 
yard, seems to be an entirely new one, having nothing to do with akottabos. If 
it were not so, Trygaeus would hardly repeat the instruction to pour in lead. 

Considerable difference exists amongst scholars as to the meaning to be 
attached to the term xaraxrés. The grammarians understood by it a kottabos, 
the stem of which could be raised or lowered at the will of the players; and this 
explanation accords well with the suggested use of the trumpet in the Paz, as the 
stick could be pushed up or down the mouthpiece of the instrument. The British 
Museum possesses a candelabrum with a simple arrangement for raising or 
lowering the lamp, also a tripod with a similar arrangement. Helbig has 
attempted to show that the word xaraxrdés applied not to the stem itself but to 
the Nexavis, or lower disk, which could be moved up and down the stem. Mr. 
Murray on the other hand, in a letter I have received from him, expresses the 
opinion that the moving up and down of the scales, in a form of kottabos where 
a balance was used, led to the name xaraxrés. The meaning of the word appears 
to be * to be sunk or let down” (from kardyw). / 

If I am right in my view that the idea of anything like a balance being used 
is an error, the mistake must have originated with the scholiasts. The explanation 
given by the scholiast to Lucian may be simply conjectural, but it is at all events 
precise. According to this account,’ a staff was set up, with the cross piece of a 
pair of scales on its point; from the ends of the cross piece hung down the pans ofa 


® A kottabos very like a trumpet with a stick stuck into it is figured in the Mon. Ined. vol. 
viii. 51. 
> See Becker’s Charicles, p. 350, English edition, 1866. 
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balance, and beneath each pan was a small metal figure, upon 
the head of which the pan descended when wine was thrown 
into it. Such an arrangement of figures appears, however, to 
be quite meaningless, and neither the numerous vase paintings 
nor the recent discoveries at Perugia give any confirmation 
whatever to the supposition that it was ever used. So far as I 
am able to judge, the whole idea is disposed of by a passage 
which Jahn quotes from Antiphanes, where an ignoramus takes 
objection to the term mddo7vy€ because he does not see a 
balance. There would not have been much point in this blunder 
of the ignoramus if kottabos were commonly played with a 
balance. Jahn acutely conjectured, twenty years ago, that the 
mrdoruy€ of the kottabos was so called because it resembled a 
scale-pan in form, not because it had anything to do with a pair 
of scales. 

After these preliminary explanations, I proceed to give a 
brief notice of the discoveries made at Perugia. In the spring 
of 1886 systematic excavations were undertaken on the land 
below the Frontone, or public promenade, where indications of 
tombs had previously been observed. At the commencement of 
the work a grave was discovered, containing the bones (unburnt) 
of a soldier with a complete equipment in bronze. In addition to 


his weapons, he had by his side an oil cruet, a bronze strigil, and — 


the instruments for his favourite games, i.e. two bone dice and 
fifteen pieces for a game resembling draughts. The second tomb 
opened was a chamber excavated in the rock, and contained the 
remains of an unburnt body, together with armour and weapons; 
but the most interesting object discovered was an instrument of 
bronze (Fig. 1), like a candelabrum, about 1°75 m. (5 feet, 9 
inches) in height, including the base, and consisting of a light and 
slender rod rising from a round base, 0°265 m. (104 inches) in 
diameter, supported by three feet. The rod, a hollow tube of 
bronze, tapers gradually and ends at the top obtusely. On it is 
threaded a ring, which rests firmly at 1°055 m. (3 feet 54 inches) 
from the top, 7.e. where the diameter of the tube is more than 
that of the aperture of the ring. Upon the ring is adjusted a 
flat basin with a hole in the centre, through which the rod passes, 
342 
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Fig. 1. Kottabos found 
below the Frontone at 
Perugia, 
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the hole being of such a size that the basin rests upon the ring. Upon the blunt 
upper end of the rod is fixed a little column surmounted by the figure of a naked 
boy (total height 0°14 m. or 53 inches). The boy stands on his left foot and flings 
out his right leg; his right armis thrust up high above his head, and in the hand he 
holds an object like an egg, pointed at the smaller end. (Fig. 
2.) The figure is in the archaic Tuscan (Htruscan) style. 
Near the apparatus just described, but separate from it, 
was found a disc of bronze, 0°093 m. (3? inches) in diameter, 
with a hole close to the edge and a slight hollow in the» 
middle, which adapted itself to the obtuse end of the rod 
in such a way that the disc placed on it rests in equili-: 
brium.* As the game of kottabos is represented on vases. 
of the local Etruscan fabric,” Helbig had long hoped that a. 
kottabos might be found in an Etruscan tomb, and his, 
hopes were realised by the discovery above described. He) 
recognised the lower disc or basin through which the rod 
passes as what the Greeks called the Nexavis, \€Bns, yadkiov, 
or oxadyn; the figure fixed on the top of the rod was the 
favns (a common name for a slave), and the small disc 
found loose near the apparatus was evidently the mwakiokuor,. 
or rather the mhdory€. The small disc corresponds exactly 
with the word wddo7vy€, as it resembles the scale of a 
balance. The hole near the edge of it is supposed by 
Helbig to have been used for attaching some dangling 
objects of metal, which would increase the noise when the 
plastinx fell on the lower disc, or lekanis. Besides the 

Ul ea Be a age unburnt bones above mentioned, the tomb from which the 
Perugia.* kottabos was obtained contained the askes of a burnt body. 
deposited in a beautiful Attic krater, which from its style 

é evidently belonged approximately to the time of Pericles. 
The vase, together with the form of certain other objects found in this and the 
adjoining tomb, indicate that the kottabos found below the Frontone at Perugia 
belonged to the second half of the fifth century B.c. 


i 4 This and the illustration on the preceding page have been reproduced from Plate XII of the 

Bullettino dell’ Imperiale Instituto Archeologico Germanico, vol. i., in illustration of Prof. Helbig’s paper. 

> Cf. tazza found near Montepulciano (Ann. dell Inst. 1868, tay. Age. B 226). Similar vases 
have been found at Vulci. | 
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On the occasion of his visit to Perugia in 1886 Helbig identified a second 
kottabos, which had been long preserved in the museum, where it had been 
regarded as a candelabrum. The lower disc or basin (lekanis) and its supporting 
ring are both absent, but it has a statuette or manes, like the one already described 
except that the figure holds a rhyton in its raised right hand.* 

A letter in the Athencewm of the 31st December, 1887, announced the discovery 
of two more kottaboi at Perugia. They were found near the nunnery of Monte 
Luce, and are said to resemble the instrument found below the Frontone. At the 
same time, they are stated to be almost uniform with a kottabos taken from the 
tomb of the Volumnii, and figured by Conestabile.” The latter (which I have 
seen, since this paper was written, in the little museum attached to the tomb) is 
not only provided with three fixed discs at its lower extremity, but it has also eight 
small cymbals loose on the rod. Its base seems to be wanting. A manes found 
in the same tomb, and perhaps belonging to the same kottabos, has a small spike 
or pivot projecting from the top of its head. This was evidently intended for 
balancing the plastinx upon; so that the kottabos from the tomb of the Volumnii 
was probably worked in the same way as the one from below the Frontone. No 
further example of the scale-pan-shaped plastinx appears to have been found at 
Perugia, but Helbig acquired a specimen at Ortobello like the Frontone one, except 
that it has a rim in slight relief.° 

The bronze from Naukratis exhibited (see Plate XIII. fig. 1), would certainly 
have passed for a lamp-stand or candelabrum, if it had not been for the publication 
of the discoveries at Perugia. The stem, which is solid, instead of being hollow like 
those at Perugia,* tapers gently, and is ribbed throughout its length. It has been 
broken off short at a distance of 424 inches from the ground. The diameter of the 
stem is 1,5, inch at the base and 1 inch at the top. It is supported below by a tripod, 
and at a height of 324inches trom the ground bears a bronze ring, upon which there 
fits accurately a thin flat circular disc (8 inches in diameter), with a reverted rim 
(2 inch deep) round the outer edge below. The upper surface is elaborately 
engraved, with an outer border containing a conventional wreath or tendril of ivy 
(see Plate XIII., fig. 2). Within this is an inner circle containing representations 


~ ® See Bull. Inst. Arch. Germ. 1. Plate XII.» 
> Monwmenti di Perugia, c. 1. Plate xtv. 5. 
¢ The Monte Luce kottaboi are described in the postscript. 
4 Since this paper was read, I have ascertained by personal examination that the rod of the 
more imperfect specimen from the excavations near the nunnery of Monte Luce is solid. 
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of numerous objects that cannot at present be clearly made out. A pedum, a Pan’s 
pipe, a vase, four heads or masks, and a couple of rods with an enlargement at 
each end, can however be distinctly traced. These objects, being all associated 
with Bacchic rites, would be exactly suited to a kottabos.* 

The mode of supporting the disc agrees with the lekanis in the Perugian 
examples; and, looking to its position on the rod, and that it would have had no 
function in that position as part of a candelabrum, we may conclude that it is the 
lower disc of a kottabos. The flat shape is no argument against this use, as one 
of the specimens from Monte Luce and also a disc, which I believe to be a lekanis, 
in the museum of the tomb of the Volumnii have the same form. 

The subjects and character of the drawing on the Naukratis disc indicate a 
date not earlier than the third century B.c.; and this fact may be held to throw 
some doubt upon the received theory as to the time when the game of kottabos 
ceased to be practised in Greece. It is however quite possible that the ancient 
game may have survived to a later date in Hgypt. 

The exact relation of the kottabos to the typical form of candelabrum has yet 
to be worked out, but is was evidently an intimate one. The kottabos with a 
stem, broad at the top and having a mwaxickvoy (or plain fiat disc) placed loosely 
upon it, is but one degree removed in form from a candelabrum, and gives a 
tolerably evident clue to the origin of the kind of game of kottabos we are 
considering. 

Having now mentioned the various known examples of kottabos apparatus,” 
I must call your attention to the vase exhibited, an Attic situla of probably the 
earlier part of the fourth century B.c., which bears on one side a design showing 
the kottabos in actual use (Plate XIV.). From the character of the design on the 
other side, representing an offering at a stele, and from the fact that the girl in 
attendance on the kottabos player is completely nude, it is possible that the vase 
painter intended to depict the kottabos game of the next world. If this is so, 
we have here the same idea with regard to the occupations of the life beyond the 
grave as that which guided the Etruscans when they buried their warriors, whose 
bones were found at Perugia, with kottabos and other favourite games to enliven 
the shadowy realm of Hades. In any case, we may accept the drawing on this 
vase as virtually representing the practice of real life in Greece at the time when it 


4 In the museum at Perugia is preserved a manes in the form of a nude female figure holding 
up a ram’s head, evidently a bacchante. 
> See, however, the further example mentioned in the postscript. 
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was made, or at some earlier time. The centre of the composition is occupied by 
the kottabos; on the left of it is seen the undraped figure of a girl in profile, her 
eye intently fixed on the plastinx, which she is balancing with the right hand 
‘on the top of the shaft, at the same time steadying the latter with some object 
which she holds in her left hand. The action of steadying the rod with one hand 
whilst the other is placing the plastinx or pinakiskion is seen on several pub- 
lished vases, but this is the only case I am acquainted with of the use of what 
seems to be a special implement for the purpose. The implement used would 
appear to be attached to a simpulum or ladle; but it is quite possible that the girl 
is holding two objects in her hand, and that one of them is a metal kylix, the 
curved handle of which would certaimly be very well adapted for steadying the 
rod. The ladle is, of course, intended for serving out wine to the player from 
the large krater at the girl’s foot. A vase from Corneto, of fine style, now in the 
Berlin Museum (No. 2416), shows a youth in attendance at a kottabos, holding an 
exactly similar ladle in his hand. 

The shaft or rod of the kottabos on vases is usually quite straight, as in all 
the bronze examples which have come down to us, but there are two instances in 
the British Museum* of vases in which the upper part of the rod is represented 
as zigzag in form, and this has, I think, suggested to Mr. A. 8. Murray an idea— 
which he has mentioned to me—that the part in question was constructed of 
separate lengths, fastened together at the ends, much in the same way as the 
sides of a pair of lazy-tongs are fastened. The pieces would be fixed to one 
another sufficiently tightly to sustain the simple weight of the upper disc; but if 
wine were thrown so as to hit the disc, the whole would collapse and fall with a 
clattering noise upon the larger disc below. Some support to this theory may at 
first sight appear to be given by the vase I exhibit, where the lower part of the 
stem of the kottabos is zigzag in form; yet there would appear to be no object in 
making the lower part of the stem collapsible; and when we observe that the 
youth painted on the vase supports his weight on a stick which is identical in 
form with the kottabos stem, but inverted so that the straight part is downwards, 
we shall find it difficult to believe that the stem of the kottabos is not in one solid 
piece, like the stick. The shafts of Etruscan candelabra often have the form of 
the stem of a tree, and the kottabos rod in this instance must surely be copied 
from a crooked bough or shrub with the side-branches lopped off. In one of the 
British Museum vases referred to (that from Ruyo), the upper part of the stem 


. 4 No. 100 F, Ariadne and Silenus (a krater), and a krater from Ruyo with the subject of 
Dionysos, two maenads and a satyr. 
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may be described as wavy rather than zigzag, and the other vase is of so very 
late a date that it would not be safe to rely upon it for details. We observe that 
in the later vases the gods and the satyrs*‘—not mortals—are the players of 
kottabos, and this seems to confirm the inference drawn by Jahn from the absence 
of all mention of the game in the new comedy, that it had already disappeared 
from social life in Greece. 

One other point with regard to my vase is perhaps worth mentioning, and 
that is the attitude of the youth, standing with his legs crossed and propping 
himself up with a stick under his arm. The artist has contrived, perhaps un- 
consciously, to express by the player’s attitude of repose that kottabos was not an 
active game, but essentially a diversion of the symposium. It should be noticed 
that in the Berlin vase from Corneto, mentioned in the foregoing page,. the 
player, in that instance a woman, is seated in a chair; but ordinarily the players 
are represented as reclining on the xdivn, or couch, except in some very late vases 
where satyrs are engaged in the sport. 

Professor Helbig, in the paper which I have already drawn upon so largely, 
expresses the opinion that three separate games were played with the kottabos in 
the form of a candelabrum. The first is that I have already described, in which 
the player had to hit the upper disc placed on the top of the rod in such a way 
that it would fall on the basin or disc fixed lower down on the rod. According to 
Helbig, the other two games were played with a kottabos provided with a metal 
figure or manes. In one of these games the plastinx is supposed not to have been 
used. . Instead of aiming at the small disc, the player hurled his wine at the head 
of the little figure on the top of the rod, and the wine, falling thence, resounded 
on the large disc below. Helbig argues” that the existence of a game in which 
the wine was flung at the head of the manes, and not at the plastinx can be 
proved from the literature of the fifth century. Ina fragment of Sophocles the 
winner at the kottabos is called “he who has hit the brazen‘head,” i.e. the head 
of the manes. Aschylus in a satiric drama, telling of the insults inflicted upon 
Ulysses by the suitors, states, that Hurymachus made use of the head of Ulysses as 
a kottabos target; and a similar passage has been preserved from a tragedy of 
Euripides. For Helbig’s third game, the plastinx was used again. It was 
placed above the figure or manes, and, when touched by the wine, should fall upon 
the figure and thence on to the basin below. I am not convinced that there is 
any ground for the distinctions insisted upon by Helbig, and I should be glad to 


2 See a rhyton in the British Museum, terminating in a ram’s head, No. 1465. 
> Loc. cit. p. 237. . if 
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have the opinion of Greek scholars on the literary evidence. It is difficult to 
believe that so minute an object as the head of a figure about 4 inches high could 
have really served as a mark, or that the players could have known, as Helbig 
supposes, by the vibration of the rod whether the head was hit. Moreover, the 
Professor appears to have forgotten that there would be no clattering sound of a 
falling body, such as seem to have been essential to the idea of the form of 
kottabos with which we are concerned. 

The distinction which Helbig draws between a kottabos with and without a 
manes does not appear to me to be made out satisfactorily. I should hesitate to 
admit that any inference is to be drawn from the absence of a manes from the 
representations on painted vases. A consideration of the necessarily summary 
character of the drawing on a vase, and of the scale upon which a full-sized 
kottabos had to be drawn on a vase six or seven inches high, entirely precludes 
the possibility of representing such a small figure as that of the manes found at 
Perugia. It may, no doubt, have been the case that amongst the refinements of 
the game was the requirement that the head of the manes should be touched by 
the falling plastinx before it fell on to the large sounding disc or lekanis; and, in 
fact, the figure represented on Helbig’s Plate xt1a, seems well calculated for 
such a purpose, but this after all is a minor matter. It seems to me that the 
conclusion is warranted that essentially there was only one mode of play, and that 
it simply consisted in knocking off the upper disc, so that it fell sharply on to 
the larger disc, and produced a sound. A small practical distinction might 
perhaps be drawn between the kottabos on which the mddotwy€ (i.e. discs-haped 
like a scale-pan) was balanced upon a point and the kottabos which ended with a 
straight top, on which a mwaxioxwoy (i.e. a plain flat disc) was placed; see, for 
example, the flat top of the rhyton held in the hand of the manes figured in 
Helbig’s Plate xb. It would be comparatively easy to dislodge the plastinx 
in the first case, as the slightest touch near the edge would disturb its equilibrium ; 
whereas a forcible impact of the wine from the kylix would be required to dis- 
lodge the pmakiskion. The practical distinction I refer to seems to be indicated 
on the vases, on some of which, as for instance in the one exhibited, the attendant 
is shown as cautiously balancing the plastinx on the top of the rod; whereas, in 
other instances, the disc is being carelessly placed, as if it rested in its proper 
position without any trouble. In one instance* the whole apparatus is being 
tipped up in order that the woman may reach to the top and place the dise in 
position, thus precluding any possibility of delicate balancing. 

~& Mon. Ined. vol. viii. pl. 51. 
VOL. LI. | 3H 
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The game of kottabos as I have sketched it will probably be considered to be 
a very dull and childish one, unworthy of the subtle wits and refined taste of the 
Athenians at a time when the greatest masterpieces in art and literature were 
produced. Originating, as it appears to have done, in a primitive drinking- 
custom,* which required the guests to throw away the dregs of their cups at or 
beyond a distant line traced on the ground, or, as Mr. Murray has suggested to 
me, in a drunken game of trying to put out the light on a tall lampstand, it had 
probably attained to great refinements of play in its later developments, requiring 
much skill of hand and sureness of aim. Of this we get some hint from literature 
in passages referring to the dexterity required for the proper manipulation of the 
cup, in the act of throwing the wine. In a passage from Antiphanes, quoted by 
Jahn,” it is compared with flute-playing, in allusion to the difficulty of bending 
and twisting the finger to get it into the handle and give the proper swing to the 
cup, at the same time holding it firmly in the grasp. <A singularly apposite illus- 
tration of this comparison may be seen on a vase from Nola, published in the 
catalogue of the Lecuyer collection (No. 381, p. 64). It will be observed 
that the position of the fingers of the fluteplayer’s right hand is identical with 
that of the fingers of the man to the right, who is in the act of throwing at the 
kottabos. The throw at kottabos is also compared in Greek literature with the 
casting of the javelin (dyxvAn), into the thong of which the first and second 
fingers had to be thrust go as to accelerate the flight of the weapon. 

The senseless expenditure of wine at kottabos would be thought a monstrous 
extravagance, according to modern notions, but it must not be forgotten that 
wine was a very cheap commodity in Greece, and that otvos did not mean wine, 
but wine and water; it being the custom of the Greeks to drink their wine very 
largely diluted with water. 

I may mention, that the prizes at the ordinary game consisted of eggs, sweet- 
meats, tarts, etc. In the comedy Zevs kakovjevos of the poet Plato a lady gives 
her shoes as a prize.© The game was, however, often erotic (a4fpodiova ddTa€). 
The player called out the name of his mistress, and the sound produced by his 
throw was considered an oracle of love; a good hit indicating reciprocal affection 
and a feeble sound the contrary. 

The whole subject may seem a trifling one, but it may be said that the games 
and pastimes of a nation are as characteristic of it as its arts or its literature. 


® Heydemann, J. c. p. 220. > Philologus, t. c. p. 2138. 
© Heydemann, Ann. dell’ Inst. 1868, p. 219. 
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Postscript.—Professor Helbig, in giving 
his consent to the reproduction, in the 
Archaeologia, of one of the illustrations from 
his paper, was good enough to mention that 
an important example of a kottabos has 
recently passed into the possession of the 
Munich Antiquarium. The specimen referred 
to was discovered in the exploration of a 
chambered tomb near Corchiano, in the 
Faliscan district, and is mentioned, together 
with another apparently imperfect example, 
in a report by Signor A. Buglone, Conte di 
Monale, printed in the Bullettino of the German 
Archaeological Institute for 1887, p.31. No 
description was given at the time, as it was 
intended that this should be furnished by 
Professor Helbig, to whom Signor Buglione’s 
letter was addressed. Unfortunately the 
intention was not carried out; but, owing to 
the kindness of Dr. W. Christ, the keeper 
of the Antiquarium at Munich, I am able 
provisionally to supply the deficiency to 
some extent. Upon application to him, he, 
in the most obliging manner, at once had a 
drawing specially made of the instrument in 
his custody; and a reproduction of it is given 
in the adjoining cut. (Fig.3.) He, at the same 
time, forwarded the following table of measure- 
ments, adding, by way of explanation, that 
the margins of the discs have been eaten into 
to a considerable extent, so that the original 
diameters may have been somewhat larger ’ 
than at present. So far as one can judge 


from the drawing, and by comparison with -: 


the Perugian examples, this remark of Dr. 
Christ’s must apply more especially to the 


Fig. 3. Kottabos found near Corchiano. 


lower disc or lekanis, which was doubtless originally a good deal larger. 
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Measurements of kottabos from Corchiano, now in the Antiquarium at Munich. 


Total length - : - 0-80 m. (32 inches) 
Diameter of upper disc - - 010m" Sy) 
Length of figure (manes)_ - . 0-065 m. (23 ,, ) 
Rod, from the figure to the lower disc 

(lekanis) . - - 030m.(12 ,, ) 
Diameter of lower disc - - 0°095 m. (82 ,, ) 
Length from the lower disc to the 

tripod . - - 040m.(16 ,, ) 
Width of tripod - - - 0°22 m. (82 ,, ) 
Depth of tripod - . - 0°04m.(12 4, ) 


The Corchiano kottabos is remarkable not only for its comparatively perfect 
state, but also for its small size, which naturally suggests the idea that it was 
expressly made for sepulchral rather than practical use, whatever may have been 
the case with larger examples corresponding in their dimensions with the appa- 
rent size of the kottaboi represented, in conjunction with figures of men, women, or 
satyrs, on painted vases. Although the total height is less than half that of the 
Frontone and Monte Luce examples, the upper disc is of almost exactly the same 
diameter as the corresponding discs belonging to the larger instruments. 

The following additional particulars have been communicated to me by Dr. 
Christ, in answer to some questions which I addressed to him on receiving the 
drawing reproduced on the preceding page :— 


Your questions have induced me to examine our kottabos again accurately, and I now 
communicate to you the result of my investigation. 

The rod is uninjured, and was originally of the same length as it/As at present. When it 
arrived here only the top part with the manes, and the upper disc, were separated from the 
other parts; but the manes with its socket fitted so exactly on to the main rod that its 
present adjustment can hardly vary, even to a trifling extent, from the original one. The 
lower disc (lekanis) must certainly have rested somewhat higher up, when the hole in its 
centre and the stem which fits into it had not been damaged by rust. There is, therefore, 
no dependence to be placed upon the figures I have given as indicating the relation of the 
lower disc to the upper and lower parts of the rod. 

The upper disc has no hole in the middle, and certainly never had one; it lay loose on 
the top of the projection surmounting the head of the manes, so that it swayed to and fro in 
balance. In order to prevent its being accidentally thrown down by the slightest movement, 
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I have had inserted, through the disc and into the projection above the head of the manes, 
a small pin which can be taken out again in a moment. ‘The upper disc is not hollowed in 
the middle, but flat; only the edge is bent slightly upwards, but to such a small extent as to 
be hardly noticed. I must, however, mention that the oxidation, and with it the colour, of 
the upper disc differs from and is darker than that of the lower disc. Iam, therefore, not 
perfectly certain that the upper disc originally belonged to the rest of the kottabos. I must 
leave open the possibility that the plastinx belonging to it is lost, and has been replaced by 
another supplied by the dealer in antiquities. But it is, nevertheless, quite easily possible 
that the difference in colouring arises from the different position in the earth, especially as, 
owing to its extreme mobility, the plastinx would have been separated at an early date from 
the rod and manes of the kottabos. 

The projection from the head of the manes ends flat and not ina point; there is not even 
an elevation in the centre. It is not probable that it was ever loosened from the head, or 
that it has suffered any serious damage at the upper end; but I must admit that its colour 
differs from that of the manes, so that it appears to me not to have been cast at the same time 
with it, but to have been inserted after the manes was cast. 


While we must respect Dr. Christ’s caution, we need not, I think, doubt that 
the plastinx at Munich belongs to the kottabos at the same place. Signor 
Buglione, in his letter published in the Bullettino above referred to, after men- 
tioning that numerous vases were found on the stone benches in one of the sepul- 
chral chambers, states that on the ground were found two kottaboi of bronze, one 
of which was furnished with a manes and accompanied by a plastinx. As the 
Munich kottabos came from this chamber, where only one plastinx was found, 
there is every reason for supposing that this same plastinx has accompanied the 
manes, in spite of the intervention of a dealer; such objects being, as yet, of 
_extreme .rarity. The fact of the infiltration of mud into the tomb—which is 
alluded to by Signor Buglione—would probably account for the different state of 
oxidation of the plastinx and lekanis mentioned by Dr. Christ. 

_ The two kottaboi discovered in the excavations near Monte Luce, to which I 
have already given a reference from the Atheneum, are briefly described by 
Professor Carattoli, in the Roman Notizie degli Scavi for May 1887, pp. 167—169. 
In October last I had an opportunity of seeing them at the university museum at 
Perugia, where, however, they are not yet exhibited to the public. One specimen 
is extremely fragmentary ; the rod, which is solid and pointed at the top, is very 
much bent and has been broken into three pieces. The manes—of very rude 
Etruscan character—is a nude male figure with his right arm by his side, the 
palm open towards the front, and the left hand resting on the hip. The lekanis, 
of which enough is left for identification, has become of extreme thinness—almost 
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as thin as paper. The second more perfect kottabos, from Monte Luce, has a 
manes in the form of a youth, who wears a short skirt or kilt. From the top of 
his head there projects a peg or short stem, as in the Corchiano specimen shown 
in Fig. 3; and on the top of the peg is—apparently fixed—a bronze disc four 
inches in diameter, exactly corresponding with the loose dise from Corchiano. 
Careful examination shows, however, that there is a hole in the centre of the disc, 
and that a small rounded projection from the otherwise flat top of the rod fits 
into it, the edges of the hole being slightly curved upwards. Owing to oxidation, 
the disc now sticks to the rod; but I convinced myself that a very slight force 
would be sufficient to detach it. If it were to become detached (an accident 
which should, of course, now by all means be avoided), it would, when restored 


‘ to its position, rest easily in its place; and yet, owing to the hole with which it 


is provided, it would not be thrown out of balance by any slight touch, as is 
evidently the case with the instrument now at Munich. This well-preserved 
specimen from Monte Luce was of some importance, as is evident, not only from 
the small refinement—just explained—for adjusting the plastinx, but also from 
the elaborate and fine ornamentation on the base, which is unfortunately detached 
from the rest of the instrument. 

According to my rough measurements the dimensions are as follows : 


Height of base or stand - - 5 inches \ ¢ 
From top of base to lekanis - - 2 feet 34 inches | © 
From lekanis to top of shaft, including 3 

manes - - - - D esate nies x 


This agrees fairly with the only dimension of length given by Professor 
Carattoli in the Notizie degli Scavi, viz., length of stem 1:70m. The diameter of 
the lekanis I found to be exactly one foot (0°31 m. Carattoli), whilst that of the 
upper disc is four inches (0°10m.), the same as the corresponding disc from 
Corchiano.' The lekanis does not appear to have rested upon 4 ring as in the 
examples from the Frontone and from Naukratis. Like the kottabos from the 
tomb of the Volumnii that which I am now describing has on its rod or stem 
near the bottom. two fixed discs, with edges turned downwards, and there is also a 
terminal disc which rested immediately on the base or stand. 

It may be of interest to note that the kottabos from the Frontone—not set up, 
but lying in pieces in a case in the corridor—is publicly exhibited in the univer- 
sity museum at Perugia, where also may be seen the kottabos (without: discs) 
mentioned already, which has been in the museum since the time of Vermiglioli. 


XVIiI.—On the early Stall-plates of the Knights of the Garter. 
By W. H. St. Jonn Horn, M.A., Assistant Secretary. 


Read March 22, 1888. 


Arrixep to the panelling at the back of the stalls in the choir of St. George’s 
chapel at Windsor are a great number of gilt plates of various sizes and shapes, 
but chiefly rectangular, resplendent with enamelled and painted armorial ensigns. 
These are the stall-plates of the Knights of the Garter; a series of memorials 
extending over a period of upwards of five hundred years, and forming such a 
storehouse of ancient and modern historical armory as exists nowhere else in 
Hurope. 

In 1844 our Fellow, Mr. Thomas William King, Rouge-Dragon, communicated 
to the Society in a letter addressed to our then Director, Mr. Albert Way, a 
valuable essay, entitled ‘‘ Remarks on some of the Stall-plates of the Knights of 
the Garter.”* This essay is based on an exhaustive examination, not of the 
plates themselves at Windsor, but of a series of tracings made from them under 
the direction of Anstis at the beginning of the last century, and now preserved in 
the College of Arms. Mr. King states that the intention of his paper is, first, to 
determine the period when the Garter was introduced upon the stall-plates as 
surrounding the arms of the respective Knights, and, then, to pursue similar 
inquiries into the adoption of certain heraldic distinctions and exterior ornaments 
which are displayed upon these illustrious memorials of those who were honoured 
as Companions of the Most Noble Order. These further inquiries relate to— 
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(1) The use of the side-standing barred helmet, as distinguishing the rank 
of the peerage from inferior degrees ; 

(2) The introduction of crests, and of the crest being placed on a wreath ; 

(3) The use of coronets as denoting the rank of a peer; and 

(4) The use of supporters. 

It will be seen that the history of the plates themselves does not fall within 
Mr. King’s limits, nor does he attempt any detailed description of them. 

Leaving for the present the consideration of the points raised by Mr. King, 
I will endeavour to trace as briefly as possible the origin and history of the plates 
themselves. ae 

On the foundation of the Order of the Garter in 1348 the chapel within the 
castle of Windsor, originally begun by Henry III. about 1240, in honour of 
St. Edward the Confessor, was assigned to the use of the knights of the newly 
created fraternity. The actual letters patent or other formal assignment have not 
yet been discovered, but letters patent dated 6 August, 1348, are in existence, by 
which Edward III. established in the chapel a college of twenty-four canons and as 
many “poor knights,” the latter of whom have from the beginning constituted an 
important section of the Order, and this affords strong presumptive evidence that 
the chapel was allotted also to the knights-companions. The number of canons 
and poor knights was increased to twenty-six each in 1352. The king describes 
the building itself as ‘fa certain chapel of befitting splendour, situated in our 
castle of Windsor, in which we were washed in the water of Holy Baptism, nobly 
begun by our progenitors in honour of the blessed Edward the Confessor [which ] 
we have caused to be finished at our royal expense in honour of Almighty God, 
and of his mother the glorious Virgin Mary, and of Saint George the Martyr and 
Saint Edward the Confessor.” 

This chapel continued to be that of the Order until the reign of Edward IV., 
who commenced the present building to the west of the old one in 1473. The 
work at first progressed rapidly, and in seven years was sufficiently completed, at 
any rate as regards the choir, to receive the lead roof. The magnificent stalls 
were contracted for in 1479, and probably completed before the king’s death in 
1483. The building was continued under Richard III. and Henry VII., and 
completed much as we now see it by Henry VIII. 

When the new chapel was first used does not appear, but probably before the 
founder’s death, as both he and his unfortunate predecessor Henry VI. were 
buried in it on either side of the high altar, the one in 1483, the other on the 
removal of his body from Chertsey by Richard III. in the following year. 
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The old chapel was converted by Henry VII. into a tomb-house, and his own 
magnificent monument was actually begun to be set up in it. The latter, however, 
was, as we know, removed to Westminster in 1503. Into the later vicissitudes of 
the building I need not enter. 

As we are without any definite information as to the arrangements of the old 
chapel as completed by Edward III. we need not indulge in useless speculations 
as to the disposition of the stalls therein for the members of the newly founded 
Order. 

The choir of the present chapel is seven bays long, of which the five 
westernmost are now occupied by the stalls. Originally the stalls only extended 
eastward four bays. As at first set up there were four returned stalls on 
either hand of the choir door, and twenty-one stalls on each side against 
the north and south walls. The returned stalls had no lower ones in front 
of the desks, the space being taken up by a platform and gangway. The 
side stalls had, however, below the desks, a lower rank of nineteen stalls in 
two series of ten and nine, the latter bemg the easternmost, with a gangway 
between. The lower rank had a bench below the desks. Accommodation was 
thus provided in the stalls for forty-nine persons on each side, and for at least 
forty more on the benches in front. How the stalls were actually allotted is 
somewhat uncertain ; but those for the knights, with which we are alone concerned, 
present no difficulty. The first stalls on either side, which are of extra width, are 
respectively those of the Sovereign of the Order and the Prince of Wales. The 
other knights’ stalls on each side were allotted in a somewhat peculiar manner. 
The second knight on each side sat, not in the second but in the third of the 
‘four returned stalls, the sovereign or prince occupying the first; and the other 
twenty-two knights held the alternate side-stalls, so that the thirteenth knight on 
each side sat in the easternmost stall. By this arrangement it was arranged that 
no knight occupied a stall in front of a gangway. 

We have no information as to the manner in which the intermediate stalls” 
of the upper and those of the lower rank were assigned. They were probably 
occupied by the Dean and Canons. 

The original arrangement of the stalls remained undisturbed until 1790, 
when two more stalls were erected at the east end on each side, and sundry altera- 
tions made in the disposition of the stalls and desks generally. It is by no means 
| easy to make out what was actually done, but as the question does not affect the 
subject of my paper I need not attempt to discuss it. 
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The original Statutes of the Order of the Garter have long been Jost, and no 
authentic copy of them is known to exist. Ashmole, in his Appendix, prints 
three versions of what he terms the original Statutes, of which the first was 
copied from a manuscript ‘‘ Registrum Ordinis Chartaceum,” temp. Henry V. no 
longer extant; the second was from a MS. in Lord Hatton’s library, differing in 
no material degree from the first version; and the third is taken from the 
“Black Book” of the Order, compiled in 1534, and still preserved at Windsor. 
Sir N. H. Nicolas* was inclined to doubt the authenticity of these versions as 
copies of the first Statutes, (1) because some of the Companions are described by 
titles which they did not possess until years afterwards ; (2) because in article 10 
reference is made to “a former decree’’, and in article 12 to ‘“‘ former usage”; and 
(8) because the 33rd article is taken from the Statutes of Henry V. Before 
making any comment on the authority of these versions of the first Statutes, it 
may be as well to quote those articles which throw light on the subject of my 
paper. 

In the first copy article XXIII. is as follows : 

(A.) Item, Concordatum est, quod quamtocius quo aliquis societatis sive 
Ordinis hujus ex primevis Fundatoribus moriatur, Scutum unum 
Armorum suorum factum de Metallo, et galea sua, sint fixa retro 
tergum in stallo suo. Et alii Fundatores qui postea succedunt habe- 
bunt scuta sua et galeas modo conformi situata; subtus tamen ali- 
qualiter primevos Fundatores. Sua etiam Scuta et galez non erunt 
precie ita magno,” sicut primorum Fundatorum. 

The same article in the second copy is— 

(s.) Interim est statutum quod quam cito aliquis primorum Fundatorum 
debitum solverit nature, fieri debet de Metallo Scutum Armorum 
‘suorum, et galez (sic) cum Cresta ejusdem, quae figi statuuntur in 
dorso sui stalli, in signum gestantis ipsa. Ht consimiliter eorum Suc- 
cessores, Scuta Armorum suorum cum galeis et cresfis fixa habebunt, 
- in dorso stallorum suorum subtus prima tamen, que etiam de Metallo 
erunt, veruntamen ad differentiam primorum fundatorum, mimora 
erunt. 

In the third copy the article relating to the stall-plates is XXII. : 

(c.) Ut primum e primevis Fundatoribus ullus expiraret, Scutum e 


4 History of the Orders of Knighthood, I. 31. 
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metallo in quo note compingentur Armorum, cum Galea, fixum 
extabit, in sedili proprio, post tergum sedentis. Et qui succedent, 
Scuta cum Galeis atque armis simili modo collocabunt: tamen sub 
ilis primariorum Fundatorum. Neque etiam ipsorum hec omnino 
tam magna fient, quam erunt illa primorum Fundatorum. 

Now these three versions, though textually different, are, when translated 
into Hnglish, almost verbally identical, and clearly of a common origin. This 
origin, I ventu-e to suggest, was in the Statutes of Edward IIT. which, I take it, 
were in French. As, moreover, every companion of the Order was to be pro- 
vided with a copy of the Statutes under seal of the Order, to be returned after 
his death to the warden of the college of Windsor, it is quite consistent to suppose 
that transcripts of the Statutes rendered into Latin by different scribes, with 
such alterations and additions as were necessitated from time to time, would 
account for the difference in the versions of the Statutes printed by Ashmole. 

Our acceptance of the articles quoted relating to the stall-plates, as conveying 
the tenor of the original statutes, is, I think, justified by a further consideration — 
of some weight. 

In 1421 the Statutes of the Order were revised by Henry V. The original 
manuscript is unfortunately missing, but a very early copy is preserved in Cott. MS. 
Nero D. If. It commences with a pen and ink sketch of a youthful king, pro- 
bably Henry VI., and from it I have transcribed the following article referring 
to the stall-plates : 

(p.) Item est accorde que au plus tost que ung de laccompaignie soit mort 
que son escu fait de metal de sez armes et son heaulme soient fichiez 
ou dos de son estal et les autres fondeurs qui vendront apres auront 
leur escuz et leurs heaulmes en mesme la manier dessoubs les primers 
fondeurs mais leurs escuz ne leurs heaulmes ne seront pas si grans 
comme des primiers fondeurs. 

An almost similar version will be found in the magnificent MS. presented by 
John earl of Shrewsbury, to Margaret of Anjou, on her marriage with Henry VI. 
(Royal MS. 15 HE. VI.) 

The alterations by Henry VY. did not amount to a remodelling of the Statutes, 
but were merely minor amendments of the original Statutes, which were otherwise 
unaltered, even the name of Hdward III. being retained in the introductory 
clause. 

As moreover no amendment was made as regards the stall-plates, we pro- 
bably have here the identical words of the original Statute, with the substitution 
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of “ung de laccompaignie”’ for the reference to the “ first founders’ occurring in 
versions (4), (B), and (Cc). 

The Statutes were a third time revised by Henry VIII. in 1519, versions of 
which are found in both Latin and English. 

In the Latin version, that in the Black Book of the Order, still in the custody 
of the Registrar, article XXV. ordains : 

(n.) Eques unusquisque istius Ordinis, intra annum primum sedis acceptae, 
faciet post tergum ubi sedem habet, laminam cujus voluerit metalli, in 
qua cum scuto ac ceteris annexis sua compingentur insignia: Et 
omnes deinceps successuri similiter efficient, nisi quod sua lamina 
curtior et minutior esse debet, quam quae primorum Fundatorum ; 
exterorum laminis cum rebus aliis istiusmodi duntaxat exceptis, que, 
quales ac quantze voluerint, fieri poterunt. 

The English version, as given by Sir N. H. Nicolas, from Cott. MS. Vesp. 
A. XX. written temp. Henry VIII. is as follows: 

(v.) Item, It is agreed, that every Knight within the year of his Stallation, 
shall cause to be made an Escutcheon of his Arms and Hatchments, 
ina plate of metal, such as shall please him, and that it be surely set 
upon the back of his Stall, and the other that shall come after, shall 
have their Escutcheons and Hatchments in like manner; but their 
Plates of Metal, nor their Hatchments, shall not be so large, nor so 
great as they of the first Founders were, except Strangers, which may 
use their plates and fashions at their pleasure. 

The Statutes of Henry VIII. are those still in force. 

The section of the Statutes relating to the stall-plates, which I think may be 
assumed to be that set forth on the foundation of the Order, enjoins that as soon 
as one of the first Founders shall die, a shield of his arms made of metal, and his 
helm, are to be fixed to the back of his stall, and that their successors shall in like 
manner set up their shields and helms beneath those of the first Founders, with 
this difference, that their plates shall be of smaller size. 

- Version (B) mentions “ crests ’’ as well as the shields and helms. 

The statute of Henry VIII. makes two changes: 

(1.) That the plate of a knight shall be put up ie a year of his 
installation, instead of at his death; and 

(2.) That knights who are foreigners may set up plates of any size or 
fashion they please. 

To the reason for the first of these changes and the manner in which the 
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statute relating to the stall-plates has been complied with from time to time, I 
shall revert presently. 

IT may here remark that no plate is ever known to have been set up in the 
Sovereign’s stall, presumably because the sovereign never dies. 

The number of knights-companions who have been elected into the Order from 
1348 down to the present time is 814 (?), but there are only 586 stall-plates now 
remaining.” 

There are three ways of accounting for the missing plates : 

(1.) That they have been stolen ; 
(2.) That they were removed on attainder or degradation ; 
(3.) That they were never put up. 

The difference between the number of knights who had been elected and the 
number of plates in their stalls seems to have been noticed at a very early date, 
and, as we shall see, a strong effort was made to rectify the deficiency. 

Various lists too have been drawn up from time to time of the plates remaining 
or missing. The earliest of these lists appears to be one made in 1563, formerly 
in the possession of Anstis, but now in the British Museum.’ It is clearly based 
on a comparison of the plates with a copy of the well-known Windsor Tables, and 
from it we learn that some thirty plates then in the chapel have now disappeared. 
On the other hand there are seven plates said to be lost which still remain affixed 
to the stalls. 

The later lists I have not yet had the opportunity of consulting. 

That the plates have not escaped loss even in recent times is shewn by the 
fact that two have been stolen since Pote published his list in 1749. 

_ The question of the removal of plates on attainder or degradation is somewhat 
obscure. That some of them have been taken down on that account is a recorded 
fact, and the broken plate of the Marquess of Northampton, who was degraded in 
1558, now in the British Museum, has been exhibited before the Society. There 
still remain, however, plates for several knights who have not only been attainted, 
but degraded from the Order. 

Nevertheless, the general rule seems to have been, on the degradation of a 
knight, to take down his stall-plate along with his banner and other achievements. 
The number of plates so removed is unknown. . 

The direction of ‘the original Statutes that a plate of a knight’s armorial 
ensigns should be set up in his stall on his decease appears to have been 
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only very partially carried out for nearly a century after the foundation of the 
Order. 

Owing to the imperfect nature of the Register we cannot say when an altera- 
tion in the rule was made, but the internal evidence of the plates themselves 
shows that they were begun to be set up in the knight’s lfetime, and probably 
on his installation, as early as the middle of the fifteenth century. It is possible, 
therefore, that the direction of the Statute as amended by Henry VIII., that the 
plate should be set up within a year of a knight’s installation, was no new enact- 
ment, but a confirmation of a practice that had already been followed for some 
time. Anstis,* without quoting his authority, says it became customary before 
4 Henry VII. (1488-9) to fix the plates at the time of installation. 

The early Statutes of the Order enjoin that the stall-plates shall be of metal, 
without specifying the kind, and similar liberty of choice is conferred by the 
Statutes of Henry VIII., which allow a knight to set up laminam cujus voluerit 
metalli. The uniform practice, however, has been to make the plate of copper or 
brass, the metal surface being protected by silvering and gilding, and the arms 
richly enamelled or painted. The greater liberty allowed by the Statutes of 1519 
to foreign knights appears to have been occasionally taken advantage of to use a 
more valuable metal; and Ashmole (p. 627) quotes the case of the “ Duke of 
Wirtemberg’s Plate, for that being of Silver and large withal, gave so great a 
temptation, that in the late Wars it was forced from the back of the Stall whereto 
it was fixed.” 

Although the Statutes contain no restrictions as to the metal of the plates, 
the rule is quite plain as to their size, namely, that they are to be smaller than 
those of the first founders; but the Statutes of Henry VIII. make an exception in 
the case of foreign knights, whose plates may be fashioned quales ac quantae 
voluerint. ; 

Unfortunately, we are not able to say how large the plates of the first 
founders were; for, although memorials exist for ten of them,’one is modern, 
another is a plain wooden shield, and the remainder are of much later date. 

The dimensions of the plates vary from 4 inches to 11 inches in length, while 
several foreign examples exceed even 15 inches. The majority are, however, of 
moderate size, varying from 6 to 8 inches in length. Speaking generally, the 
Plantagenet and late Tudor plates are of decent dimensions; but the early Tudor, 
the Stuart, and the modern plates are far too large, and the size of those now put 
up, 103 inches by 73 inches, is simply preposterous. 


* Register of the Order of the Garter, i. 231n. 
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Owing to their numbers, variety, and positions, the comparative study of the 
stall-plates in situ is beset with difficulties. A careful examination and descrip- 
tion of each individual plate are of course possible, but an analysis of the dis- 
tinctive features that characterize the plates of certain periods, and their classifi- 
cation, cannot properly be attempted without such representations of the plates 
themselves as can be manipulated and arranged on a table. 

By the kindness of the Dean of Windsor I have been permitted to take a large 
number of rubbings and photographs of the plates, from which it is possible to 
make a fairly satisfactory comparative study of them. Owing, however, to the 
engraved lines and surfaces of the earlier plates being filled in with enamel, some 
of my rubbings are unsatisfactory and of little value, except as giving the form 
of the plates. 

Before proceeding to discuss the characteristics of the plates generally, I 
desire to call attention to five examples of especial character. 

The first of these is the memorial of Sir Ralph Basset, who was elected into 
the Order about 1368 and died in 1390. It consists of three separate plates, all 
most beautifully enamelled and in admirable preservation. The first forms the 
shield of the knight’s arms—or, three piles in point gules, a canton ermine, the field 
of the canton being silvered. The second plate forms the helm, mantling, and 
crest, the latter being a boar’s head sable, tusked or, issuing from a beautiful coronet 
with jewelled circlet. The back part of the helm, which is shown in profile, is 
covered by a black mantling ending in a tassel of the same hue. The third plate 
is a large roundle, probably intended for a target, or it may be a badge. The 
field is per pale gules and a bright azure, charged with a gold escarbuncle of eight 
rays terminating in fleurs-de-lys. On the centre is placed a bleeding heart of 
bright blue, and the whole is surrounded by a gilt border. 

This remarkable memorial deserves special attention, because it is the only one 
remaining which can safely be assigned to the fourteenth century. Its date is 
certainly not later, and it may be earlier, than that of the knight’s decease. The 
peculiar fashion of the helm and coronet at once recall the style of those seen on 
the effigies of prince John of Eltham, Edward prince of Wales, and others. 

The second example is a small plate 7 inches high for Sir Hugh Courtenay, 
one of the first founders. It consists of the helm, crest, and mantling, with a 
narrow slip beneath with the knight’s name, the whole being cut out of one piece 
of metal. The arms are or, three torteaua, with a label of three points azwre, each 
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charged with three annulets argent. The crest is a panache of silver feathers 
issuing from a gold coronet, and the mantling is formed of silver feathers with 
gold tassels. This plate, which, in design stands quite alone, cannot be con-— 
temporary with the knight’s election or death, and it is so small that, had the 
statute been complied with which orders the plates of the successors of the 
knights-founders to be of smaller size, the latter would have been greatly 
restricted in dimensions. It is probably of early fifteenth century date. 

The third example is a nameless memorial now fixed in the sixth stall on the 
prince’s side. It consists of a fine large shield of France modern and England 
quarterly, within a bordure argent, with a quadrangular plate fixed above it 
engraved with the helm, mantling, and crest—on a chapeau gules, turned up ermine, 
a lion statant gardant crowned or, and gorged with a silver collar. The plate with 
' the crest, etc. is of much later date than the shield, and bears a peculiarly-shaped 
helm, which only occurs elsewhere amongst the plates on that of Richard III. as 
Duke of Gloucester, elected in 1466. From the arms and crest we may, perhaps, 
assign this memorial to Humphrey duke of Gloucester, who was elected in 1400 
into the second stall on the sovereign’s side, and afterwards removed to the 
eleventh stall on the same side. The duke’s plate, however, was said to be 
missing in 1563; and if this be his, it has clearly no right in the stall to which it 
is fixed. There is, however, more probability of this plate being that of a knight 
elected much later, who bore the same arms and crest—viz. Edward duke of 
Buckingham, elected between 1494 and 1499, but who was degraded and beheaded 
in 1521. This name is given in the Windsor Tables as Henry duke of Bucking- 
ham, in the twelfth stall, or the sixth on the prince’s side. 

The fourth example calling for special attention is a plate now fixed in the 

third stall on the Prince’s side. It consists of a large shield a bouche of copper, 
15 inches long and 9 inches wide across the middle (where it is narrowest), with 
an edging of stout twisted wire, probably for strength. It bears the arms of 
Portugal—the field being silvered and the escutcheons riveted on separately. 
The small castles in the bordure, originally eighteen in number, are cast in bold 
relief in gilt metal, and the red and blue are expressed by enamel. 
_ This interesting shield has unfortunately suffered considerable damage. 
One of the escutcheons and one of the castles are lost, and owing to the bent 
and twisted state of the plate the enamel of the bordure is in parts almost 
destroyed. 

As no member of the royal house of Portugal is known to have succeeded to 
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the third stall on the Prince’s side, and the plate itself bears no name, it is 
doubtful to whom it should be assigned. 

The fifth example to which I call your attention is the memorial of Charles 
the Bold, duke of Burgundy. 

This is a most beautiful moulded and traceried frame of gilt bronze, in the 
form of a quatrefoil with ogee terminations, enclosing an enamelled shield of the 
arms of Burgundy within the Garter. The whole composition is fourteen inches 
across, and, excepting the loss of a portion of the Garter, is in fine preservation. 
As the Duke of Burgundy was invested with the ensigns of the Order in 1470 
and died at the beginning of 1477, the date of his beautiful memorial can be fixed - 
to within a few years. It was probably set up on his installation. 

One other memorial may also here be mentioned. This is a wooden shield, 

+ inches long, fixed in the sixth stall on the prince’s side, for John lord 
Mohun, who was one of the founders. It is painted with his arms—or, a cross 
engrailed sable. As the shield is not of metal, it can hardly be accounted a 
stall-plate, though it does duty as such. It does not appear to be of any great 
antiquity. 

Of the 104 plates (besides those I have described) remaining that were set up 
before 1500, and far excel all the later examples in beauty and interest, I have 
rubbings of ninety. 

Careful examination and comparison of these rubbings, confirmed by reference 
to the plates themselves, enables us to distinguish five special groups, the study of 
which brings to light some interesting facts. 

The first of the groups comprises twenty-eight plates, of nineteen of which I 
exhibit rubbings. They are at once distinguished from any other groups, by 
being cut out to the shape of the design, and by the boldness and beauty of their 
execution. 

The second group includes three plates only. They are rectangular in form, 
but have the edges ‘‘ pinked”’ or cut into pointed leaves. 

The third group consists of two examples only. These are very small rectan- 
gular plates, evidently intended for banners, as they bear simply the arms of the 
knights whom they commemorate. 

The fourth group comprises eight small and narrow rectangular plates, clearly 
the work of one hand; and the fifth group contains five small, but soméwhat 
wider, plates, also apparently executed by one person. 

These groups comprise all the plates set up before a certain date (except those 
described), after which there are no groups, but each plate has an individuality of 
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its own. We are therefore forced to conclude that the groups of plates were set 
up for some especial reason, and at a particular date. 

The reason for setting up the plates in batches I take to be that already 
alluded to, viz. that no plates had before been set up for the knights whom these 
commemorate. . 

The question of date is an interesting one. 

The plates of Group I. are for five of the knights-founders of the Order chosen 
in 1848, and for twenty-three other knights elected from time to time up to and 
including 1421. 

The three knights represented by the plates of Group II. were elected in or 
about 1352, 1361, and 1400 respectively. 

The two little banners of Group III. are for knights elected in 1388 and 1408. 

The plates of Group IV. include those for two of the founders, and six other 
plates, which, together with the five of Group V., are for knights elected at various 
dates up to and including 1421. 

It is also to be noted that all the other plates are for knights elected after 
1421, except one, which is for that particular year. 

The fact of these groups all converging on 1421 is remarkable, for it was in 
that year that Henry V. remodelled the Statutes. It appears, therefore, as if a 
general order was given on or about that occasion to set up a plate for each 
knight of the Order who was not so commemorated. It is strange, however, if 
this was so, that no record of sucha proceeding should be forthcoming, and also 
that the statute relating to the plates should not have been so amended, as it 
was a century later, as to secure the setting up of the plates within a reasonable 
time after installation. 

There is, nevertheless, not only good reason for supposing the plates forming 
the groups to have been set up all at one time, but the fact of their being 
divisible into groups of such varied pattern looks as if the order was so impera- 
tive that the making of the plates was entrusted to several hands at once, each 
contractor being ordered to fill up certain stalls. Thus the plates of Group II. 
are all in one stall, and those of Group III. in another; those of Group IV. are 
divided between two stalls, and those of Group V. among four. While the fine 
plates of Group I. are spread over nine stalls. 

The following is a list of all the plates now remaining of knights elected 
anterior to 1421, arranged according to stalls, and with a numeral to denote 
the group to which each belongs: 
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Third Stall. 
Sir William Arundel (I.) 


Fifth Stall. 


The Captal de Buch. (I.) 
Sir Philip de la Vache (I.) 
Gilbert, lord Talbot (1.) 
Sir John Grey (1.) 

John, duke of Norfolk (I.) 


Bighth Stall. 


William, lord Bardolf (V.) 


Ninth Stall. 


Sir John Lisle (IV.) 

Sir Richard de la Vache (IV.) 
Edward, lord Charleton (IV.) 
Sir Hertong von Clux (IV.) 


Tenth Stall. 


Sir Peter Courtenay (I1I.) 
Henry, lord Fitzhugh (IIT.) 


Eleventh Stall. 


Sir Ralph Basset (see ante). 


> Tweifth Stall. 


John, lord Mohun (see ante). 
Thomas, duke of Exeter (V.) 


Thirteenth Stall. 


Sir Hugh Courtenay (see ante). 


Edmund of Langley (V.) 

_ John, duke of Bedford (V.) 
John, lord Devereux (I.) 
John, lord Beaumont (I.) 
John, earl of Somerset (I.) 
John, lord Fanhope (I.) 


Fourteenth Stall. 


William, duke of Saffolk (V.) 
Siateenth Stall. 


John, lord Bourchier (I.) 

Hugh, lord Burnell (I.) 

Lewis, lord Bourchier (I.) 
Seventeenth Stall. 


Sir Miles Stapleton (IV.) 
Humphrey, earl of Hereford (IV.) 
Thomas, earl of Warwick (IV.) 
Sir Thomas Erpyngham (IV.) 


Highteenth Stall. 


Reginald, lord Cobham (II.) 
Sir John Sully (I1.) 
Richard, earl of Warwick (II.) 


Nineteenth Stall. 


Sir Thomas Felton (I.) 
William, lord Willoughby (I.) 
Twentieth Stall. 


Sir Nele Loryng (I.) 

Richard, lord Grey (I.) 

Hugh, lord Bourchier (I.) 
Twenty-first Stall. 


Sir John Chandos (I.) 
Guy, lord Bryan (1.) 
Twenty-fifth Stall. 


Sir Sanchet d’Abrichecourt (1.) 

Sir William Fitzwaryne (I.) 

William, lord Latimer (I.) 
Twenty-siath Stall. 


Sir Walter Paveley (I.) 
Sir Thomas Banastre (I.) 
The Soudan de la Trau (I.) 
Sir Simon Felbrigge (I.) 


It will be seen from this list that in no stall are plates of more than one 
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group found. The Ist, 2nd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 15th, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th stalls 
contain no plates anterior to 1421. 

Had the whole of the plates for the 140 knights elected from 1348 to 1421 
inclusive been in existence, no doubt we should have found stronger evidence of 
the above facts than is afforded by only forty-six plates. 

As time will not permit me to enter now into an analysis of the whole series 
of plates, I will endeavour to briefly indicate the characteristics of the plates of 
knights elected anterior to 1500. 

Of the form of the plates of knights elected before 1421 I have already spoken. 
After 1421 and until about 1475 the plates are nearly all quadrangular. Those of 
of the last quarter of the century are of various forms, and not unfrequently 
resemble the armorial ensigns found on monumental brasses of the period; indeed, 
they were probably engraved by the same artists. 

Most of the plates from 1421 to 1466 are engraved round the margin with a 
fringed or other border, and are evidently intended for banners-of-arms. Three 
of them undoubtedly are so, for, in addition to the fringed border, they have the 
staff on one side. This fact is curious, when we remember that the banners of 
the knights, which now form so prominent a part of the ensigns in St. George’s 
chapel, are not mentioned in the records of the Order before 1424. There is no 
reference to them in the Statutes until 1519. 

The field of the plate is usually gilt, but during the Plantagenet period, and 
even later, some interesting variations are found. Thus, the fine banner-plate of 
Sir Walter Hungerford (1421) has the field of a dead black ; and another equally 
fine banner, that of Sir John Grey, has a field of shining black or dark-blue 
enamel. The plate of Sir Thomas Beaufort, in Group V. has also the field of 
black enamel; another in the same group, for John duke of Bedford, is per pale 
or and azwre; and a third, for prince Edmund of: Langley is paly of three or, 
argent, and sable. A much later plate, that of Walter lord Mountjoy (el. 1472) is 
also paly of three or, gules, and vert; it is of foreign workmanship. The plate of 
William lord Fauconberg (el. circa 1440) has the. field bendy argent and azure, and 
the gorgeous memorial of John Beaufort duke of Somerset, of about the same 
date, is bendy or, vert, and gules, with a gold border beautifully pounced or 
pricked with a row of scrolled leaves. Three other plates, for Sir Richard 
Widvile lord Rivers (el. 1450), Thomas lord Stanley (el. 1457), and George duke of 
Clarence (el. 1461), have gilt backgrounds covered with a delicate scroll pattern 
of pounced or pricked work like the border of the duke of Somerset’s plate. 

The shields of arms on the plates call for no special remark, except that 
diapering is never used. Two or three plates circa 1440 have the shields drawn 
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a bouche, but these are quite exceptional instances. Quartered shields are found at 
all dates. 

The helms surmounting the shields are, throughout the period we are dealing 
with, drawn in profile. 

On plates set up before 1421, in the stalls on the prince’s (or north) side, the 
helms and crests are turned to the sinister, so as to face the high altar, and in 
some cases the charges on the shields are reversed. After 1421 the helms and 
crests of all the plates face the dexter. 

On the plates the helms themselves are usually depicted of silver, garnished 
with gold. Their fashion of course varies. All the helms on the early plates are 
of the same class of tilting helms, but with the front represented rounded or 
pointed in outline indiscriminately, that is as viewed from different heights. Only 
one barred or tourney helm, as used in the mélée, is found on the early plates, 
viz., on that of Richard Plantagenet, duke of Gloucester (el. 1475). 

Before 1450 it does not seem to have been usual to place the crest of the helm 
on a torse when it did not issue from a coronet or surmount a chapeau; but the 
crest rose directly from the mantling, with or without an intermediate fillet. 
After 1450 the torse is almost always found, unless a coronet or chapeau sur- 
mounts the helm, in which case the torse is not used. A single exception to the 
contrary is the plate of Walter lord Devereux (el. 1471), which has a coronet and 
crest surmounting the torse. 

On the stall-plates coronets are usually gold, but sometimes red or blue. 

It is needless to add that no plate before 1500 exhibits a coronet indicative of 
a peer, but merely as part of the helm and crest. 

Chapeaux are almost always red, turned up with white or ermine; two 
examples, however, occur where the chapeau is blue. 

The torse is usually of the principal metal and colour of the arms. 

The general rule for the colour of the mantlings throughout the series is red, 
lined with ermine or silver; but the plates set up before 1440 exhibit considerable 
variety in this respect. This is particularly noticeable in the large plates of 
Group I. of those set up in 1421. Thus the plate of Sir Sanchet d’Abrichecourt 
has a red mantling powdered with gold lozenges—a treatment suggested by two 
bands encircling the panache, which are also red with gold lozenges. The 
mantling of William lord Latimer is of red and silver stripes; and that of- John 
lord Beaumont, like the field of his arms, is, together with the chapeau, of blue, 
powdered with gold fleurs-de-lis, both being lined with ermine. Several of these 
early mantlings, too, are formed entirely of silver feathers, lined with red or 
black, etc. When the crest is feathered, like the de Grey peacock’s head, or the 
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earl of Warwick’s swan, or Sir Thomas Erpyngham’s panache, there is an obvious 
reason for this, which is not the case when, as in Sir William Arundel’s plate, the 
silver feather mantling is combined with a black griffin’s head. 

Another curious variation is found on four plates, all earlier than the middle 
of the fifteenth century, where the colour of the ermine-lined mantlings differs on 
each side of the helm. For example, on the sinister side it is red and on the 
dexter blue or black. 

About a dozen plates, dating from circa 1450 to circa 1470, exhibit a very 
pretty treatment of the mantling, the red, and in one case blue, ground having 
upon it a trailing pattern in gold, sometimes in lines only, but more usually as 
leafwork or flowers. If the crest on one of these plates stands on a chapeau, the 
gold pattern commences on the crown of the cap. 

Before leaving the mantlings I should like to mention three particular examples. 

The first is the fine banner of Walter lord Hungerford (el. 1421), which is 
possibly Flemish. The mantling in this case is barry red and ermine, the 
ground of the fur being silver. 

The second example is the curious foreign-looking plate of the famous Gaston 
de Foix, whose arms have in the first and fourth quarters or, three pallets gules. 
Following this, the mantling is of gold, with narrow red stripes or pallets. It is 
lined with black or dark blue. 

The third example worthy of notice is a fine plate with pounced field for 
Sir Richard Widvile, lord Rivers (el. 1450). The crest in this case is on a bright 
green torse with five upright oak or holly leaves, and consists of the demi-figure 
of a man brandishing a scimitar, and vested in a red’ robe with long flowing 
sleeves, powdered with gold trefoils. The sleeves end in gold tassels and are 
fantastically pinked, and arranged so as to have the appearance of mantling, an 
effect enhanced by the real mantling being also coloured red and powdered with 
gold trefoils. e 

Badges very rarely appear on the stall-plates. The possible case of Ralph 
lord Basset has been already mentioned. The only other prominent example is 
on the plate of John duke of Somerset (el. 1439, ob. 1444), which has on either 
side of the shield a large silver ostrich feather, with the pen compony argent and 
azure, and transfixing a silver scroll. 

A closer examination of some of the plates shews that there are other 
examples with badges. Thus the mantling on the plate of Sir Henry Bourchier 
(el. 1452) has four water-bougets on the lining, and three on a fillet round the 
head of the crest. Another of the family, Sir John Bourchier (el. 1459), has on 
his stall-plate a red mantling semée of golden billets—derived from a quarter of 
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his arms—with a silver lining powdered on one side with water-bougets above 
and Bouchier knots below, with the same on the other side, but reversed. A 
third example of a badge occurs on the plate of Francis viscount Lovel (el. 
1483), which has a purple mantling semée of gold padlocks, and lined ermine. 
Possibly the golden flowers bestrewing the red mantlings may be meant in 
some cases for badges. 

Only two plates anterior to 1500, or even the reign of Henry VIII. exhibit 
supporters. One of these is the gorgeous plate of John Beaufort, duke of 
Somerset (K.G. 1439-44), which has on the dexter side of the shield a crowned 
eagle, and on the sinister a spotted ibex or antelope. The other example is the 
plate of John lord Dynham (K.G. 1487-1501). This has two stags supporting, not 
the shield (which hangs couche from the helm), but the helm and crest. 

The question as to when knights first encircled their arms on their stall-plates 
with the Garter of the Order has been so ably treated by Mr. King in his treatise 
already referred to that I have nothing to add to the conclusion at which he there 
arrives, viz. that the practice became partly prevalent in the reign of Henry VII. 
and was constantly observed soon after the commencement of the following reign. 
The earliest example is of course that of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy 
(K.G. c. 1470-1477), but the first knight subject whose stall-plate has the Garter 
is Francis Lovel, viscount Lovel (el. 1483, and degraded in 1485). There is a 
plate to a much earlier knight, which has also the Garter, viz. for Sir Frank van 
Hale, elected circa 1360, but it is of late date, probably temp. Mary. 

Two plates anterior to 1500 bear mottoes. The one is that of Sir Simon 
Felbrigge, which has a scroll passing behind his panache lettered sant mbev 
(i.e. Sans muer ;) the other is the plate of John lord Scrope (el. 1461), which 
has on the field on either side his immense blue panache the words autre gf-elle. 
(i.e. Autre que elle.) 

Several instances of mottoes also occur among the early sixteenth century plates. 

The names and titles of the knights inscribed on their stall-plates display a 
commendable brevity throughout the series anterior to 1500, and in not a few 
cases immediately after that date. 

Until late in Edward IV.’s reign the inscriptions are in French, e.g. 


mon: 7: Symond ve Kelbrpgge 
Te Cyre de burnell hugh 
? lowes robellart le ? bourgehier 


Te five montagu, 
and so on throughout. 
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The first English inscription occurs on the plate of a knight elected in 1472: 
ECAalt’ deweur lord fer’. 


After this, French and English both occur. 
The first example in Latin is the pompous title, according ill with the 
miserable plate, of 


HMarximilianus romanorun rex femper augustus. 


The first plate bearing a date is that of Sir Henry Stafford, earl of Wiltshire, 
inscribed : 
Wumble et loval hery of Stalord’ fone 
unto herp late Duk of Bukynghm the 
pere of oure lord A Mceeee & db. 


being the date of his election. 

Into the titles on later plates I need not now enter. 

I am also compelled to leave untouched a most interesting subject, of which 
these stall-plates afford so many instructive examples, viz. cadency and differ- 
encing. 

I will, therefore, conclude with a few remarks on the present state of the 
stalls and condition of the plates. 

The unfortunate statute promulgated in 1786, by which the number of 
Knights Companions of the Order was increased in order to include the king’s 
sons, was probably the reason for adding the four new stalls to those erected by 
Edward IV. A further addition was, however, apparently thought undesirable 
on the second enlargement of the Order in 1805 to include the descendants of 
George II., and the more simple and less costly plan was adopted of utilizing the 
intermediate stalls, a practice still followed. There are now in the chapel forty- 
five stalls allotted to Knights of the Order of the Garter—the forty-fifth stall — 
having been lately formed by fixing a canopy on the south side, over part of the 
magnificent tabernacle work and imagery at the west end of the stalls. 

The Order was a third time enlarged in 1831. 

The stalls are now so divided that those towards the east are allotted to 
English Knights, those towards the west to foreign princes and sovereigns, and 
the returned stalls as far as possible to English princes of our own royal house. 

By the first Statutes of the Order it was enacted, that every knight, of what- 
ever rank, should fill the stall that had been occupied by him in whose stead he 
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had been elected, excepting always the Prince of Wales, who was to be placed in 
the stall opposite to that of the sovereign. 

This rule was followed, with occasional exceptions, until the reign of 
Henry VIII., when a new statute ordained that on a vacancy the sovereign might 
at his pleasure advance and translate any knight companion from a lower to a 
higher stall—the latter stalls bemg those nearest to the sovereign. This rule was 
made absolute in 1564 by a decree that every knight who for the future should be 
admitted into the Order be installed in the lowest stall, according to the course 
and seniority of his election, excepting only stranger kings and princes. This 
laying aside of the original equality of the Knights of the Order was again con- 
firmed in 1663, when the regulation was extended to foreign knights, except to 
princes, who were to have precedence of knights-subjects. The precedency of 
the stalls was again considered in 1669, when it was decreed (1) that the prince 
of Wales, and emperors, and kings, should be placed in the stalls nearest to the 
sovereign ; (2) that all other sovereigns, princes, and the princes of the blood, 
should be placed next to the kings; and (3) that all companions of lower 
dignity, whether subjects or strangers, should be installed in the lowest stalls, 
and be translated to the higher stalls, according to seniority in the Order. 

Before the system was introduced by Henry VIII. of promoting a knight on 
a vacancy to a higher stall, the stall-plates, when once fixed in a stall, remained 
there, unless forcibly removed. The Statute of 1519, however, in authorising 
the promotion of a knight, of necessity implied the removal of his plate to the 
higher stall. As a natural consequence, instead of all the stalls becoming gradu- 
ally and fairly equally filled with plates, the stalls of the junior knights only gain 
a plate occasionally, while the upper stalls are rapidly becoming congested. Thus, 
while the average number of plates remaining in each stall is from eighteen to 
twenty, the sixteenth stall, or that of the senior knight-subject, now contains 
thirty-two plates. The latest of these has had to be fixed to the back of the 
seat, while, in order to make room, three of the finest of the splendid enamelled 
plates of Group I. have actually been fastened to the groining of the stall canopy 
in a horizontal position. The eighteenth stall is also now quite full, and several 
of the stalls on the south side are very nearly so. In fact, the question where 
new plates are to be put will soon become a serious one. There is only one 
_ practical solution of the difficulty, and that is to remove certain plates either to 
the backs of those stalls that are still fairly clear, or to the extensive range of 
panelling behind the stalls in the choir aisles. Any other expedient can only be 
more or less a temporary one, for it is not: possible to extend the capacity of the 
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stalls any further. Of course the remaining space would last much longer if the 
plates were reduced in size and the knights’ titles curtailed. 

Meanwhile, I think some notice ought to be taken of the deplorable treatment 
of the splendid early enamelled plates to make room for the later ugly, uninte- 
resting painted ones. There is hardly a stall in which one cannot find the old 
plates either pushed up behind the tracery or overlapped by others, or turned 
sideways; and in one stall two of the most beautiful examples of Group I. have 
actually been bent into a curve to make them fit between two vertical mouldings, 
with the inevitable consequence of chipping out some of the enamel. It is but 
right to add that every care is taken of the plates by the present Dean and 
Chapter, and Garter King of Arms. 

At no distant date most of the plates have been covered with a thin coating 
of varnish, which has become so dark in some cases as to almost obscure the 
design. It would be as well if this could be cleaned off, as it easily can be, 
by some competent person. The early plates ought also to be properly arranged 
on the upper part of the panelling, and the later plates, which would in their 
turn be crowded out, be disposed of as I have already suggested, the plate of a 
living knight being of course allowed to remain. If the Society of Antiquaries 
would use its powerful influence in effecting these changes, it will deserve the 
thanks of everyone interested in the plates, especially as the varnish often renders 
it very difficult to make out the true blazon of the armory, or what parts are 
gold and what are silver. Thus, one most important feature of the stall-plates, 
their authority as contemporary coloured representations of a knight’s armorial 
ensigns, 1s materially diminished. 

After all the vicissitudes the stall-plates have undergone it is satisfactory to 
find that two of the stalls still retain their complete sequence of plates as recorded 
in the Windsor tables; and in several others only one or two plates are missing. 

An interesting chapter might be written on the roll of famous men represented 
by some of these series of plates. Thus, to quote one single instance; the fifth 
stall, although it has lost the plates of Henry IV. as duke of Lancaster, and of 
the great earl of Warwick, who was known as the “king-maker,”’ still retains, 
amongst others, the plates of John Mowbray duke of Norfolk and earl marshal 
(el. 1482), of Charles the Bold duke of Burgundy, of Henry VIII. as duke of 
York, and of James the Fifth of Scotland, with a number of other princes and 
kings; ending with three modern plates of the greatest interest, viz., that of 
Victor Emmanuel king of Italy, Napoleon III. emperor of the French, and, by 
a remarkable coincidence, that of the great emperor William who has just entered 
into his eternal rest. 


XIX.—The Medieval Organs at Iiibeck, and some other ancient organs. By ArtHur 
. Gehan, Mo PSA. 


Read May 3, 1888. 


Ir is remarkable that in all the fifty volumes of Archaeologia, which contain the 
best essays on antiquarian subjects published during the last one hundred and 
forty years, | have been unable to discover any paper concerning organs, or their 
archaeological or musical characteristics, nor, indeed, any direct reference to the 
history of an instrument so intimately connected with the services of the Church. 

This fact is not easily explained, considering that the use of the organ has 
always been retained in England, and that at the Restoration of Charles IT. 
special efforts were made to replace by new instruments those older examples 
which had lately fallen victims to the fanatics. 

The organ, indeed, was a special object of hatred to the Puritans of the 
seventeenth century, and a very clean sweep was made of the ancient works, 
insomuch that it became necessary to invite foreign organ builders to come over 
and help in the construction of new instruments, and hence many of our most 
important cathedral and other churches were furnished with the works of Bernard 
Schmidt and Renatus Harris. 

But this nineteenth century has produced a new revival of art, and great 
attention is now paid to the organ, at any rate as regards its tonal and mechanical 
requirements. From an architectural point of view, however, comparatively little 
has been done, either towards the study of ancient examples or the reproduction 
of old forms in modern instruments. 

The few—and these are notable exceptions—who have cultivated this subject 
know that the organ of the Middle Ages possessed an exterior beauty quite peculiar 
to itself, which made it an object in no way inferior to other adjuncts of divine 
worship treated like itself as decorative features. 

The modern organ case is, perhaps, the most absurd and inartistic piece of 
furniture which the Gothic Revival has produced, consisting, in most instances, of 
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an ugly row of pipes arranged in a meaningless manner, without reference to the 
interior structure of the instrument, and devoid of any architectural consistency 
or beauty. 

Where woodwork of any degree of elaboration is introduced, this is frequently 
an additional source of failure from being designed in a pseudo thirteenth century 
style, a result most painful to the archaeological sense if it 1s considered that the 
organ case proper did not come into existence till the fifteenth century, when it 
rapidly attained imposing dimensions. 

It is true that there are no medieval organs left in this country, and I am 
unable, therefore, to exhibit any drawing of an English instrument of the Gothic 
period. This fact may be taken to account in great measure for the want of 
knowledge on the part of modern designers. 

There are, fortunately, several cases of prze-Restoration date remaining, which 
present artistic features of a high order, the oldest being that at New Radnor, of 
early sixteenth century date, with strongly marked Gothic details. 

But this is probably an isolated example, and the others we possess are nearly 
all purely Renaissance in style. 

As I have treated of these in a published work I will merely say that old 
organ cases exist at Framlingham, Suffolk, c. 1520; Tewkesbury abbey church, 
c. 1520; Gloucester cathedral church, choir organ, 1579; King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 1606; Exeter cathedral church, 1665; St. Paul’s cathedral church, 1697 ; 
Hatfield House, c. 1609; St. Magnus, London, ec. 1700; Finedon, Northants, | 
1717; all of which are of great interest, while there are a goodly number of 
seventeenth century examples in other places, as at Pembroke and Christ’s 
Colleges, Cambridge, Bristol cathedral church, in several City churches, and in 
other churches throughout the country. 

The ravages of the restoring architect have, unhappily, destroyed a great 
number all over England, including important works in not a few of our cathedral 
churches, such as Durham, Worcester, Hereford, and Peterborough, which lately 
possessed notable organ cases of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

T may mention, as a good illustration of the fate of such structures, that Eton 
College possessed a beautiful organ case splendidly designed and carved by 
Grinling Gibbons. This was turned out at the refitting of the chapel some thirty 
years ago, when it became the property of the organ builder, and a wretched 
structure of pseudo-Gothic was erected in its place. This, in its turn, has just 
given way to a large new case of Gothic character, but vastly inferior to the 
original Renaissance work. Happily the old case, which is absolutely perfect and 
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untouched, has long been in private possession, being the property of one of my 
friends, who has erected it in a large country house. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to pursue further the consideration of 
ancient organs in this country, but to call your attention to the old examples at 
Liibeck and elsewhere on the continent, where genuine medieval organ cases still 
remain. 

The remarks just made with reference to vandalisms in our own land apply, 
unfortunately, with equal force abroad, where greater destruction has been 
wrought among the later Renaissance works of this class, simply because there 
were a greater number of examples to destroy. It was only a genuine medieval 
organ which was sacred to the restorer, because it was medieval, and for no other 
reason. 

I have taken great pains to discover original Gothic, or partly Gothic, organ 
cases, and have found that, apparently, about fifteen only remain in northern 
Kurope, of which four are to be seen in their original position at Liibeck. 

Tam aware that more than one grand organ case of early date remain in the 
churches of Spain, but have not had the good fortune to visit the Peninsula. The 
Spanish organs, especially those of early date, are very grandiose in appearance, 
having frequently great expanding doors, painted by artists of the best repute, 
and projecting trumpets, which are almost peculiar to that part of Hurope. 

There are two beautiful examples, possibly of the fourteenth century, in the 
Catedral Vieja at Salamanca, and at Alcala, near Madrid; while medieval 
organs are also to be seen at Burgos, Valladolid, and Tarragona, and at Palma in 
Majorca. 

The Gothic organs in Northern Europe are to be found at Sion, Switzerland, 
c. 1890; Amiens cathedral church, 1429; Nordlingen, 1466; Kiederick, c. 1480; 
Biitzow, near Rostock, c. 1480; Perpignan, Pyrenees, c. 1480; Dortmund, c. 
1480; Strasburg cathedral church, 1497; Hombleux, in Picardy, c. 1500; 
Chartres cathedral church, 1513 and earlier; Jutfaas, near Utrecht, c. 1500; 
together with four fifteenth and early sixteenth century examples at Liibeck. 
There are, doubtless, a few others, of which I have no knowledge. 

I have pleasure in exhibiting two highly interesting engravings of the seven- 
teenth century, representing the interiors of the Marienkirche and Laurenzer- 
kirche at Niiremberg. These engravings are finely executed, every feature of the 
interiors of these churches being detailed with great fidelity und perspective 
accuracy. 

That of the Laurenzerkirche bears the inscription: ‘* Perspectiva Templi 
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Laurentiani Noribergensis in patriz honorem delineata et executa a Joh. Andrea 
Graff Norib. pictore Francofurti ad Menum.” It is dated 1685. Two imposing 
organs are seen here, corbelled out above the arcade on the north and south sides 
of the nave. The one on the north side is Gothic of the fifteenth century, and 
the other Renaissance of about 160 years later. Both stand in galleries and have 
separate choir organs or positivs, and both have doors painted with representa- 
tions of the Baptism of Christ, Adam and Eve, and other subjects. 

The engraving of the Marienkirche is inscribed: ‘‘ Perspectiva Aidis Beatee 
Marie Virginis Noriberge,” with the same in German, while the names of the 
artists, Johann Ulrich Kraus and Johann Andrea Graff, with the date 1696, also 
appear. A curious Gothic organ appears at the east end of the south aisle, pro- 
vided with doors or shutters, on which are depicted representations of the Nativity 
and the adoration of the Magi. The whole stands in a vaulted gallery, which also 
carries the little detached choir organ or positiv. The organ evidently belongs to 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

In the north aisle is another and smaller instrument of later date. 

All four of these organs have now disappeared, as also many other objects of 
great interest in these highly interesting churches. 

We now come to the consideration of the medieval organs at Litbeck. 

I have given some account of this intensely interesting city in a paper read 
before the Society two years ago," and am strongly of opinion that, in external 
appearance, a more entirely medieval town does not exist. 

The vast church of St. Mary possesses two organs, one at the west end and 
another in a chapel on the north side. The western organ (Plate XV.) is, I 
believe, the largest existing structure of its date, being about eighty feet in total 
height, and forty feet in width. It is divided into five great compartments of 
pipes, the largest being forty feet in length. The raking extremities of the pipes 
are covered by highly carved shades of bold floral design, while the main but- 
tresses terminate in elaborate pinnacles and crocketed finials. The choir organ or 
positiv is below, in its usual position, and is enriched in a similar manner, and the 
whole instrument rises from a vaulted wooden gallery high above the pavement. 

This magnificent organ case was made in the year 1504, which, in the far 
north, is a sufficiently early date for pure Gothic. . 

The whole is highly painted and gilded, and has a sumptuous effect, though 
the character of the original decoration has undergone later alterations. By dates 
inscribed on the gallery, it appears that the musical instrument itself was rebuilt 
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successively in the years 1598, 1640, 1706, and 1782. The first date is given 
thus: . 

‘100 OPUS RENOVATUM ANNO CHRISTI SALVATORIS 1598 AMPLISSIMIS CLARISSIMISQUE 
VIRIS D. GOTHARDO DE HOVELLEN CONSULE ET GEORGIO A STITEN SENATORE PROVISORIBUS 
HUJUS ECOLESIM.”’ 

The only Gothic organ case which in any way approaches this in grandeur of 
effect is that at Perpignan, in the Pyrenees, which is very large, and is provided 
with huge lateral doors. The design, however, is strongly Spanish, and quite 
different from German work. 

The second organ, in St. Mary’s, is much smaller. (Plate XVI.) It stands in 
a large coved gallery, with receding front, and is of characteristic design. There 
are three towers and two intermediate flats of pipes. The shades are finely 
carved, and the tracery, crockets, and finials are distinctly German in treatment. 
The overhanging sides, which are constant factors in the design of all organ cases 
till quite late times, are here strongly marked. The positiv is Renaissance, with 
classic pediments, and is an excellent work. On the gallery are shields of arms 
with mantling. 

The two other medieval organs stand in the Jacobikirche, one at the west end, 
and the other in the north aisle. 

The former is highly picturesque, and exhibits the somewhat unusual feature 
of compartments of pipes reversed in position, with their feet upwards. The 
cornices of the side towers are surmounted by a huge cresting or brattishing of 
exaggerated size. The vaulted gallery is beautifully designed, and the panels 
between the vaulting are filled with elaborate tracery. There is a positiv in front 
of the gallery, with embossed and gilded pipes. Below is a second gallery, with 
panels painted with figure subjects. The organ and gallery are painted white 
and marbled, which was probably done at the last renovation in 1784, but beyond 
this the work is nearly intact. At the extremities of the upper gallery are two 
Renaissance towers of sixteen feet pipes, probably added in 1673. 

The original work dates from 1504, as appears from the inscription on the 
gallery: ‘‘uxtr. A. 1504 reNov. A. 1573 ITER. REN. ET ANOT. EX LEG. JOACH. WULF. 
A. 1673. DEMU RENOV. IMP. HUI. EOCL. 4. 1784.” 

The second instrument in the aisle is of characteristic form, consisting of two 
side towers with a central division terminating in an ogee head, with crockets and 
finial. Inverted pipes appear here also. The cornices have pierced cresting, 
Between the feet of the pipes are pieces of wood shaped like flames, designed to 
fill the interspaces. The gallery is treated in true Gothic spirit, resting on two 
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divisions of vaulting, and has a receding plan with panels filled with highly 
intricate geometrical traceries of various design. The whole is painted white, 
like its fellow, and it is of about the same date. 

All four of these Liibeck organs are flat in front, that is, their towers do not 
project as in later examples, but are formed by difference in altitude only. 

When considering the old instruments of this city we must not omit the 
organ in the Aigidienkirche, which is not Gothic, but seventeenth century, of the 
most sumptuous and magnificent design in fully developed Renaissance. The 
main organ, positiv, and side towers, are enriched in the grandest manner with 
carving, and surmounted by octagonal tabernacles, exhibiting the Gothic tradition 
of earlier date. The whole is of oak, uncoloured, and executed with great 
refinement of detail. The gallery and superincumbent organ are borne by a 
large canted soffit, decorated with heraldic panelling. The date is 1675, but the 
work would appear at least a century earlier if standing in a church in southern 
Europe; so late was the Italian influence in reaching the shores of the Baltic. 

I know of no more imposing composition of its kind than this work at the 
AXegidienkirche. It stands at the west end, and rises to the vault of the church. 

With the consideration of the Libeck organs the immediate purpose of this 
paper is accomplished, but there are a few other instruments to which it will 
be well to call attention here, none of which have been treated of as yet by 
myself or others. 

The first is that in the great church of St. John, at Liineburg, not far from 
Liibeck. (Plate XVIL.) 

It dates from about 1550 and is an early example of Renaissance work in 
northern Germany, being strongly Gothic in treatment. 

It is not quite flat in front, the main case being broken in the middle by a 
semi-circular tower, with two smaller towers of pointed form. There are two 
side pediments with rich tabernacles. The whole design is very powerful and 
imposing, the details being chaste, with gilding applied in places. Many of the 
pipes, too, are enriched with hammered-out patterns, painted, and gilded. 

The gallery bears the inscriptions: ‘‘ HOC ORGANUM RENOVATU ANNO 1634 H. P, 
HOC ORGANUM REPARARI ET AUGERI CURAVIT DOMINUS PETER JOACHIM PANNRING SENATOR 
1 LOre 

An especial interest attaches to this organ at Liineburg, for there is no doubt 
that Sebastian Bach has played many times upon it when attached to the convent 
school of St. Michael’s church in that town, whither he went in the year 1700 
with his young friend Georg Erdmann. 
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The organist of the Johanniskirche at that time was Georg Bohm, a musician 
of high culture, from whom Bach learnt much in organ-playing; and, doubtless, 
the keys with black naturals were often played upon by the greatest of all 
musicians, who at that period was a young man of eighteen. 

The present key-boards, however, were probably added at the renovation in 
1715, a few years after Bach left Liineburg. 

I exhibit a drawing of only one Italian organ case, and that not typical of the 
country, but it is a fine work of its date. 

It stands in the western gallery of the church of 8. M. Carignano at Genoa, 
and is, like some other art productions in the city, the work of foreign artizans.. 
The organ was built by Hermann, a Flemish Jesuit, assisted by Johann Heid and 
Hans Dietrich, between the years 1657 and 1660. The case was made by Genges 
Heigenmann, and the carvings in wood and the doors were executed by Giulio 
Lippi and Santino Giuntino. The painting and gilding are due to Paolo Brozzi 
and Domenico Piola. The sculptor Carlo Salari is the author of the gallery. 

Thus Italian and Flemish or German workmen have together produced this 
organ case which is very richly carved, and has an imposing effect with its out- 
spread shutters. These are hinged in several places to allow of their folding over 
the seven projecting towers of the case, their weight being relieved by chains at 
the top, attached to a moveable arm of iron. The towers are surmounted by 
tabernacles and figures. The doors or shutters are painted with devices of 
musical instruments, scrolls, and festoons, producing an excellent decorative 
effect. / . 

The doors of this and other organs, like the wings of a triptych, can be shut 
up at pleasure, and in Italy they are generally closed at the end of each service. 

These painted shutters add greatly to the picturesqueness of an organ, and 
are often in themselves, especially in Italy, works of art executed by the first 
artists, and we know of organs embellished by the hands of Carlo Urbino, Paolo 
Veronese, Holbein, Burgkmair, and others. 

As an illustration of an organ with doors or shutters, | may instance the 
instrument in the Nieuwe Kerk at Amsterdam. This work is thoroughly classic 
in detail, consisting of two main parts or orders, the upper surmounted by a 
pediment. The general treatment, however, like all good Renaissance work, is in 
the best Gothic spirit, particularly in the arrangement of the little flats of pipes. 

The shutters are of imposing appearance, and are covered over with paintings. 
This work dates from c. 1645, and is a notable example of late Renaissance. The 
choir organ or positiv is a small reproduction of the main case. 
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Ancient organ-cases present marked characteristics in different countries, 
French Renaissance being often very sumptuous in treatment. 

The fine case at St. Maclou, Rouen, is, in outline, after a model much used in 
France during the sixteenth century, consisting of four towers, and three inter- 
mediate flats of pipes. In detail, however, it is singularly ornamented, the pipe- 
shades being boldly carved, while the cornices, friezes, panels, and other archi- 
tectural features, are all enriched to the utmost. The towers are crowned with 
octagonal tabernacles, and the four great panels of the base contain figures in 
bold relief. 

This fine work was executed by Nicholas Castel in the year 1518-21. Antoine 
Jousselme was the organ builder. The organ gallery is equally beautiful with the 
organ case, and is supported on marble columns the work of the celebrated Jean 
Gougeon. Nicholas Quesnel carved the figures. 

The organ at St. Maclou is thus a notable early example of the cinque-cento 
style in France, being of a date when pure Gothic was in vogue at Liibeck and 
elsewhere in the North. 

All these ancient cases enclose organs which are either modern or considerably 
later in date than the cases themselves, and a complete medieval organ of any size 
is, I believe, not to be met with. 

In nearly every instance, the cases themselves were decorated in colour, with 
gilded enrichments, though the colouring has, with few exceptions, been removed 
by modern restoration, or else painted out during later times. The St. Maclou 
organ was finely coloured by Jacques Seéz, who received three hundred livres for 
his pains, the design being furnished by Jean Gougeon. This decoration has been 
restored away by modern improvers, and the oak left in its native colour. 

The coloured decoration of woodwork, however, has been the universal practice 
of civilized Europe for centuries, though the modern revivalistic school of archi- 
tects and decorators seems to ignore this fundamental principle. 

There are many other ancient organs of great interest to the antiquary and art 
student of which I have treated elsewhere in a published form. 

_ It not unfrequently happens that the organ case is the finest object among all 
the treasures of an old church, but its position at the west end has often caused 
its demolition by the restorer of to-day. Still a large number of noble works still 
remain in various parts of Hurope which exhibit in the highest degree the artistic 
skill of the old workmen. 

It is to be hoped that the conservative reaction regarding the treatment of 
ancient works of ail dates will tend at least to the preservation of what remains. 


XX.—A critical examination of the Armorial Bearings and Decorations on the 
ceiling of the Monks’ Choir in the abbey church of St. Alban. By J. G. 
Water, F.S.A. 


Read June 14, 1888. 


Every visitor to the abbey church of St. Alban must be struck by the more than 
usual quantity of armorial display; and especially that of the transepts* and 
monks’ choir. During the restoration under the late Sir George Gilbert Scott it 
was discovered that the painting on the ceiling of the monks’ choir, a very rough 
production of the seventeenth century, covered an older work, which was very skil- 
fully disclosed by peeling off the more recent film, under the auspices of Mr. 
Chapple, Sir Gilbert Scott’s clerk of the works. The work was then carefully 
restored by, as far as possible, following the lines indicated. On the whole, one 
must concede that the result is as successful as one could expect, though there 
may be some lapses. 

It is to this ceiling that at present I shall confine my attention ; first, because 
it is the only part which can now show exactly the original medieval plan, and, 
secondly, because there are certain special points which present problems for 
solution. In pursuing this inquiry it will be my duty to place before you errors 
of detail which may not have had place in the original heraldic work, but may 
either have been due to some muddling of the seventeenth century or to some 
misconception on the part of the restorer. For let it be well understood, that a 
man engaged in what is called “ restoration’? may be acting in perfect good faith 
to himself, and in a fair conscience, that he is following the lines he sees. But 
this even is dangerous, if he does not know what the work ought to be that he is 
attempting to restore. Ina shield of arms especially is this mental supervision 


© The numerous escutcheons of arms on the ceilings of the transepts have now been entirely 
destroyed during Lord Grimthorpe’s so-called “ restorations.’ 
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necessary, for a colour of the field or charge may easily be altered and confusion 
thereby engendered. 

An especial interest attaches to this series of armorial bearings in that they, 
with three exceptions, represent royal personages; easily explained, if they ranked 
as benefactors, but as only. two or three do, this cannot be the reason of their 
assemblage together. A motive and a scheme must have guided the herald, under, 
doubtless, some special direction of authority; and this motive it will be my 
purpose to attempt to unravel. 

The ceiling in question is constructed of wood, and consists of sixty-six 
panels in eleven rows with six panels in each row. In general character it conforms 
to the Perpendicular style of medieval architecture. Thirty of the panels are 
occupied by shields of arms; these alternate with others bearing the well-known 
medieval form of the Greek monogram of Jesus, jt. The distribution thus 
becomes chequer-wise. In the centre the arrangement is, however, broken by 
two adjoining panels being taken up by the subject known as the ‘ Coronation of 
the Virgin.” 

Each of the shields is held by the demi-figure of an angel, inclosed within an 
orle of a green colour, about which, above and below, are twisted ribbon-like 
scrolls, in a very picturesque manner. The back-ground of the panels is red, with 
white stellate ornaments. The upper scrolls are inscribed with passages from 
the Te Dewm, except in the first and second rows, where they are in honour of the 
Trinity, and are taken from the Breviary antiphons for Trinity Sunday. The 
lower scrolls name the shields. 

The the is formed ribbon-like, a practice which in England began in the 
fifteenth century ; a few vary in the structure of the } and its abbreviated mark. 
The monogram is white upon a dark ground diapered red, and is inclosed by an 
heraldic torse or and gules. The ground of the panels is white, and at each angle 
is a prettily-designed sprig and tendrils of the vine. 

The two rows, which commence the series, consist of shields of saints in the 
following order: 1st, St. Edmund, king of the Hast Angles; St. Alban, proto- 
martyr; St. Oswin, king of Northumbria ;—2nd, St. George; St. Edward Con- 
fessor; St. Louis, represented here with three fleurs-de-lis only. We must dwell a 
little on these saintly leaders of the royal host. St. Alban’s place is obvious 
enough as patron saint of the abbey, and protomartyr of the British nation. St. 
George, I believe, first came in with the Normans, as patron saint of England and 
its chivalry. But St. Edmund and St. Edward were of the English race, and 
their cult was deep in the hearts of the people. So, when king Edward I. 
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took the castle of Karlaverock in 1300, the triumphant banners of St. George, St. 
Hdmund, and St. Edward were displayed upon its ramparts. Edward III. had 
for his war-cry,.“ St. George and St. Edmund,” and the powerful monastery of 
Bury in Suffolk is distinguished by the name of the latter, a memorial of the pre- 
vailing cult of the eastern counties, and one largely shared by the English nation.* 

St. Edward also left, until‘late times, traces of the ancient reverence in which 
he was held, as shown by Shakespear, in Macbeth, act iv. s. 3, in detailing the cure 
of the evil by touch— | 


There are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure: their malady convinces 
The great assay of art; but at his touch— 
Such sanctity hath Heaven given his hand-— 
They presently amend. 

Again— 

Strangely visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures, 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with hely prayers: and ’tis spoken, 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction.” 


St. Oswin was of little knowledge in the south of England, but his place here | 
is easily shown. He is amongst the earliest of English saints, and was called to 


« Of the popular worship amongst us so few traces now remain anywhere that it may be well 
if I here record what is but hardly effaced of the reverence for St. Edmund at Hoxne, the place 
assigned to his martyrdom. At the entrance of the village over a shallow brook was a picturesque 
wooden footbridge, under which it was said that king Edmund concealed himself after his defeat 
by the Danes. A bridal party passing over it saw the glittering of his golden spurs in the water; 
the bride uttered an exclamation, which discovered his retreat: he was taken, tied to an oak, and 
shot to death with arrows. He cursed the bridge, and all who should pass over it to or from the 
church in marriage; and such was the awe amongst the peasantry that they would rather go miles 
round than cross it under the conditions. Even in the case of funerals there was sometimes the 
same objection. Being there a few years ago, I was curious to learn if the feeling still remained ; 
for the bridge no longer exists, having been Supplanted by one of brick, which carries the road 
across the stream. The vicar, the late Rev. EH. Paget, inquiring of an old resident, told me that 
there had been a very recent instance of a party declining to cross. The old oak,-.which, I 
remember at my first visit, seemed as if it had seen a thousand winters, fell down from decay 
a few years since, and in cutting it up an arrow-head was found embedded in it. 

> Our sovereigns were said to use the crown and sceptre of St. Hdward at their coronation, 


and thisis especially mentioned at that of Henry VI. 
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the kingdom of Deira in 642, and slain in conflict with Oswi about the boundary 
. of their dominions in 651. His remains were preserved in the monastic church 
of Tynemouth, which was completed by Robert Mowbray, created earl of North- 
umberland by William the Conqueror, and who subjected it to the abbey of St. 
Alban.* The blazon of the arms of St. Edmund and those of St. Oswin are alike, 
viz., three crowns or, the difference being in the colours of the field; that. of the 
first being azwre, the second gules. 

The armorial ensign of St. Louis seems at first sight strangely associated with 
those adopted by English chivalry. The explanation of its association in this 
place, which I now give, may probably suggest the motive for the extraordinary 
display of regal heraldry which covers the choir. When Henry VI., in the tenth 
year of his age, was received in London by the lord mayor and citizens, in 1432, 
after his coronation in Paris, the pageant was of a very sumptuous character. 
Lydgate, the poet and monk of Bury St. Edmund’s, composed the verses displayed 
on the occasion, and also wrote a poetical account of the entry in which they are 
introduced.” When the procession arrived at the conduit in Cheap, Fabyan, the 
chronicler, tells us° that ‘‘ There was ordeyned a tower garnysshed wyth the armys 
of Englande and of Fraunce. Thys tower was wonderfull to beholde, for there was 
shewed in order the tytle whyche the kynge hadde unto the crowne of Fraunce. 
And upryght by thys tower stode .i1. grene trees artifycyally with grene levys gar- 
nysshed and wrought, that one berynge the genelogy of saynte Edward, and that 
other of saynt Lewys, and garnyshed with leopardes and flouerdelyces.”” Fabyan also 
says there was a tree of Jesse, and that in front of the tower were these verses :— 


By these .ii. trees whiche here grewe upright, 

From saynt Edwarde & also sent Lowys, 

The rote I take, palpable to eche syght, 

Conueyed by lyne from kynges of great pryce, 
Whiche some bare Leopardes, & som flourdelice, 
Armys excellent of honour haue no lacke, / 
Which the .vi. Héry may now bere on his backe. 


_Also at the coronation-banquet the same feeling was shown in the courses, as 
during the first was “A sotyltye of saynt Edwarde and saynt Louys armyd, & uppon 
eyther hys cote armoure |holdyng betwene them a fygure lyke unto kyng Hery 

© Lives of the Saints. Alban Butler. Oct. 20. | 
> Selection from the Minor Poems of Dan John Lydgate, edited by James Orchard Halliwell, 


Esq. F.R.S. &e. Percy Society. 1840. 
© Fabyan’s cronycle. Prentyd at London by Wyllyam Rastell, 1513, ff. clxxxvi b, clxxxiiii. 
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standynge also in hys cote armoure| and a scrypture passyng from theym. both, 
sayeng beholde .ii. parfight kynges under one cote armour. And under the fete 
of the sayde sayntes was wryten thys balade: 

Holy sayntes, Edwarde and saint Lowice, 

Conserue this braunche borne of your blessed blode 

Lyue amonge cristen moste soueraygne of price, 

Enheritour of the flourdelice so gode, ete. 


This, therefore, clearly explains the association of the arms of St. Louis, and 
gives also a very strong suggestion of the reason for the array of the others, if we 
can show, as I believe we can, that the work under consideration was executed in 
the reign of Henry VI. But this involves a problem for solution when we have 
examined the rest of the heraldic display. 

But we cannot yet leave the arms here given to St. Louis, who died in 1270, 
viz., azure, three flewrs-de-lis ov; called France modern in distinction from 
France ancient, semée of flewrs-de-lis, which I shall presently show are here 
displayed on the shield of “the king of France.’ St. Louis never bore the arms 
given to him here. So we must enter briefly into the history of the royal arms 
of France, and endeavour to find an explanation, for this is not an accident. 

A very learned and exhaustive account of the French banner is given ina 
small volume by the Count De Bouillé, for the use of which I am indebted to our 
Secretary, the Hon. Harold A. Dillon, and from which I take the following :— 

“The seal of Louis VIII., 1223, gives us, for the first time, the armorial type 
of the shield semée de flewrs-de-lys, and we find the banner of France blue, semée of 
gold flewrs-de-lys, a type that one considers well authenticated in a miniature of 
the life of St. Louis by Joinville, in a manuscript dedicated by the author to 
Louis of France, count d’Evreux, grandson of St. Louis. In this miniature, 
representing the taking of Damietta, 1249, the king does not carry his own 
banner; it is borne by a knight placed at his left. The miniature belongs to the 
first nine years of the fourteenth century. In several contemporary monuments 
of the age of St. Louis the same treatment of the arms is found. The first 
instance of an exception to this bearing occurs in 1285,* on the seal of the regency 


2 Amongst the casts of seals in the possession of the Society, which by the assiduity of Mr. 
W.H. St. John Hope were arranged for the illustration of my subject, was one which antedates this. 
It is that of Peter, fifth son of St. Louis, earl of Alengon and Chartres, 1271. It represents a knight 
on a horse, whose housings are richly semée of fleurs-de-lis; but the heater shield which he carries 
bears three fleurs-de-lis only within a bordure. This is the more interesting as the date is only a 
year after the death of St. Louis. 
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of the kingdom, whilst Philip III. made war in Aragon, which bears on its 
counter-seal a shield charged with three fleurs-de-lis.”’ 

It is not necessary for me to trouble you with other evidence, however interest- 
ing, on this particular subject, but it must be stated that Charles V., 1364—1380, 
was the first who made the reduction to the three fleurs-de-lis definite as the future 
arms of France. Raoul de Praelles, secretary to this king, in dedicating his 
translation of The City of God (between 1370 and 1875), says, “‘ Ht si.portez les 
armes a trois fleur-de-lys, enségne de la benoite Trinite.” Charles himself, in 
the charter of foundation of the convent of the Celestins of the Holy Trinity, at 
Limay, near Nantes, in the month of February 1377, says that “the lis, symbols of 
the kingdom of France, are of the number of three, and not two, in honour of the 
Trinity of which they form the mysterious sign.” * 

The passage from the Antiphons inscribed ‘over the shield of St. Louis is 
** Salva nos O beata Trinitas.”’ So it is most possible that this treatment of the 
arms for the saint was considered to have a more religious character, and one 
more in harmony with the text above. 

The third row begins with a shield, argent,” a double-headed eagle displayed 
sable, and is labelled as that of the emperor of the Romans, 7. e., of Germany, the 
title so assumed after they had been crowned by the pope at Rome. As king of 
Germany it was the single-headed eagle, but when double it was supposed to 
symbolize the empire of east and west. Shadowy titles are always in heraldic 
favour. This shield may represent Charles IV., emperor of Germany, whose 
daughter, Anne of Bohemia, married Richard II. of England. The arms of 
Bohemia are given in the eighth row as: quarterly; 1st and 4th; or, an eagle 
displayed sable; 2nd and 8rd, argent, a lon rampant gules. The first is for the 
kingdom of Germany, the second for Bohemia proper. In a roll of arms of the 
thirteenth century® the lion is sable, crowned ov, with a cross on its shoulder. 

The second shield in this row is called that of the king of Judea, placed 
between that of the two emperors, and its treatment is unique as an armorial 
display, and not showing the best of taste. It is Christ upon the cross, with a 
chalice at the foot receiving blood—a treatment that comes late in ecclesias- 
tical art. If anywhere, one would have expected to have seen this blazon in the 
Boke of St. Albans, but that only refers to “‘ that gentilman Jhesus . . . after his 
manhoode kyng of the londe of Jude and of Jues.”’ 


4 Les drapeaue francais. Etude historique par Le Comte L. de Bouillé, &c. Paris. Libraire 
Militaire de S. Dumaine. 1875. Pp. 3441. : 
> The field is generally or, it is argent here in error. ' © Archaeologia, xxxix. 
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The third shield of the row is that of the emperor of Constantinople, giving 
the arms or, a cross moline between four bezants each charged with a Greek cross. 
It is, nevertheless, in error, deviating from one for which there are many autho- 
rities in medieval times. The noble family of Courtenay, who held the precarious 
tenure of Constantinople, had an elaborated escutcheon for the empire founded 
upon the bezants, a familiar bearing to the English branch. The emperors bore a 
golden cross upon a red field with four bezants in the corners, charged with a 
cross, accompanied by four croisettes of gold; and these arms are so found in 
manuscripts and other authorities." The herald of St. Alban’s imitates this shield, 
but the imitation never appears elsewhere. : 

In 1382 the titular emperor of Constantinople was one James de Baux, duke 
of Andria, in the kingdom of Naples, son of Margaret, who was the daughter of 
Katharine of Valois, who was the daughter of Katharine, daughter of Philip, son 
of Baldwin II., last emperor of the Latin race.” The history of poor Baldwin 
was almost a travestie of imperial rule, and its conclusion would be touching if it 
were not ridiculous. The resuscitation of the Greek empire, under the Palaeologi, 
brought a respite of two centuries to the imperial city ; but the armorial bearings 
under consideration could not long have been executed before the Crescent took 
the place of the Cross upon its walls.‘ 

The fourth row has the shields of Spain, of England, and of Portugal; and if 
the place of honour is the centre, that belongs to England. It will now be con- 
venient to take the shields in groups allied to each other, rather than keeping to 
the order in which they stand. This is the more necessary, as we must define 
exactly who is the king of England represented, for it is here that a question 
arises. Two different views have already been taken; one by the late Rev. C. 
Boutell, the other by the late Mr. Ridgway Lloyd. I shall not think it necessary 
to point out the errors made by the first, except where he comes into collision 

-with my argument. On the general question I take the same view as Mr. Lloyd, 
though he errs as to the date of execution. Besides the shield of the king of 


a The roll temp. Henry III., Archaeologia, xxxix., gives these arms, but Iam ignorant whether the 
Greek emperors bore them; but if so, they must have been adopted from the Latin. The counter 
seal of Philip son of Baldwin II. has the ancient blazon, with legend: +S’ PhILIPI FILII DRI B 
IMPARNATOR, ROMANIA, Also: C. SIAHM AVTOKPATOP. Vide Genealogia Comitum Flandriae ; auctore 
Olivario Uredio, p. 28. Brugis Flandrorum 1642. 

b Vide Ducange, lib. vii. 

¢ Constantinople was taken by Mahomet II. May 20, 1453, after fifty-three days’ siege. 
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England, there are those of four sons, viz. the prince of Wales, the duke of Lan- 
caster, the duke of York, and of “ Thomas the king’s son,” so described. 

The arms of the king of England are given as, quarterly, England and 
France ancient, i.e. semée of fleurs-de-lis, but England in the first and fourth 
quarters is contrary to general usage. These combined arms were assumed by 
Edward JII. when he claimed the crown of France in 1337; and though we 
generally find those of France in the first quarter, yet Camden tells us that it was 
often given as here.* It possibly altered as he changed his style, for sometimes 
he calls himself ‘Rex Franciae et Angliae,” sometimes “ Angliae”’ is put first. 
The arms on the shield of the duke of Lancaster are the same, with a label of 
three points ermine, derived from the arms of Brittany. The shield of the prince of 
Wales is England and France differenced by a label of three points argent. That 
of the duke of York is the same, differenced by a label of three points, each charged 
with three torteaux. Lastly, ‘‘ Thomas the king’s son,” bears the same arms 
differenced by a narrow bordure argent, and also by a label of three points argent. 

Now it is very important that we rightly assign the above armorial bearings. 
T have myself no doubt about them, but I must call attention to the view taken by 
Mr. Boutell, who puts the royal arms as those of Henry IV. at the early part of his 
reign, as it was he who changed to France modern, following the French king. But 
Mr. Boutell reads the scroll to the prince of Wales “Scutum Henrici Principis 
Wallie.”” This is an unfortunate error, as there is no ‘‘ Henrici,” and this error 
begets others. ‘‘ Lord Thomas, the king’s son,” he considers to be Thomas, 
second son of Henry IV., but he is confused about the marks of cadency not 
being those belonging to him, so he makes an hypothesis to account for the 
plain label and the bordure. He knows that the arms given to the duke of 
Lancaster are those borne by John of Gaunt; and as the title of duke of Lancaster 
was now merged in the crown he has an hypothesis to account for its appearing 
here. Lastly, that of the duke of York puzzles him; it may, he thinks, be 
assigned either to the first duke of that house, Edmund, fifth son of Edward III., 
or to his son Edward. 

- The whole question is determined by the arms given to ‘‘ Thomas, the king’s 
son’’; and if we can show that these represent Thomas of Woodstock, duke of 
Gloucester, the whole take their places as Edward III. and four sons, Lionel duke 
of Clarence being omitted. The Rev. H. Fowler, secretary of the St. Alban’s 

* Barnes in his History of Edward III. tells us that the arms of England were originally borne 
in the first and fourth quarters. 

> Vide Journal of the British Archeological Association, vol. xxxiv. pp. 22—27. 
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Architectural and Archeological Society, in some criticisms on Mr. Boutell’s 
theory," very correctly and properly shows that a silver bordure to the arms was 
not borne by Thomas, second son of Henry IV., but by his youngest son 
Humphrey. Now, in the beautiful brass in Westminster abbey to Alianora de 
Bohun, widow of Thomas of Woodstock, we have the arms of the latter, France 
and England within a narrow bordure argent. Mr. Fowler points out that the 
arms of the duke of Gloucester occur, with those of the other sons of Hdward III., 
on the king’s gateway at Trinity college, Cambridge, where, besides the bordure, 
also occurs a label of three points argent; though here each point has a cross 
gules, and there is the inscription ‘‘ Thomas D. Gloucestrie, C. Essexie.” He 
also shows that in the record of the benefactors to St. Alban’s abbey he is styled 
especially “‘the king’s son,” thus, “ Dominus Thomas Wodestoke, filius Regis 
Angliae pater dicti Ducis Lancastriae, Dux Glovernie, hujus monasterii fraterni- 
tate recepta, obtulit Sancto Albano monile aureum circulare,”’ etc. 

This evidence is therefore sufficient to declare that the royal arms refer to 
Edward III., Edward prince of Wales, John of Gaunt duke of Lancaster, Edmund 
of Langley duke of York, and Thomas duke of Gloucester. This decision is essen- 
tial, when we know that the style of the work forbids it being contemporary, and 
we have thus to discover a motive for the arrangement and its execution. I 
consider the key to the composition rests in these arms. 

We now, then, pass to consider what is the intimate relation of the other 
kingly escutcheons. On the same row that of Spain, given as Castile and Leon, 
demands our first attention. Alliances with this crown are interwoven with 
English history. The beautiful Alianora, first wife of Edward I., has left pleasant 
memories of herself, which are always awakened by the sight of her fine effigy in 
Westminster abbey. John of Gaunt took for his second wife Constance, daughter 
of Peter the Cruel, on which alliance he assumed the title of king of Castile, and 
warred against its rightful sovereign, Henry II. of Trastamare, ultimately resign- 
ing his claim when Henry married his daughter Katharine. Besides this double 
connection, Edmund of Langley, duke of York, married Isabella, another daughter 
of Peter the Cruel, and the arms of Castile and Leon are blazoned on his tomb at 
Langley. Edward III.’s second daughter, Joan, was affianced to Alphonso XI. of 
Castile, but died at Bordeaux before the accomplishment of her nuptials. 

The shield of Portugal makes the third in same row, and here is an instance 
of an extraordinary travestie. The well-known ancient arms of Portugal are— 
argent, five escutcheons in cross each having five plates in saltire, within a bordure 
® Vide Sacristy, vol. iii. pp. 330, 331, 
3N2 
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gules charged with seven castles or. The only part correct on the ceiling is that of 
the bordure; the field is indeed argent, but the charges are three dice sable, each 
having six spots of the field. It is hardly possible that any old herald should 
have been so ignorant, for even had he substituted dice he would not have made 
the two uppermost ones touch the bordure, against all heraldic propriety. Some 
botching must have occurred here, possibly owing to obscurity caused by oblite- 
ration when the shields were repainted in the seventeenth century. It is one of - 
those cases which prove the necessity of an expert eye, for we now have what 
never was at any time the arms of Portugal.* 

That a special motive ruled the arrangement of this armorial display could not 
be better shown than in placing the arms of Edward III. between those of Castile 
and Leon on one side and Portugal on the other. I have already said that 
John of Gaunt married Constance of Castile, and whilst he was marching against 
the king of Spain he met king John I. of Portugal at Compostella, to whom he 
married his daughter Philippa, by his first wife Blanche Plantagenet. She was 
married in 1387, and died about 1415. 

This queen of Portugal’s issue was renowned, and raised the nation to a height 
of fame. Another of the name of Philippa will now be noticed, honouring her 
Plantagenet blood. 

The shield which commences the fifth row, and which brings us to the middle of 
our series, is that of Sweden; and, strange to say, here again is error. It is given 
as azure three men’s heads full faced sable, crowned and bearded or. The blazon with 
which we are familiar gives the three crowns only, which would then be the same 
bearing as that assigned to St. Edmund. Is it possible that the heads may have 
been introduced to show a difference? It is a hazardous suggestion. 


® In the Roll of Arms of the thirteenth century, Archaeologia, xxx1x. 380, the arms of Portugal 
are given as: ‘“ Gulez poudre turells d’or un labell d’azure,” but these must certainly be erroneous. 
The arms are elsewhere recorded as: “ D’argent a cing ecussons d’azur posez én croix, chacun chargé 
de cing bezans d’argent mis en sautoir et aiant un point de sable au milieu. L’histoire attribue 
V'institution de ces armes a la dévotion d’Alphonse I. a ’honneur des cing plais du sauveur lorsqu’il 
eut A combattre les Maures en 1139, dont il defit cing de leur Rois en bataille rangée.” This account, 
like many others of the kind, must be dismissed from sober armorial history. It is as a prophecy 
after the fact. The seal of Denis, king of Portugal, in the Soubise Charters, date 1356, shows a 
knight on horseback, with both shield and housings emblazoned similarly, and the escucheons have 
ten plates instead of five, and arranged 3, 2, 3,2. It is probable that at a later date the number 
was reduced to five, by the law so often observed of not crowding the field. The number of castles 
on the border is not definite, but constantly varies, and it is obvious such was unimportant in 
ancient blazon. 
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At the end of the fourteenth century the three northern kingdoms became 
under one rule. Hako, king of Norway, died in 1380, leaving his widow, Mar- 
garet, daughter of Waldemar of Denmark, queen regnant of Norway, and also 
named regent of Denmark. She was a woman of remarkable strength of 
character, and, after the defeat of Albert of Mecklenburg, was offered the crown 
of Sweden; and this union of the crowns continued until broken by Gustavus 
Vasa. She called in Eric, duke of Pomerania, her grand-nephew, and got him 
declared the future sovereign of Denmark and Norway, and he was elected king 
of Sweden by the council in the presence of Margaret, July 11th, 1396; received 
the formal homage of the people at the Mora stone; and was crowned the follow- 
ing year at Calmar. As Eric was only in his sixteenth year, Margaret retained 
the government in her own hands. In 1406 he married Philippa, daughter of 
Henry IV. of England by his first wife Margaret Bohun, who was distinguished 
_ by her gentleness no less than by her intelligence and courage; in every way 
worthy of her name and Plantagenet blood. She presided over the government 
during Hric’s absence in the Holy Land, 1423; introduced an improvement in the 
coinage; defended Copenhagen in 1425 against the combined squadrons of the 
Hanse Towns and Holstein, whilst her worthless husband lay hidden skulking in 
he monastery of Soroe. She was ill-treated by Eric and died in 1480 in the 
convent of Wadstow.* The arms of Denmark are given in the seventh row, and 
those of Norway in the eleventh or last. Both vary from those in the roll of 
Henry III.” 

The shield of the king of Cyprus and that of the king of Man conclude the 
fifth row. The arms of Cyprus, as here shown, are—barry of six argent and azure, 
a lion rampant gules crowned or, which are those borne by the house of Lusignan.° 
Richard I. gave the kingdom of Cyprus to Guy de Lusignan, who had lost that of 
Jerusalem by the Moslem occupation, and it continued in his descendants until 
it feil under the banner of the Crescent. They also used the arms of Jerusalem 
in one of their quarters. Which of the kings of Man is here represented it is 
difficult to say. The kingdom of Man was sold to William Scrope by Wilham 
Montacute earl of Salisbury in 1393; but after the battle of Shrewsbury, in 1405, 


“ Vide History of the Swedes. By Eric Gustave Geijer. Translated, with Notes, &c. by J. H. 
Turner, Esq. M.A. London. Whitaker and Co. Pp. 61, 62, of first portion. 

> In the roll the arms are given thus: Denmark, “D’or un beauff gulez;’ 
un chivall d’or selle.” Again we go to the evidence of seals, that of Denmark 1456, which gives 
the arms as on the ceiling. They are also justified by other authorities. 

¢ Differently given in the roll temp. Henry III> Archaeologia. xxxix. 


? 
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Sir John Stanley had a commission from Henry IV. to seize upon the island, and 
in 1407 he granted it to him and his heirs for ever, and in the following year put 
him in full possession with regal honours. It is probable that it represents him. 

The sixth row forms the centre of the ceiling, and here the array of royal 
shields is interrupted by shields and subjects of a more religious character. The 
row begins with a shield called “the shield of faith.” This is the ordinary com- 
position symbolical of the Trinity, common enough in the fifteenth century, but 
which I do not think is of earlier introduction than the middle of the fourteenth. 
Pater, filius, spiritus sanctus, are arranged triangularly with a connecting label, on 
which is usually found, but here wanting, ‘‘ non est.” Deus is in the centre, with 
labels radiating to each of the above, on which is “‘est.’’ The lapse mentioned 
must surely be due to restoration. I never saw “non est”? omitted before. 

Then come the two panels which contain the subject usually known as the 
“coronation of the Virgin.”* The latter is seated upon a throne, crowned and 
nimbed, wearing a royal mantle, bending slightly, with hands conjoined in prayer, 
towards the figure of Our Lord in the next panel, who is seated upon a similar 
throne, crowned and nimbed, wearing the royal mantle, beneath which is seen a 
stole crossed over his body. His right hand gives the benediction, whilst his 
left holds an orb of unusual size surmounted by a cross and banner. Both 
figures are beneath canopies, the back-grounds red with white stellate ornaments 
as before described. 

The ‘shield of salvation,’ so called as representing the instruments of the 
Passion, viz. the cross with the crown of thorns, sponge, lance, scourges, etc., is 
on the other side. Both these last shields are extremely common on doorways of 
churches in Suffolk of the fifteenth century. 

But we must now pause a little. I have mentioned the unusual character 
of a decoration consisting of royal armorial escutcheons, held as it were by 
guardian angels, members of the kingdom of heaven. It was probably thought 
not unfitting that in their midst a symbolic coronation should be represented. 
Nevertheless, this was an afterthought, and in itself involves some necessary 


“ Neither Mr. Boutell nor Mr. Ridgway Lloyd seem to have comprehended this subject. Vide 
Journal of British Archeological Association, vol. xxxiv. pp. 22-27. Also see a Paper read before the 
St. Alban’s Architectural and Archaelogical Society on the paintings on the choir ceiling by the 
latter. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope has pointed out to me the interesting fact, that the seal of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, circa 1352, gives this subject in association with the “ shield 
of faith’ and “of salvation,” shewing that the connection was not unfamiliar to ecclesiastical art. 
It is probably the earliest instance of the appearance of these shields. 
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speculation as to its cause, for one there certainly was. That it was an after- 
thought is proved by the fact that it cuts away three of the most important 
versicles of the Te Deum,* which begins at the arms of the emperor of the Romans 
in the third row, and duly proceeds until those of Man, at the end of the fifth row, 
with ‘Te prophetarum laudabilis numerus;” then, passing over three, comes 
abruptly to ‘“‘ Venerandum tuum verum et unicum filium.”’ One may be perfectly 
certain that this was never in the original intention, but that the continuation has 
really been effaced to make place for what we now find there. What then could 
be the reason of so singular a change? Might it be considered as complimentary 
of a more earthly coronation that had takem place? The monks of St. Alban’s, in 
this decoration, show that their piety has about it a strong flavour of political and 
mundane feeling. The choice of subject is remarkable; but when it effaces some 
of the most necessary passages of Saint Ambrose’s hymn, we cannot consider that 
this arose from any ordinary matter, though it is probable the change was made 
whilst the work was in hand. 

But we must proceed with the rest of the shields, and take that of Aragon 
in the seventh row. Blanche, second daughter of Henry IV. by his first wife 
Margaret Bohun, became duchess of Bavaria, queen of Aragon, and duchess of 
Barr. Navarre, represented in the eleventh row, connects itself directly, by the 
marriage of Joan, daughter of Charles II. king of Navarre, to Henry IV. as his 
third wife; she was the widow, also third wife, of John de Montfort, duke of 
Brittany, surnamed the Valiant, whose first wife was Mary, fourth daughter of 
Edward III. The arms of Brittany are in the eighth row. We must remember 
how close was the friendly connection of Bolingbroke with Brittany, as he was, 
with many of his party, exiled at that court, from which he ‘made his successful 
expedition which led to the crown. 

As we are now in France, we must take the shield of the king in the ninth 
row, given as France ancient—azure, semée de flewrs-de-lis or. We find our 
connection in Isabella, mother of Edward III., who also bore the arms of Navarre 
in the second quarter,” and Isabella, the youthful daughter of Charles V., who 


a The omitted versicles are: 


Te martyrum candidatus: laudat exercitus. 
Te per orbem terrarum: sancta confitetur Ecclesia. 
Patrem immensae majestatis. 


> She was daughter of Philip le Bel, king of France, by Joan, daughter and heir of Henry I. 


king of Navarre. Married to Edward II. Jan. 28, 1307, died May 22, 1357. Her seal has England, 
Old France, Navarre, and Champagne. 
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was the second wife of Richard II. It is probable that the shield represents this 
sovereign, who was the last who bore what is called ‘‘ France ancient.’’* 

We must now recall that in the alteration alluded to, not only were three 
paragraphs from the Te Dewm effaced, but there must also have been three other 
shields of arms; and one might easily suggest some that may have appeared, 
notably that of Provence. In default of this knowledge we must nevertheless go 
southwards to consider something of the aspiring house of Anjou. We are 
awakened to this by the shield of the king of Sicily, az. semée de lis or (France 
ancient), with a label of three points gules, in the ninth row. But the Sicily here 
means Naples, for after the terrible revenge of the Sicilian vespers the Angevin 
dynasty came to an end upon the island, and indeed had but a precarious tenure 
on the main land. An attempt was made by pope Gregory XI. in 1373 to cause 
the State of Naples to be called Sicilia, and that of the island Trinacria. But 
neither sovereign adhered to this, choosing rather to call the one Sicilia citra 
Pharum, the other ultra Pharum. 

Charles, brother of St. Louis, by the invitation of pope John, was crowned at 
Rome in 1265 king of the two Sicilies, Manfred the king whom he defeated in 
battle being under the Papal ban. For military ability and successful ambition he 
was one of the eminent princes of his time. . It is to him the house of Anjou owe 
their claim as kings of Jerusalem, whose arms are in the seventh row. It may be 
however that this was only a revived claim, as Fulke, tenth earl of Anjou, grand- 
father of Henry II. of England, became king of Jerusalem by his marriage with 
Melisende, as second wife, daughter of Baldwin II. But the title was also assumed 
by the emperor Frederick II. of Swabia.’ Mary, daughter of the prince of Antioch, 
also claimed the title, and came to Rome to solicit the assistance of Charles. 
He adroitly got her to cede her rights to him, and the pope approving crowned 
him king, which ceremony was doubtless considered sufficient to overthrow all 
opposition. By his second nuptials with Katharine, daughter of Baldwin, last 
Latin emperor of Constantinople, he even hoped to prefer his clairns to that throne, 
and made extensive preparations for so doing. 

The arms of Hungary in the ninth row suggest another connection of this 


* Isabel, daughter of Charles V. king of France, married to Richard II. in 1386, has on her 
seal the arms usually borne by her husband, viz. Edward the Confessor, and (Old) France and 
England quarterly, impaling France, semeé of fleurs-de-lis. 

> This assumption was founded on his marriage with the daughter of John of Brienne, titular’ 
king of Jerusalem and emperor of Constantinople. Vide Gianonne, Storia di Napolt, tom. ii. lib. xvi. 
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ambitious house of Anjou,* these arms being borne in the first quarter down to 
the time when of all their magnificent pretensions nothing but the shield of arms 
remained. But such is the beneficent dispensation of heraldry that lands and 
kingdoms may be lost, but never the escutcheon of arms. It was Charles Martel, 
eldest son of Charles ITI. of Sicily, who was called to the kingdom of Hungary. 
On the death of his father his uncle Robert opposed him as regarded the crown of 
Sicily, but on the daughter of the latter, Joanna, succeeding, a marriage between 
her and Andrew, grandson of Charles Martel, seems to connect the two titles in 
the Angevin blood. But the murder of this queen by Charles of Durazzo made 
the succession a mere struggle until Sicily passed to Alfonso of Aragon, who, 
strange to say, also blazoned Hungary on his escutcheon. Charles of Durazzo 
rashly accepting an invitation to the throne of Hungary, to the prejudice of 
Mary, daughter of king Lodowic, was assassinated by her and her mother’s 
contrivance. She was then proclaimed by the unusual title of king, which at a 
later time we know was given to Maria Theresa, and, becoming the wife of 
Sigismund, king of Bohemia and emperor of Germany, thus founded the empire 
held by the house of Hapsburg.” 

The last shield in the last row is that of Scotland, in which, by a careless 
error, the tressure appears single. There is an obvious connection in that 
Joan, eldest daughter of Edward II., and thus sister of Edward JII., married David 
king of Scotland, and his arms, with many of those described, were blazoned upon 
the tomb of queen Philippa. 

Having thus described the shields and the historical relation they may have to 
each other, it is now necessary to determine the approximate date of the work. As 
the scheme presents itself to us, it appears as a kind of apotheosis of Edward III. 
and his family. If this could be shown to be contemporary, it would not be so 
remarkable, although such an array of royal heraldry could scarcely be looked 
upon as a consistent decoration to the choir of a monastic church. When my late 
friend Mr. Ridgway Lloyd gave his account in 1877. he argued for a work con- 
temporary with Edward-III., and if there were no other data than those which 
presented themselves to him, there was reason in his attempted solution, and 
when in a letter he presented it to me I agreed in its probability. For my rash- 
ness in giving an opinion on what I had not seen nor studied, I now do penance, 


* Differently blazoned in the Roll temp. Henry III. Archaeologia, xxxix. 

> Gianonne, Storia di Napoli, enters fully into the history and pretensions of the House of 
Anjou, &c, The Emperor Sigismund visited England, and was received in London by the citizens 
in 1416. 
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for certainly no archeologist should ignore the omnipotence of style in giving a 
date to all work of artistic character. Subsequently visiting the abbey in Mr. 
Lloyd’s company, at a glance I saw that none of it could be placed in the four- 
teenth century, but that it was well advanced into the fifteenth century. 

The salient points that first attract attention, setting aside the general look of 
the whole, are the ribbon-formed letters of the monogram, and the florid 
character of the intertwining scroll-work. The ribbon-letter does not appear in 
English work earlier than 1425, and at Higham Ferrers it is shown in the sacred 
monogram on a brass of the Chicheley family, but it is unlike that ‘at St. Alban’s.* 
On a German brass at Bamberg, of the end of the fourteenth century, is an 
example in the inscription to Lambert von Brunn, bishop of that place, perhaps 
the earliest instance. But the florid scrolls are very late in character, and so are 
details observed in the figures of the angels, and it is impossible on these grounds 
to date the execution until far into the fifteenth century. 

If we therefore have now convinced ourselves that this remarkable heraldic 
scheme, in which Edward III. and his family make a centre around which the 
other royalties revolve, belongs to a period several reigns later, it behoves 
us to inquire for its motive. I have already alluded to the fact that one of 
Edward TII.’s sons is not here represented—Lionel, duke of Clarence—a very 
significant omission when we consider that the work we have under consideration 
was executed on the eve of the great struggle between the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster. Nor can it have escaped notice how great a part the des- 
cendants of John of Gaunt make in the royal alliances. If this work was done, 
which I do not think can be questioned, in the reign of Henry VI. it would have 
a considerable significance. I have already pointed out the elaborate attempts in 
the pageantry of the city of London to display by heraldry Henry VI.’s rights to 
the crowns of England and France as a descendant or representative of Edward 
the Confessor and St. Louis, and we find the same emphasised here in the unusual 
introduction of the arms of the French saint. In his coronation banquet the same 
idea was forcibly shown in what was called “a soteltie,” in which the king was 
represented between the two saints. In fact extraordinary means were taken 
by an armorial display to exalt the claims of the youthful sovereign, nor can 
it be forgotten that the imagination of the English people must have been im- 
pressed by the fact that their sovereign had been crowned king of France and 


* Let it be noted that the ribbon-formed letter occurs on the tomb of Abbot Wheathampstead. 
very prominently. 
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England in the capital of each country, and that he was the son of the hero of 
Agincourt. 

Let us now glance into the contemporary history of the abbey, and see in what 
direction it leads us. John Bostock, best known as abbot John de Wheathamstead, 
was fellow-student at Gloucester college, Oxford, with Humphrey duke of Gloucester, 
brother to Henry V. and afterwards the Protector of the kingdom. I have already 
alluded to the custom of admitting laymen to fraternity within the precincts of the 
abbey. The practice was doubtless one of large pecuniary benefit, as such lodgers, 
generally of rank, must have paid heavily for the privilege in one form or other. 
In 1423 the Duke of Gloucester and his beautiful wife Jaqueline, countess of 
Holland, were admitted “ad fraternitatem,” with many others of rank, and the 
abbot collected large sums towards the repair of the monastery from them. The 
work done by Wheathampstead during his long rule over the abbey, from 1421-60, 
was very great, and to me it appears inevitable that the decoration we are now 
considering must be a part of it. The vaulting of wood over the presbytery 1s 
painted with the Agnus Dei and eagle, emblems of St. John the Baptist and of St. 
John the Evangelist, as symbols of his Christian name. That the panelling inter- 
vening between the tower and transept should not be part of the scheme of decoration 
by this abbot can only be accepted under the theory set forth by Mr. Boutell or by 
that of Mr. Ridgway Lloyd. I have shown that neither can be admitted. We have 
then before us the fact to consider, that the work was executed during the rule of 
the house of Lancaster, and that a powerful member of that house was for a time 
a resident in the abbey, the personal friend of the abbot, and a lover of art and 
literature. It is not therefore too great an assumption to credit him with con- 
siderable influence, and when we see what was done to exalt the pretensions of the 
young king by surrounding him with the pomp and manifestations of heraldry, I 
think it points to the rationale of the unusual armorial display of royalties. We 
can therefore thus understand the quietly dropping out of the arms of Lionel duke 
of Clarence, third son of Edward III. through whose daughter Philippa, the house 
of York based their claim to the throne. 

But there yet remains the afterthought. Every one must see that no plan 
involving the introduction of the Te Dewm would ever have been set forth with a 
mutilation which left out three of its most important versicles, destroying the sense 
and continuity. Still less would such an alteration have been made for the special 
‘subject introduced without some special meaning. As an illustration of the Te 
Deum, it is absurdly out of place, and is never so associated, It is a coronation, 
and the object is feminine. It is an afterthought, for we must assume that the 
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ceiling was previously completed, though probably not long before. It has no 
meaning as it stands in connection with the rest of the work. I am driven to 
the conclusion that as the whole armorial display, so unique in character, assumes 
a political significance, so this ‘ coronation,’ which does a manifest injury to the 
original scheme, in one part at least, appears to me to symbolize an event that had 
recently taken place, viz. the coronation of Margaret of Anjou, May 30th, 1444. 

I can find no analogy with the work under consideration except in the 
pageantry shown by the citizens of London, at the entry of Henry V. after the 
battle of Agincourt, when we find the tower of the conduit in Cornhill was 
adorned with the arms of St. George, St. Edward, and St. Edmund, with those 
of the king, the conduit in Cheap was also ornamented with escutcheons, and 
at the Cross were the arms of the king and the emperor and royal family: a 
multitude of boys representing the heavenly host, who sung the Te Dewm. The 
ceiling of the choir seems to have been conceived in a similar spirit in which the 
religious element was secondary, for even the sentences of the Je. Dewm are so 
singularly abbreviated that an expert has to pause and consider in making an inter- 
pretation. It is a glorification of royalty, and that royalty was the house of 
Lancaster, its special object Henry VI., as indicated by the introduction of the 
arms of St. Louis. 
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The numbers are those of the panels. 


ae ; ae 3. Te laudat og ereatu? o ba 

1. Tibi laus ti etia o bi Trinitas. | a 5. Sats fra o beata Trinitas. 

| Trinitas. 

Azure, three crowns or. ‘ Gules, three crowns or. 

: Azure, a saltire or 

Seutum sci Edmundi regis. eee ; : Scutti sci Oswyni regis. 
l £ yf s 

Seutti sci Albani martiris. : 


| 10. Gloria ti ba Trinitas. 
| 12. Salva nos o beata Trif. 


Azure, three fleurs de-lis or. 


8. Summe Trinitati onor. 
Azure, across flory between 


Argent, a cross gules. 
ie IJ Jive martlets or. 


ea sia llze Scutti sci lodwici regis fra. 
Seutti sci Edwardi regis. 2 


| 

| 

: | 

Seutti sci Georgii. | 
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confitem. 

Argent, a double-headed 
eagle displayed sable. 
Seutum imperratoris (s7c) 

Romanos. 


15. Te eterniti patré ois venerat?. 

Christ upon the cross, a 
chalice at the foot. 
Seutum regis iudie. 


17. Tibi og An&li t celi et uniuse 
potest”, 

Or, «a cross moline be- 
tween four bezan's, each 
charged with a Greek 
cerossand fimbriated arg. 

Seutti imperatoris Constant. 


20. Tibi cherubin et seraph. 
Quarterly: 1 and 4, gules, 
a castle or; 2 and 3, 
argent, a lion rampant 
sable. 
Seutti regis hispanie. 


| 25. Pleni stit celi et tra mages- 

tatis. 

Azure, three human heads 
full-faced sable, crowned 
and bearlel or. 

Scutti regis Suedie. 


| 32. Gloria patri et filio et sp. 
Gules, the emblem of the 
Holy Trinity or. 
Seutti fidei. 


22. Sc8. Ses. Ses. 
Quarterly: 1 and 4, gules, 
three lions passant gard- 
ant or; 2 and 8, azure, 
semée of fleurs-de-lis or. 
Seutti regis Anglie. 


24. Dominus deus sabaoth. 
Argent, three dice sable, 
each charged with six 
dots argent, with a bor- 
dure gules charged with 
seven castles or. 
Seutti regis portingalie. 


27. Te glios Apostolog cor”. 
Barry of seven argent and 
azure, a lion rampant 
gules, crowned and col- 
lared or. 
Scutii regis Ciprie. 


29. Te prophetaz laudabilis 
numerus. 

Gules, three legs armed, 

conjoined at the thighs 


proper, garnished and 


spurred or. 
Seutti regis de man. 


33 and 384. Coronation of 
the Virgin. 


| 37. Venerandii tut filit. 
Paly of eight cr and gules. 
Scutum regis Arragon. 


39. Sem qo paraclitti spm. 
Argent, a cross potent be- 
tween four Greek crosses 
or. 
Scutti regis Iherusalem. 


36. Gloria in excelsis. 
The instruments of the 
Passion. 
Scutti sationis. 


41. Tu rex glorie Xp. 
Or, three lions passant 
gardant azure. 
Seutti regis Danie. 
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44, Tu patris sempitern” es 
filius. 
Ermine. 
Scutti ducis Bretaign. 


49. Tu ad dextera dei sedes. 
Azure, semée of fleurs-de- 
lis or, a label of three 
points gules. 
Seutti vegis Cicilie. 


46. Tu ad liberandum sussept’, 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, or, an 
eagle displayed sable; 2 
and 3, argent, a lion 
rampant gules, 
Scutum regis boemie. 


51. Judex crederis esse ven- 
turus. 
Barry of fourteen argent 
and gules. 
Scutti regis Hungarie 


aculeo 


48. Tu devicto mor 
aperuisti. 
Quarterly, England and 
France ancient within a 
bordure argent, a label 
of three points argent, 
Seutum dfi Thom, filii 


regis. 


53. Te eo q§ famulis tuis sub. 
Azure, semée of fleurs-de- 
lis or. 
Scutum regis Francie. 


56. Eterna fac cti sancts tui. 
Quarterly, England and 


France ancient, a label | 


of three points argent, 
each charged with two 
spots ermine. 

Seutiti ducis Lancastrie. 


58. Salvum fac poptm tut. 
Quarterly, England and 
France ancient, a label 
of three points argent. 
Seutum pricipis Wallie. 


60, Et rege eos et extolle illos. 
Quarterly, England and 
France ancient, a label 
of three points argent, 
charged with three tor- 
teaux. 
Seutum ducis Eboraci. 


61. Per singulos dies benedi- 
cim te. 

Or, a lion rampant gules 
holding in its paws a 
Danish batile-axe pro- 
per, the blade in chief 
charged with a pellet. 

Scutti regis Norwagie. 


63. Et laudaMs nomé tut in 
seculti. 
Gules, an escarbuncle or. 
Scutti regis Naverre. 


65. Dignare Dom die ist’ s. 
peccato. 
Or, a lion rampant within 
a tressure flory gules. 
Seutti regis Scotie. 
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XXI.—An Archeological Survey of Kent. By Guorcr Paynn, I.L.8., FS.A. 


Read June 28, 1888. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I nave the honour to lay before the Society an Archeological Survey, in which 
will be found the principal and most of the minor archeological discoveries which 
have been made in the county of Kent. A work of this kind must necessarily be 
incomplete, as many relics of the past are being continually brought to light, and 
pass away unrecorded into various public and private collections, or are destroyed 
by ignorant and thoughtless workmen. It is hoped, however, that no important 
discovery has been omitted, either from the map or text, and that the general 
arrangement will be found convenient for reference. In order to avoid repetition 
of the titles of the various publications, a Bibliographical List has been given, 
with a key to the abbreviations, which are framed upon a plan both simple and 
suggestive. The signs upon the map have been made as large as its size would 
allow, and are marked on or near the actual sites of discoveries; but in some 
instances the signs have had to be placed so as to avoid obliterating names of 
places. It may be well to mention that where spots of different colours, indi- 
cating interments, come together in one locality, it signifies (as a rule) that 
remains belonging to distinct periods occurred in the same burial-place. It was 
deemed unnecessary to mention every individual discovery of Paleolithic imple- 
ments, a line has therefore been drawn under the name of the town or village in 
whose district they abound in the river-drift gravels. Discoveries of Neolithic 
implements have not been noticed, as they occur upon the surface in vast numbers 
throughout the county. British coins being of rare occurrence, have been noted, 
likewise hoards or large quantities of Roman coins, but single or scattered speci- 
mens have, with few exceptions, been omitted. : 

- In comparing the map with the Itinerary of Antoninus, in order that we may 
see how the various discoveries accord with the stations mentioned therein, we 
see no reason to alter any of the sites to which they have been assigned by 
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Mr. Roach Smith, whose arguments have been strengthened by the evidence 
of more recent discoveries. No new light has been thrown upon the station 
Noviomagus, which, at present, must remain insecurely fixed at Keston, far out 
of the direct line to London. Southfleet and Springhead have furnished so 
many important discoveries that they may be regarded with certainty as the site 
of Vagniaca. 

Of the situation of Durobrive there can be no doubt, but it is remarkable 
that there is not a single discovery of Roman remains recorded from Rochester." 
The cemetery at Strood was undoubtedly one of those of Durobrive, and the 
absence of remains in the adjoining city may possibly be accounted for if we 
regard Durobrivis as a walled station for the sole protection of troops quartered 
there from time to time during their marches from Londiniwm to the castra on 
the coast. 

It will be noted how numerous and important are the discoveries between 
Durobrivis and Durovernum; these should enable us to settle the vexed question 
ef the actual site of the intermediate station Duwrolevwm. The researches of 
the writer in the neighbourhood of Sittingbourne long inspired him with the 
hope that it might be met with near that town, but the mileage given in the 
Itinerary is fatal to the theory. Durolevwm was possibly only a mansio or 
mutatio, a temporary halting-place for troops and relay of horses on the line of 
march. Its distance, as given by Antonine, agrees with Judd Hill, Syndale, 
where the meagre outlines of a British oppidwm exist; but the numerous and rich 
discoveries in and around Faversham incline one to fix the site near that town. 
Mr. Roach Smith was formerly in favour of Dayvington Hill, but subsequently has 
drawn attention to Ospringe as the probable site, and seems to recognise a relic of 


@ While these pages are passing through the press Mr. J. T. Irvine of Peterborough, who acted 
as clerk of works to the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, during the restorations at Rochester Cathedral in 
1871-2, kindly informs me that the following remains of Roman date were discovered : 

Under east corner of south transept gable—fragments of Samian and Black pottery with faced 
stones. 

Middle of north wall of north nave aisle—pits containing pieces of glass and pottery. 

In front of south aisle wall—foundations of walls. 

Mr. Irvine also states that a short distance eastward of Crow Lane and Eastgate there is a 
spring, between which and the Roman Way exist the foundations of a villa, whose walls he saw 
exposed. 

The excavations on the east bank of the Medway in connection with the new South Eastern 
Railway bridge (now in progress) have revealed an embossed bowl and other fragments of Samian 


ware, bone pins, and a few coins, particulars of which were obligingly communicated to me by 
Mr. Roach Smith and Mr. A. A, Arnold. 
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Duro in the first letter of its name. It is possible that Durolevuwm was in close 
proximity to the western end of the town of Faversham. 

We now pass on to the next station, Durovernum. It would be impossible to 
show upon the map the varied discoveries which have been made at Canterbury, 
they have therefore been grouped under the head of “general antiquities,” details 
of which will be found enumerated in the works mentioned in the list. So far as we 
know remains of Pagan Saxondom have not been met with within the bounds of the 
city walls. The Anglo-Saxon settlers were seemingly content to reside in the rural 
districts, towards the south and east, where their cemeteries were thickly scattered 
over the face of the country. The history of Regulbiwm, Rutupiwm, and the castrum — 
near Portus Lemanis has been, practically speaking, exhausted, under the able hands 
of Mr. Roach Smith, additional light having been more recently thrown upon the 
early foundation of the chapel within the castrum of the first by Mr. George 
Dowker, F.G.S., to whom archeology is indebted for much patient labour and 
research in the eastern portion of the county. The Kent Archeological Society, 
during the autumn of the past year, caused the land to the north and west of the 
castrwm at Richborough to be excavated under the supervision of Mr. Dowker and 
a committee, but the results were disappointing, and proved that the sites of the 
vicus and cemetery must be looked for in another direction. 

Dubris, the last station mentioned in the third Iter must have been walled, as 
troops were permanently quartered there. It is so figured in the Notitia, but 
every vestige of its walls has disappeared during the rise of the modern town of 
Dover. 

On referring to the map it will be noticed how few remains have been found in 
the weald of Kent; this can only be accounted for by the existence in early times 
of the great forest of Andred, which spread over the larger part of that portion 
of the county, forming an almost impenetrable barrier between Kent and Sussex. 
No discoveries worthy of mention occur within the area of this vast tract, but 
signs of occupation will be observed along what must have been the northern 
fringe of the forest, commencing at Sutton Valence. The large number of signs 
in the neighbourhood of Maidstone will attract the attention of the student, and 
point to that district as one of considerable importance in Roman times. ‘To those 
who favour the opinion that the station Madus was at or near Maidstone there is 
now abundant evidence, so far as remains are concerned, that there was a, vicus 
where Maidstone is, with villas around. Attention must be drawn to the pre- 
Roman discoveries between Aylesford and Ightham—notably those of a Megalithic 
character, which are not to be found elsewhere in Kent. The early date of these 
monuments, the proximity of the well-known oppidwm on Oldbury Hill, the 
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extensive discoveries made by Mr. Benjamin Harrison, of Ightham, of hundreds 
of Paleolithic and Neolithic stone implements, alike testify to the occupation of 
that district from the very earliest period. We have no hesitation in pointing to 
this neighbourhood as one of the chief permanent settlements of the Celtic popu- 
lation, where it probably remained secure for many generations, protected on the 
one hand by the great range of chalk hills and the forest of Andred on the other, 
and possessing a stronghold six hundred feet above sea-level, commanding a view 
only equalled in extent by its magnificence. As the Roman legions fought their 
way through the county we may readily conceive that the Celtic community would 
seek refuge from the conquering host in the great wooded fastnesses which were 
on all sides, and it requires no stretch of imagination to suppose that vast herds 
of human beings availed themselves of a line of route between the chalk hills and 
the forest, where their movements were sheltered from observation. This state- 
ment is supported by the existence at the present day of an old beaten trackway 
at the base of the hills before mentioned, popularly called the ‘* Pilgrim Way.” 
This I have always regarded as of pre-Roman date, a conclusion arrived at during 
many walks along the greater part of its course. The military instinct of the 
Roman commanders would have prompted them to follow this and other well- 
worn tracks, in order that they might discover the strongholds of the inhabitants ; 
that they did so use them is apparent from their subsequent occupation of the 
uppida, which is proved by the discovery of Roman remains on the site of or near 
them. Such being the case, and having regard for the disparity of opinion as to 
the period to which the various oppida and earthworks should be assigned, it has 
been thought desirable to leave the matter an open question, and they have 
therefore been shown upon the map with the letter E within a circle in a dis- 
tinctive colour. ‘Those roads which we may venture to class as Roman, many of 
which have been personally investigated, are coloured to give them prominence, 
and those of an earlier date, which would be shown chiefly as “ undefined ways ” 
on the larger Ordnance Survey, would not appear on a map of’the present scale. 

It now only remains for the writer to express his grateful acknowledgements 
to the President and Council of the Society for the encouragement they have given 
him in appointing a Special Committee to confer with him, from time to time, 
upon all matters connected with the survey, and for the map which the Committee 
caused to be expressly prepared by Stanford from the Ordnance Survey. He also 
tenders his cordial thanks to the Rev. Canon Jenkins, Mr. Roach Smith, F.8.A., 
Mr. George Dowker, F.G.S., Mr. J. T. Hillier, M.R.C.S., and many other friends 
for valuable assistance and information relating to their respective localities. 
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Birchington Coins 
Blean Bronze palstave 
Borden (Heart’s Delight) Coins 
Boughton Monchelsea (the Coins 
Slade) 
Boxley Coin 
Broadstairs Coin 
Bromley | Urn 
Buckland (Dover) Bronze palstave 
EARTHWORKS. 

Bearsted Tumulus 
Blackheath, 4 m. N.W. Portion of camp 
Bourne Park (Bridge) Escarpments 

Ditto (the Forts, Star Hill) Outposts 

Ditto (S.E. of the Downs) Tumulus 

Ditto, E. Stronghold 
Brenchley (Castle Hill) 1 m. Moat 

N.E. 
ROMAN. 
Badlesmere (Fairfield) Foundations 
Interments 


Bapchild (Batfield) 


Barming 


Beakesbourne 
Bexley 
Blackheath 


Borden (Sutton Baron) 
Ditto (Watlng 
near Chalkwell) 
Borough Green 
Boughton Monchelsea (Brush- 
_ ing Farm) 
Bourne Park (Bridge) 
Boxley (Hill) 
Ditto (the Grove) 
Bridge (Gorsley Wood) 


Street, 


Ditto 


Broadstairs (Cliffs) 


Foundations and cemetery 

Foundations 

Sepulchral shaft 

Urns 

Sepulchral urns, coins 

Glass urn 

Foundations 

Leaden coffin, gold ornaments, 
and interments 

Interments 

Foundations, various articles 


Interments 

Coins, various articles 
Interments 

Stone cists 

Urns 


Coins. 


IN, 18, Was (Cs AN, a, Toll, sae Be 
A. xxix, 220 ; BAe Aeiy 0) 

A: B. GC. 50 

Soo 

J, 18, Cy ae 194,125; C. A. 1. 
pl. ly. aN. G. xvi, 184 

AN, 18% Io 88 

A. C, ix. 299 

Jy 184, Os LS 211, 324, 350; 
Coss i. pl. v. iC 3, pl. vi. 
1,8 < Seay Proc. NS 
S. 1842-49 

AM BaC roleskss 

INy, 1B, (Ch OS 

B. A. A. xxxix. 407 

Io 1B}, 1, eS 


Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. 
Ditto 

Cesar in Kent, 191 

Cesar in Kent, 192 


Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. 


G. Payne’s Journal 


A. xxix. 220 

(Go aXe te USB e TEL, IK, thee, GO 
A, C. xiii. 169 

Jo (Ch i, 43; C. A. vii. 112 


iv. 68-9; vi. 448 
— oF Proc. 8. A. 2nd° 
pene vill, 211, 275 


. XXIX. | 414 20 


AGLI 

PEAR exit 936 

P44 EK iv, 330 
ie sills Whee. isn oN. 
See a 163 


b> ai od to Pe gee 
cs 


pecans 
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Locality. 


Buckland (Dover) 
Ditto (Teynham) 


Burham 


Barfriston 

Barham Downs (see Kingston) 

Beakesbourne 

Belmont 

Bishopsbourne 

Borden (Watling Street, near 
Chalkwell) 

Boughton-under-Blean (Par- 
sonage Barn Hedge) 

Bourne Park (Bridge) 


Breach Downs 


Ditto 


Bredhurst (Lidsing Chapel 
Wood) 


Canterbury (near Waterworks) 
Ditto (near) 
Ditto (Tylers’ Hill and Mar- 
tyrs’ Field) 
Chart, Little 
Chartham (Paper Mill) 


Chatham 


Chislet 

Chittenden (Sandwich) 
Cobham 

Coldrum 

Cranbrook (Bettingham farm) 
Crayford 

Cudham 


Canterbury (Whitehall), 1m. W. 


Ditto (Danejon) 
Charlton, +m, N.N.W. 


Chartham (Swadling Downs) 
Chilham (Julaber’s Grave), $ 
m. H.S.E. 
Ditto, $m. S.E. 
Ditto (Castle) 
Chislehurst (St. Paul’s Cray 
Common), 4 m. S.H. 
Ditto (Scadbury), # m. E. 


Topographical Index. 


Period. 


Nature of Discovery, 


Roman—cont. 


ANGLO-SAXON, 


PRE-ROMAN, 


EARTHWORKS. 


Where Recorded. 


Interments 
Foundations 


Urns 
Interments 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Interments, with amber glass 
vases 
Interment 


Interments 


Interments 


Interment with sceattas 


Interment 


Paleolithic implements 
Coins 
Bronze celts 


Armilla 
Bronze spear-head 


Gold armilla 
Bronze celts 

Ditto 
Coin 
Fallen cromlech 
Megalithic remains 
Gold ring 
Paleolithic implements 
Coin 


Probable camp 
Mounds 


Portion of camp 

Entrenchments 
Ditto 

Tumulus 


Earthwork 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Moats and defences 


Dover Museum; A. J, xvi. 297 

B. A. A.; Gent. Mag. L. pt. i 
159 

Maidstone Museum 


I. 8. 135-1438 


I. S. 144-159 

C. A. ii. 163 

I. 8. 95-100 

Proc. 8. A. 2nd Series, ix. 162 


HK. vii. 4,5 


A. J. i. 253-6, 380; B. A. A. 
Congress, 97, 100, 108 

A. xxx. 47-56; P.S. 9, 58, 73, 
80; B. A. A. Congress, 91, 
97, 107 

B. A. A.1.316-173 Av dane 
379-80; Ce Al uae : 

G. Payne’s Journal 


S. I. 541-2 
B, C. 122, 203-4 
B. I. 114, 168; C. (Brent) 


r. Evans’ Note 

. B. 1. 322 B. Av AR aaue 
334 

. xxx. 97s As Cinscml 

I. 74, 83 

A. xxxy. 195 

C2295 

xi. 122 

J. i. 263; xiii. 404 

C. ix. 12 

Quar. J. Geol. Soc. xxxy. 544 
INNO 365 33) 


J 
B 
A 
B 
C 


PPPPE Ph PO PPP 


Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. 

A.J. xxxii. 369; B. A. A; Con= 
eress, 186 

Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii, 

Caesar in Kent, 190-1 

H. K, vu, 301 

H. K. vii. 267; I.C. ii. pls, 565 
57; Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii, 


H. K. vii. 266-7 ; Petrie’s 


| List, A. C. xiii. 


Topographical Index. 
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SS 


Locality. 


Period. 


Nature of Discovery. 


Cobham, 1 m. E.N.E. 
Coldred (Church and $ m. 8.E.) 


Crouch (Great Comp Woods) 


Canterbury 


Charing (Heath) 
Charlton (Dover) 
Chart (by Sutton Valence) 


Chatham (Lines) 
Ditto (Hill) 
Ditto (New cemetery) 


Ditto (opposite St. Mary’s 
church) 
Chilham (Crafty Field, Ensing) 


Ditto (Castle) 
Chislehurst (Camden Park) 
Chislet 
Cobham 
Coldred (Waldershare Park) 
Crayford 


Crundale (‘Tremworth Downs) 
Cuxton 
Ditto (White Hart inn) 


Canterbury (St. Martin’s) 


Chartham (Downs) 
Ditto (Hill) 
Chatham (Lines) 


Combe 
Crundale 


Earthworks—cont. 


ROMAN, 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


Oppidum 
Earthworks 


Earthworks 


Cemeteries 
General antiquities 


Glass and pottery (1824) 
Interments 
Cemetery 


Foundations 
Interment 
Leaden coffin 


Leaden coffin 


Pottery and coin from inter- 
ment 

Foundations, pottery 

Cavern with pottery 

Pottery 

Hoard of Coins 

Urns, various articles 

Leaden coffin 

Foundations 

Interments 

Coin 

Pottery 

Metal object 


Gold looped-coins (Mero- 


vingian) 


Interments 
DitcOmem 
Inscribed brooch 


Interments 


Interments 
Di tto 


1 


Where Recorded. 


AS Onda al 

Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii; H. K. 
ix. 374 

G. Payne’s Journal 


A. C. iv 

IN ola ee xxxli. 369 

Ie AgeAG Congress, 330; A. 
xl. 158 

B. A. A. xx. 68; xxxv. 144-6 

C. (Brent) ; A. C. xv. 338 ; 

18k, 1K 3 Say 


Mr. Roach Smith’s Journal 

Is Yo Seal, ei 

Mr. Roach Smith’s Journal, 
1839 

H. K. iv. 200-2 

N. B. 138-140 

Proc. S A. 2nd Series, vii. 415; 
BaeAm Atacxexdives 2090, 7eAG 


vii. 188; A. C. xiii. 168 
Wright’s Topog. of Roch., 1838 


G. Payne’s Journal 


H. K.vii. 268; A. C. vii. lii.-liii. 
IN (Cr, te USI 

Maidstone Museum 

A. C. xy. 321 

Ke ix 86 

C. A. vii. 188 

Brit. Ant. 259 

TS. 17737. K. vis. 369270 
B. A. A. v. 80 

Gent. Mag. L. Part i. 144 
Proc. 8. A. 2nd Series, xi. 405 


On (nes NC. 
TS PARE 
A. Congress, 330 
e0,005 B.S. Zo 
OO TAS e006 


32, 33, 53, 58, 63, 66 


N 
N 

A. 

N. B. 3, 5, 12, 13, 23, 25, 29, 
P 

" P. S. 47, 53 
I 
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Topographical Indew. 


ne ne ee eee ee nn ee ee —————E—E—e——e—eEeese 


Locality. Period. 
PRE-ROMAN. 
Dartford (Heath) 
Deal 
Dover 
EKARTHWORKS. 
Darent (above Greenstreet 
Green) 
Deal 
Dover, N.W. cf Castle 
ROMAN. 


Dartford 


Ditto (Old Park, East Hill) 


Davington 


Deal (Sand Hills) 
Ditto (Sandown Fort) 
Dover 


Ditto (College) 
Ditto (St. Martin’s church) 


Ditto (St. Mary’s church) 


Dymchurch 
Darenth 


_Elham 
Erith 


Ewell 
ood 
Ditto (hill opposite) 

Eythorne 
Ditto (near road to Wal- 

dershare) 


(Dover), (Lousyberry 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


PRE-ROMAN. 


EARTHWORKS. 


Nature of Discovery. 


Paleolithic implements 
Coin 

Bronze celts 

Coin . 

Gold torques 


Camp 


Entrenchments 
Entrenchment (now destroyed) 


Bronze disk 


Cemetery 
Ditto 


Hoard of coins 
Pottery 
Fort and pharos 


Pottery, bronze armillee 
Ring 


Bath 

Urns 

Interments 

Gold armilla 
Remains of potteries 


Urn with hoard of coins 
Interments 


Coins 
Coin 


Defensive works and three) 
tumuli 
Ditto (now destroyed) 
Earthworks 


*~Tumulus 


Where Recorded. 


A. 8. 1. 582; A.C. xy69Rn@s 
©. Avi. pl. lv. 4 

B.A. A. xxxv. 195; A. B. 1. 52 
Dr. Evans’ Note 

A. C. xii. 317; ProemiSiae 


2nd Series, vil. 253 


H. K. ii. 384 


Cesar in Kent, 120; H. K.i. 26 
Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii 


Maidstone Museum; A.J. xxiy. 
82 

Hist. of Dartford, 91 

Gough’s Camden, ed. 1806, i. 
342; H. K. vi. 373 

A.C. xiv. 368; N. C. i. 259 

B. A. A. ii. 329 

I.C.i. pl. xxxviil. 127; Baas 
Congress (Dunkin), 298- 
800; A. v. 331 

A. J. xix, 86% xxi 182 

H.K. ix. 489 

Dover Museum 

A. Jin X10 200 


A. v. 325 

A. J. xvi, 297 

Aud. xxiv. "279 

Gent. Mag. I. Part i. 144 

B. A. A.i.40-2; A. xxxi. 487; 
A. J. 1. 272; B. A. A. Con- 
gress, 115 

A. TV. 


A. J. xxv. 94 


Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. 


He K. x. 64 
H. K, x. 64 


Topographical Index. 
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Locality. 


Period. 


Nature of Discovery. 


Edenbridge (Skeynes) 
Ewell (Faversham), 
Lands) 


(Black 


Hastry 
Ditto (Singleton Down) 
Eynesford 


Faversham 
Folkestone 
Frindsbury (Quarry House) 


Faversham (Judd’s Hill) 1} 
m. W. 
Folkestone (Sugar Loaf Hill) 


Farleigh, Hast (new vicarage) 
Ditto (Coombe Town) 
Ditto (Gallants) 

Ditto (Bydews) 

Farningham (near Franks) 


Faversham (Church) 
Ditto (chiefly from King’s 
Field) 
Ditto (near the Brents) 
Folkestone 


Frindsbury (Cookham Wood) 
Ditto (Quarry House) 


Frittenden 


Faversham (King’s Field) 


Folkestone (between Dover 
and Folkestone) 


VOL. LI. 


| 


ROMAN. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


PRE-ROMAN. 


HARTHWORKS. 


ROMAN. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


Where Recorded. 


Urns 
Foundations 


Cemetery 
Barrow 
Interments 


Coin 
Coin 
Bronze celt 


Camp 


Tumulus 


Foundations, various 


articles 


urns, 


Pottery and fibula 


Foundations, altar, coins, urns 


Bronze vessels, mirrors, glass, | 


pottery, coins 
Interments 
Hypocaust 
Pottery 
Tessera 
Pottery, lamp 


Bronze statuette 
Urns 


Cemetery ~ 


Interments (1889) 
30 


A. xxvii. 462 
ING (Oy ibe, [boa 


Dr. Evans’ Note 
A. B. C. 64 
A. C. xvu. 191 


Gough’s Camden, i. 342, ed. 
1806 
Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii 


B. A.A. ii. 73, 76 


Mr. Roach Smith’s Journal 

Gent. Mag. July. 1799; A. C. 
ix. Ixxi.-1i.; Morris colln., 
Faversham ; B. Museum; A. 
C. ix. Ixxi.-i1. lxx.; Gibbs’ 
catalogue, S. Kens. Museum. 

Gough’s Camden, i. 359-60, eda 

. 1806 

At Cpe xemledes 

Proc. S. A. 1st Series, ii. 1897 

A. xxii. 435 

A. C. xvii. 189-92 

A. C. xviii. 

HW ot Boi AL Ona, xc 

AG Jn xva LGo 


Gibbs’ catalogue S. Kens. 
Mus. : 

A. C. 1. 42-9; iii. 46 

GL ANs Val, IBS 

B. Museum 

Morris and Brent colls. 

Mr. Geo. Wilks’ Note 
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Topographical Index. 


iii EE ———————————— 


Locality. 


Gillingham 
Goshall (Ash) 
Goudhurst 
Gravesend 


Greenwich (Thames) 
Grovehurst (near Sitting- 
bourne) 


Garrington (heights above) 
Goudhurst (Glassenbury), 2m. 


i 


Gillingham (Burnt Oak) 
Gilton (Ash) 

Gravesend (from district) 
Greenhithe 

Graveney (Faversham) 


Gilton (Ash) 


Goldstone (near Richborough) 
Gravesend 


Greenwich (Park) 


Harrietsham (Churchyard) 
Harty, Isle of 


Hayes (Common), 1m. 8. BE. 
Haynes’ Hill (Hythe) 


Hollingbourne 

Holwood 

Hoo (Allhallows), (Little 
Coombe farm) 

Horsted 

Hythe (Hythe and Sandgate 
Railway) 


Harbledown (Bigberry Wood) 
Harty, Isle of 
Holwood Hill (Keston) 


Period. 


PRE-ROMAN. 


EARTHWORKS. 


ROMAN. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


PRE-ROMAN. 


EARTHWORKS. 


Nature of Discovery. 


Where Recorded. 


Gold armilla 
Coin 

Bronze palstaves 
Coins 


Bronze sword 
Remains of settlement, flint 
weapons, pottery 


Terraces 
Moats and defences 


Interments 

Interment 

Pottery in Teanby collection 
Sepulchral remains 


Urns 


Cemetery 


Cemetery 
Coins, ete. 


Barrows 


Coin 
Bronze celts, moulds, tools 


Enclosures, pit village, tumuli 
Bronze celts 


Coin 
Paleolithic implements 
Bronze celts 


Megalithic remains 
Bronze celts 


Oppidum 
Tumulus 
Oppidum 


IAG Ona 

ALB. Cx2 207; C. Ali pl iva 

Jy, io mab 193 

A. B. C. 50, 68, 204; C. A.1. 
pl. v. 11, 42 

A. B. I. 284 

A. Cy xaite 1223 


Cesar in Kent, 174 
Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. 


CRA van 

1. 8. 18,19: Ci At iieles 
(Aw CO axles 

B. A. A. ii. 263 

Je (Op abe Ibecaut. 


J. S. 34; A. xxx. 13200 
34, 47, 59, 72 

B. A. A. v. 374 

N.Co nik 14; N.C. (N.8.) viii. 
150 


N. B. 89; A. J. i. 166-8, 249 


A. B.C. 52; B: A. Ady. 82 
A. B. I. 110-11; A.C. ix. 300; 
Proc. 8. A. 2nd Series, v. 424 
Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. 
A.B. I. 297; ‘Ar CRipaees0nr 
Proc. S.A. 2nd Series, vii. 281 
C. A.1. pl. vi. 3; Av Bee 
Proce. 8. A. 
A. B.I. 230, 467; A.C. xi. 128 


EKG iver 
B. A. A. xxxv. 19Gsieeoe 
xxxy. 178 


AO izes 

Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. 

A.C. xiii. 1; C) Ai 
H. K.1i.38-41 ; Vet. Mon.iy.; 
History of Bromley, 45 


Locality. 


Topographical Index. 


Period 


Nature of Discovery. 


Halling 

Halstow (Lower) 

Harbledown (Whitehill) 
Ditto (Bigberry) 


Ditto (Hatch Green and 
Nick Hill) 
Hartlip 


Harty, Isle of (Ferry Field) 
Higham (near church) 
Ditto (mear North Kent 
railway ) 


Holwood Hill (War Bank) 


Hoo 
Ditto (Marshes) 
Horton Kirby (Farningham 
Wood) 
Hougham (Dover), 
yard) 
Hunton 


(Church- 


Harrietsham (Churchyard) 
Hoath 

Hollingbourne (Whiteheath) 
Hoo (Cliffe) 

Horton Kirby 


Ightham (and district) 


Iffins Wood (near Canterbury) 
Ivy Hatch ([ghtham) 


Ifins Wood 


Ightham (Beech Tree and 
Wimlet Hills) 


Ickham (Church Ure) 


Ightham (Church) 
Ditto (Court lodge) 
Ditto (Stone-pit field) 
Ditto (Wimlet hill, Beech 
field) 
Ditto (Bitchet) 
Ivy Hatch (ightham), (Hale’s 
house) 


ROMAN. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


PRE-ROMAN. 


EARTHWORKS. 


ROMAN. 


Cemetery 

Foundations, hypocaust 
Coins 

Iron implements 


Pottery 
Foundations, various articles 


Tiles, pottery, coins 
Interments 
Tile tomb 


Masonry, stone sarcophagi 
Foundations 


Interments 
Pottery 
Foundations 


Hoard of coins 


Interment 


Urn and knife 

Interment 

Interments 

Cemetery 
Ditto 


Paleolithic implements 
Coin 

Interments 

Enclosed settlement 


Camp 


Indications of a camp 


Foundations (unexplored) 


Foundations 
Interment 
Interments 
Urns, cemetery 


Urns, cemetery 
Interments 


Beye 


‘| 
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Where Recorded. 


Mr. St John Hope’s Note 

Gent. Mag. L. part i. 161 

A. C. xi. 417 

Gent. Mag. L. part i. 141; 
C. A. vi. 261-2 

G. Payne’s Journal 


B. A. A.i. 314-16; iv. 398-400 
Co Arnie Dn Heya 16 

G. Payne’s Journal 

B.A. A. iv. 393-4 

ASCsizel 15 


A. xxii. 336; xxxvi. 120-28 

Gent. Mag., L. part i. 147-50; 
Hist. of Bromley (Dunkin) 

INNO oe CHS 

BAR APS Soo) 

Gent. Mag. L. part i. 146 


Hist. of Sandwich, 870 
B. A. A. xii, 235 


Maidstone Museum 

12) {Sh aul 

B. A. A. ii. 248, 328 

Ke Chex O62 

A.J. xxiv. 281; A.C. vii. xvii. 


A, C. xy. 89-108 

Dr. Evans’ Note 

LN, SSSR, Bi 

Oldbury and its surroundings 


Petrie’s list, A. C. xiii; H. K. 
ix, 291-2 
G. Payne’s Journal 


A. C. xv. 355; Gent. Mag. L. 
part i. 146-7 


Oldbury and its surroundings 


Mr. Hale’s Note 


460 Topographical Indew. 
Locality. Period. Nature of Discovery. Where Recorded. 
EARTHWORKS. 
Kennardington Entrenchment Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. 
Kingsdowne (near Walmer) Camp (called Roman Codde) | Cesar in Kent, 122 
Kingston (Barham Downs) Harthworks Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii; H. K. 
ix, 339; I. C. 11, pl. 54 
ROMAN. 


Keston (see Holwood Hill) 
Kit’s Coty House (near) 


Kingston 


Lenham (Heath) 


Linton (Coxheath) 
Lyminge 


Lamberhurst (Chingley Wood) 
2 m. 8. 
Ditto (Shearingfold Wood) 
2m. 8.H. 
Littlebourne (Fish Pond Wood) 


Loose (Joy Wood, Lockham) 
Luddenham (Uplees) 
Ditto (Elverton Lane and 
Hog Brook) 
Lullingstone 


Luton (Chatham) 


Lyminge (Church) 


Lymne 


Lullingstone 
Lyminge 


liymne (Belle Vue) 
Ditto (Marwood Farm, 
Court Street) 


ANGLO-SAXON, 


PRE-ROMAN. 


EARTHWORKS. 


ROMAN. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


| Remains of vicus 


Coins 


Interments 


Coin 


Coin 
Coin 


Earthworks 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Walled cemetery 
Urns 


Foundations 


Pavement, coins 

Glass, bronze vessels, founda- 
tions 

Foundations 


Castrum, general antiquities, 
altar 


Bronze bowl 
Cemetery 


Ditto 
Ditto 


) 


A. C. xii. 1; A. =xxyeel20R 
History of Bromley, 45 


N. C. xv. 59 
I. 8. 35-94; N. B. 38, 64,177; 
Py Sio2n64 


d 


A. B. C. 125; Ni, 27a 
pleura 

Dr. Evans’ Note 

History of Sandwich, 869 


Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. - 


A. CG. xv. 320 


INC), sayrctel gis) 

AVC raeisxts 

Aer Ovix sac 

H. K. ii. 547 

A. C. ix. 174 

C, A. v.185; Gent. Mag. L. 
part i. 150-1; Proc. S. A. 
2nd Series, x. 169 

R. R. L.; Report on Excava- 


tiens 


AY Oris 36 

Canon Jenkins’ Note; Proce. 
S. A. 2nd Series, x. 206 

B.A. A.iv. 158-9; RB. BR. L. 263 

R. R. L. 263 


Topographical Indew. 


4.61 


Where Recorded. 


Locality. Period. Nature of Discovery. 
PRE-ROMAN. 
Maidstone (near) Coins 
Malling Coin 
Marden (near junction of Beult Bronze celts and ornaments 
and Teise) 

Margate (near) Coin 

Ditto (between North Down Interments 

and Kingsgate) 

Ditto (Garling) Bronze celts 

Medway (Upnor and Chatham Bronze swords 
Reaches) 

Ditto (near Maidstone) Canoes 

Minster Coin 
Bronze celt 
Moldash Coin 
Murston Bronze celts 
EARTHWORKS. 
Malling (Fossberry) 14m. E.S.E, Camp 
Milton (Kemsley Downs) Moat Camp (Castle Rough) 
ROMAN. 


Maidstone 


Malling (Woods, near Hermit- 
age Chapel) 
Margaret’s, St. (Dover) 
Margate - 
Ditto (Dentdelion 


Mereworth (Castle) 
Milton (Bex Hill) 


Milton (New Churchyard) 
Ditto (rear of White Hart 
inn) 
Minster (Thanet) 
Murston (Hast Hall) 


Ditto (Hleven-acres) 


Ditto (Court-field) 


Foundations, cemeteries 


Interments 


Interments 

Pottery 

Chamber, with glass and pot- 
tery 

Pottery, quern, etc. in a cave 

Pottery, tiles, etc. 

Leaden coffins, glass vessels, 
pottery 


Foundations, pottery 
Sepulchral urns, amphora, 
gold coin of Honorius 
Hoard of coins 

Cemetery _ 


Leaden Coffin (destroyed), 
bronze knife-handle 
Urns 


| 


Aube Ge 62,68; 952 CLAS), 
pl eavaeron0 

Dr. Evans’ Note 

A. B.T.198- BUA. A. xiv. 258 


Aba O, LOn 
Thanet Guide, 25 (Bubb) 


H. K. x. 329-32; Tenet. 137 
A. B. I. 280-1 
Brit. Ant. 257 
Dr. Evans’ Note; N.C. xvi.88 
A. B. I. 129 

A. B. C. 207 

IX Vn Soni, NAIA 


Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii; H. K. 
vi. 154, 165 


68 (List) 
A. xxx. 585; B. A. A. it. 86-8 
[Hist, Maidstone. (Newton 
Russell) 
A.C. iv. xlvi. 


= C. 1.154; ii. 143; x. 163; xv. 


B. A. A. viii. 861 
Maidstone Museum 
Thanet Guide 31 (Bubb) 


A. ©, xi. 126.7 

A. J. xiii. 403 

Gent. Mag. L. part 1. 154-6 
O. A. vi. 263; vil. 184 

A. C. ix. 164 

A. C. xii, 428 

G. Payne’s Journal 


18L, 1, 5, PO 

A. C. x. 178% Proc. 8. A. 2nd 
- Series, vii. 276 

G. Payne’s Journal 


Ditto 
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Topographical Index. 


Locality. 


Period. 


Margaret’s, St. (Dover) 
Mereworth 

Mersham 

Minster 


Northbrook (Stone-heap field) 
Northfleet 


Nettlestead (Moat wood) 1} m. 
8.W. 

Newnham (W. side of valley) 

Newenden 


Newington (Boxted) 
Ditto (Crockfield) 


Newington (Hythe), (Milkey 
~ Down) 
Northfleet 


Oldbury (Ightham) 
Ozingell (Ramsgate) 


Oldbury 


Oare (Church Moore and Bull- 
dog Fields) 

Ospringe 

Ozingell 


Ozingell, see also Ramsgate, 
(Holland Bottom) 


Postling (Tolsford Hill) 1 m. 
S.E. 


Petham (Lower Dane Farm) 
Ditto (near Garlinge 
Green) 
Plaxtol 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


PRE-ROMAN. 


EARTHWORKS. 


ROMAN. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


PRE-ROMAN. 


EARTHWORKS. 


ROMAN. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


EARTHWORKS. 


ROMAN. 


Nature of Discovery. 


Where Recorded. 


Interments 
Tron objects 
Interments 
Interments 


Coin 
Coin 


Earthworks 


Moat camp 
Oppidum 


Foundations 


Urns 


Interments 


Interments 


Bronze spear-head, pottery 
Sepulchral urn 


Oppidum 
Cemeteries 
Urns, coins 


Leaden coffin 


Cemetery 


Camp 


Cemetery 
Leaden coffin 


Foundations, various 


! 


N.B. 20, 119 

A. J. xiii. 403 

I. S. xix.; C. A. ii, 163 
N. B. 71; A. J. iv. 159 


A. J. xii. 84; A. B.C. 54 
A. B. C. 51 

Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. 
G. Payne’s Journal 


A. C. xiii, 488; H. K. vii. 
165-6 


A.C. xv. 104; Proc. S. A. 2nd 
Series, ix. 162 

RK vae7 

H. K. viii. 199 

B. A. A. iti. 235-40 


Oldbury and its surroundings 
1.8.9 


H. K. vy. 34; C. Av yaa 
INAS s abe, Ibehlp 


A. xxix. 220; G. Payne’s 
Journal 

A. C. ix. lxxi.; El Keays 

We ASPAGSIISE SS 


C. A. iii. 1; P. 8. 57, 70, 71, 79 


Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. 


G. Payne’s Journal 
OAR AV) kae 


AC. teak 
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Locality. 


Period. 


Nature of Discovery. 


Plumstead 


Preston (near Wingham) 
Ditto (Deerson) 


Patricksbourne (Bifrons) 


Queenborough, $m. H.S.E. 
Ditto 4m. E. 


Ramsgate (Sevenscore) 
Ditto (Top of High Street) 
Reculver (Cliffs) 


Richborough 


Ringwould 
Ryarsh (Gold Piece Field) 


Ringwould (Oxney Woodlands) 
Rochester (Boley Hill) 


Radfield (Teynham) 

Ramsgate (St. Mildred’s Road,\ 
Cambridge Street, Hast Clift 
Road, rear of Coaste uard 
Station, West Cliff, Three 
Mills) 

Ditto (S. E. College) 
Ditto (Hast Cliff Road) 


Ditto (King Street) 
Ditto (Victoria Crescent) 
Reculver 


Roman—cont. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


EARTHWORKS. 


PRE-ROMAN. 


EARTHWORKS. 


ROMAN. 


Leaden coffin 


Interments 


Urns 


Interments 


Camp (rectangular) 
Moat camp 
Tumulus 


Coin 

Remains of settlements 
Paleolithic implements 
Coins 


Coins 


Interments 
Megalithic remains 
Coins 


Oppidum 
EKarthwork 


Interments 
Interments 


Interments 

Pottery with horn of Rhino- 
ceroS | 

Pottery and intaglio, coins 

Urns, fibule 

Intaglio 

Castrum, general antiquities, 
foundations 


Where Recorded. 


A. C. xvii. 10; Proc. 8. A. 2nd 
Series, xi. 308-10 
A. C. xii. 47 


. A. xxxvi. 181 


A.C. vi. 329; x. 298; xiii. 552 


Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. 


A. B. C. 224 

A. C. xviii. 

ALS: 15 533-8 

A. B. C. 87, 98, 234, 304, 371; 
AS Repl. va. 

ae Bs CA LIZ Sie C24 pl 
lv. 12 

A. C. 1x. 16; A. xlv. 54 

Adee 208 : 

A. B. C. 62, 64; Proc. N. 8. 
24 Jan. 1861 


Cesar in Kent, 146 
168i; Wook, MOMEBS UAV IGS Svat 
181-8 


G. Payne’s Journal 


A. CO. xii. 14; A.J. 
B. A. A. ii. 281 


1, 68; 


. Hillier’ s Note 


PAS ilaZol 

. A. xiv. 95 

nl Aw CO. xi 1s 248 '= 
CG. AL vi. 222 ; History of 


Sandwich, 837, 869, 876 


4.64 Topographical Index. 
Locality. Period. Nature of Discovery. Where Recorded. 
Roman—cont, 
Richborough Castrum, general antiquities, | I. C.i. pl. i. 35, 36; R. R. L.; 
Cte. A. R.; History of Sandwich, 
835-7, 865-773) Baoan 
Congress, 272-85; King’s 
Mon. Ant. ii. 2-22 
B, A. A. iv. 144; v. 3874; vi. 
149 ; x. 3793 xxvee 
xl. 262 
Ditto Kent Archeological Society’s | A. C. viii. 1 
excavations 
Ditto Coins Gent’s Coll. (Sandwich); C. A. 
v. pl. xvii; B. A, A.a, 154 
Rochester Coins N.C. (N. S.), xiv. 352 


Ditto (Boley Hill) 


Ditto (Paper by Rey. 
Beale Poste on Roches- 
ter viewed as the site of 
Roman Station) 

Ditto (Observations on the 
Ancient City Walls, by 
Rev. Beale Poste 


Ramsgate (Three Mills) 
Ditto (Holland Bottom) 
Ditto (see Ozingell) 

Reculver 


Richborough 


Ringwould 
Rochester (Star Hill) 


Sandown (Deal) 

Staple (Sandwich) 

Sevenoaks (near) 

Singlewell (Clay Lane Wood, 
near) 

Shorne 

Sittingbourne feaheets 
Fields) 


Ditto (opposite Trott’s 
Hall) 
Springhead 


Stalisfield (rear of George inn) 
Staple (near Ash) 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


PRE-ROMAN. 


Urns and glass 


Interments 
Ditto 


Coins 


Glass vessel 
Ornaments 
Coins 
Interments 
Ditto 


Coin 

Coin 

Coin 

Bronze weapons, lumps of / 
metal, ete. 

Coin 

Bronze weapons, gouges, 
lumps of copper 


Interment with bracer and 
bronze knife 
Coins 


Pottery with flint celt 
Coin 


H. K. iv. 163; Gent. Mag. iu. 
part 1, 157 
A. C. ii. 65-72 


B. A. A. iv. 30-37 


B. A. A. 1. 281 

B. A.wAsi: 242 505a7 

R. R. Li. 211-14; A. Raabe 
vi. ed. 1745 

PSs 

A. xxx, 136: Rowers 

R. R. L. 157-8; NoCayamzew 

P. 8.59 (Al J) amsOes 

B. A. A. ix. 407-8; C. A. ii 
209 


Dr. Evans’ Note 
J A. i. 302 
Be 


Gent. Mag. 1846 


B. 
A: 
Mr. Boach Smith’s Journal ; 
A, B. C..229; C. A. i. pl. v. 12 
wAG 


Be 113; C.. An aaGre 
A, J. ii. 81+ Boies Con- 
gress, 337 


Proc. S. A. 2nd Series, x. 29 


A. B. C. 122, 245, 353; C. A. 
i. pl. v. 9, 10, pl clean 
lv. 10; A. J. a: 205 nes 
vii. 192 

G. Payne’s Journal 

A, Bo@w Low 


LAs 
‘ 


Topographical Indew. 
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—_—_—_ ee —mnmn—wO OO lll 


Locality. 


Period. Nature of Discovery. 


Where Recorded. 


Stowting (Mountain Hill) 
Sutton Valence 
Swanscombe 


Saltwood (in rear of Beech- 
borough) 
Selling (Shottenden Mill) 
Ditto (Perry Wood) 1 m. 
S.W. 


Sevingtov, 4m. W 
Shoreham (Goodbury) 


Shorne 

Sibertswold (Rubry Butts) 14 
m. N.W. 

Sittingbourne (Bayford Castle) 

Staplehurst 

Stockbury (S.W. of Church) 

Swanscombe (Clubber Lubber) 


Saltwood (Carp Wood) 
Sandwich 
Sarre 


Sheppey (Draper’s Point) 
Shorne 


Sittingbourne (Fulston) 
Ditto (Chilton) 
Ditto (Bayford) 


Ditto (N. of rail. station) 
Smarden (Romden) 
Snodland 

Ditto (Holborough) 
Southfleet 


Springhead 


Ditto 


Stonar 

Stone (near Faversham) 
Ditto (Church Field) 
VOL. LI. 


Pre-Roman—cont. 
Tumulus with urns 
Coin 

Coin 

Paleolithic implements 
EARTHWORKS. 
Camp 


Camp 
Camp 


Moat 

Earthworks, My. Harrison’s 
Note 

Tumulus 

Tumulus 


Moat camp (destroyed) 
Moated Oppidum 
Camp 


Harthworks 


ROMAN. 
Foundations 
Remains 
Interment 
Gold coins 
Vase 
Vases and Fibula 
Burial place 
Interments 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Pottery 

Interment 

Foundations 

Foundations and barrow 

Sarcophagi, gold ornaments, 
walled cemetery 

Sandals 

Milestone 

Foundations, ornaments, pot- 
tery 

Bronze articles, coins 


Hoard of coins 
Foundations of church 
Coins ~ 


3 R 


1870 
C. 51; C. A. i. pl. vi. 4 
C. 51 

A. 0. xy. 89, 108 


S. A. 
SNe a 
IN | 


H. K. viii. 219 


Jal, I. Yat, 1 
\ 


| 


| Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii. 


Pea Oye Bw An Ate xexexclivi 
306 


Mr. Mackeson’s Note 

Mr. Dowker’s Note 

A. C. vi. 184 

N.C. (N. 8.) 1. 58 

G. Payne’s Journal 

B. A. A. iv. 406 

1B}, UN Ns ayn AS) 

G. Payne’s Journal 

Rev. W. Vallance’s ditto 

AN Ores a xvi 

B. A. A. xxxiii. 263-5 

Proc. S. A. 2nd Series, vii. 
218; viii. 203, 276, 301 

G. Payne’s Journal 

B. A. A. xi. 235 

Avedin te LO4: 

ING Alp ae, PAY? 

A. xiv. 37, 221; Gent. Mag. 
L. part 1. 158-9 

Gp Avaiva 211 

H. K. ii. 423 

B. A. A. Congress (Dunkin), 
339-41; C. A. i. 110-12 

B, A. A.i. 155; di. 96; iv. 74; 
v. 361 

IN OG seria PAO EINIES IN XOL ayabls 
192 

A. J. 1, 258; xxu. 63 

Ironmongers’ Exhibition, 437 

Mr. Roach Smith’s Note 

ING TOL tbc, Ibo.ah-<, 

AS OS xin Exxis 
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Locality. 


Topographical Indew. 


Period. 


Nature of Discovery. 


Where Recorded. 


Stowting 
Strood (Church Field) 


Ditto (Thames and Medway 
Canal) 
Sturry 
Sundridge (Combebank) 
Sutton 
Sutton Valence (Bowhaws) 
Swanscombe 


Sydenham (Common) 
Syndale (High Road, Judde 
Hill) 
Ditto (Judde Hill) 


Sandwich 


Sarre 
Ditto 


Sibertswold 
Sittingbourne (Huggen’s Fields) 


Ditto (Lloyd’s Mills) 
Ditto (Rondeau Estate) 


Stodmarsh 
Stonar 
Stowting 


Strood 


Thanet (exact 


locality not 
given) 


Tonbridge (Town), (H. of Dry 
Hill 

Tonbridge (Castle Hill), 2 m. 
S.E. 


Tonge (near Sittingbourne) 
Thurnham (Goddard’s Castle) 
Ditto (Binbury Manor) 
Thanet (St. Peters), (Hacken- 
don Banks) 


Roman—cont. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


PRE-ROMAN. 


EARTHWORKS. 


Interments, coins 
Stone trough with urns 
Cemetery 


Pavement 


Leaden coffin 

Urns 

Urn and fibula 

Walled cemetery 

Coins 

Bronze Egyptian figure 
Copper tablets of Trajan 
Urns, coins 


Interments 
Pottery 

Bowl and jewels 
Cemetery 


Interments 
Cemetery 


Inscribed knife 
Cemetery 


Interments 


Remains 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Coins 


Breastwork of camp 
Camp 


Moat camp 

Harthwork 

Moat camp 

Tumuli (one with interments 
of doubtful date) 


A Sate OO 

H. K. viii. 47 

A, xxix. 217; C. A. Iv Be 
Ant. 256 

CAS ie pl xin, 


IN (On ab-<, Aly) 

H. K. ii. 140 
Maidstone Museum 
A. xxix. 421-3 

A, J. RXR We 

IN dignes, oY 

Reliquae Romanae, i. 


H. K. vi. 503 


Canterbury Museum 


Mr. Dowker’s Note 

A. C, iii. 36; Gent. Mag. Nov. 
1860; N. C. (N. S.) i. 58 

A.C. v. 805; vi.157; vii. 307 

C. A. vi. 145 

N. B. 68, 95; I. 8. LON34 

C. A. 1.97; PB. 8, 58 ,G0RmE: 
A. A. Congress, 336 

A. xliv. 381-4 

Proc. 8.A. 2nd Series, viii. 276, 
506 

A. xxxvi. 179-81 

Mr. Dowker’s Note 

A. J. 1.69% Bi Ay Agee 
84 

A. xxxi. 398; xli. 409-20 

BA. Anis 192s 

C. A. it. 158; v. 129 


A. B. C. 52, 111, 354; CA. 
1, pl. lv. 5, pl. lvi. 9 


Mr. Wadmore’s Note 


Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii; H. 
K, vi. 132 


i. Kx. 308.9 


Tenterden 
Teston 
Teynham 
Creek) 
Thanet 
Thurnham 


(HE. bank, Conyer 


Tovil 


Teynham (near rail. station) 


Thanet (exact locality not 
given) 


Upchurch (Creek of Medway 
and Marshes) 


Ditto (Rainham Creek) 
Ditto (Marshes) 

Ditto (Otterham) 
Ditto (Chaffe Place) 


Upehurch (above Otterham 
Creek) 

Walmer 

Wateringbury 

Westbere 


Westgate (Station) 
Ditto (Bay) 
West Wickham 


Willesborough 
Wingham 


Woolwich (Great Marsh next 
Warren) 
Ditto (in Thames) 
Worth (Sandwich) 
Wrotham 
Wye (Down) 


Topographical Index. 


Locality. Period. Where Recorded. 


ROMAN. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


ROMAN, 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


PRE-ROMAN. 


Nature of Discovery. 
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Interment 
Foundations 
Urns with bones 


Metal dish 

Pottery and other articles 
Foundations 

Interments 


Interments 


Gold fibula 
Coins 


Remains of potteries 


Urns 
Silver armille, coins, jewels 
Silver coins, armilla, and rings 


Foundations 
Interments 


Glass vessels 
Fibula 


Coin 
Bronze celt 
Interments 
Coin 
Coin 
Settlement 


Coin 
Coin 


Bronze celt — 


Circular shield and sword 
Coin 

Bronze celts 

Bronze celt 


M ©; xiv. 38 
B. A, A. xxix. 45-7, 71 
Rey. W. Vallance’s Journal 


Maidstone Museum 


EH. Kent Gazette, 17 March, 
1888 

A. J. iv. 164 

B. A. A. i. 149 


A. xxix..223:6; C. A. vi. 173 

B.A. A. ii. 133-40; ix. 379-81 

Proc. S. A. 2nd Series, vii. 
291 

ye OF a'a0 L0)e) 

G. Payne’s Journal 

Mr. Roach Smith’s Journal, 
1864: 

Gent. Mag. L. part i. 160 

Mr. Roach Smith’s Journal, 
1841 


BAS A 347 5 C. Ay it 162 
C. A. 11. 162 


AN BIOs 0230. AC iplalvw3 
Ae alee LO9 

B. A. A. xxii. 241 

A. B.C. 95 

IN, 1B, Cs BUS 

IN, ©, snr WOS Imes Ss A 


2nd. Series, xi. 161 

B. A. A. xxvi. 379 

Dr. Evans’ Note; History of 
Sandwich, 869 

A. vii. 412 


Pie 183 1, Sel 

Dr, Evans’ Note 
AY Sixx 8 
IX, 18% 1h, 


4.68 


Topographical Index. 


RR 


Locality. 


Period. 


Walmer (Ripple), (Danes Pits) 
Pain. SSW 5 


Ditto (Church) 
Ditto (Hawkeshill Close, 
near Castle) 
Wingleton Oak (Pits) 
Woodnesborough (Church) 
Wye (Racecourse) 
Ditto (Giant’s Grave) 1 
m. H. 


Walmer (New Church) 
Westbere 

Ditto (Whatmer Hall) 
Westgate (on shore) 
Whitstable (Pan Rock) 

Ditto (Pan Rock and Pan 

Pudding Sands) 

Wickham Creaux 
Wingham 


Wittersham (Isle of Oxney) 
Woolwich 


Worth (Castle Field) 


Westwell 

Wickhambreux 

Wingham (Wetherdens Hall) 
Ditto 


Woodnesborough 


Wye 


EARTHWORKS. 


ROMAN. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


Nature of Discovery. 


Harthworks 


Earthworks (fosse) 
Entrenchments 


Earthworks 
Earthwork or tumulus 
Camp 

Tumulus 


Urn 

Cemetery 

Sarcophagus 

Coins and jewels 

Masonry and Samian ware 
Samian ware 


Pottery 
Foundations 


Altar 


Urns, interments 
Foundations, coins, pottery 
Ornaments 

Interments 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Glass vessel 
Remains 


Interment 


Where Recorded. 


Petrie’s List, A. C. xiii; H. K. 
ix. 565 


t Cmsar in Kent, 122 


HK 122 
Petrie’s List, A. C, xiii. 


eres 
Wd 4 
pm: 
“ae 
ale 


4s i. 146 

282; Brit. Ant. 279-81 
121. 9 

A. ii. 281; xvii. 328 

x 


NOE 
am Of 
Be ae 
JA, 
gat 
aie 


lo 


guAS 
n 


fo) 


. Mag. L. part i. 161 
. C. xiv. 13845 xy sol 
wa, AS Xxxvil. 449-51 

. C. 1x. xels xiv LOH 
.J.1x.9; Illustd. Lond. 
News. Ap. 9. 1853 
Hist. Sandwich, 869-70 ' 


bbb Ot > > ttt > > 


Ae 


XXXVI. 176- 9 

xxx. 550; Proc. 8S. A. Ist 

Series, i. 3; P. S, 28, 24, 25 

74, 80. 

Ne B yg a Setee 

A. xxx. 132; H: Koi 
C. A. ii. 220 

A. C. i. 42-49 


A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 


XXIL.—A Brief Account of a Small Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots ; preserved at 
Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight. Addressed to John Evans, Hsq., 
President, by Guorce ScuarF, Hsq., O.B., FSA. | 


Read November 22, 1888. 


Dear Mr. Prestpent,—Whilst endeavouring to collect and arrange the portraits 
of Mary queen of Scots on which reliance can be placed, my attention was drawn 
to an engraving taken from a picture representing her, during the period of her 
residence in France, at full length, standing by a chair, and wearing a long 
gown and small cap and feather. 

It forms one of the plates of the well-known work, Monwmens de la Monarchie 
Francaise, published by Dom Bernard de Montfaucon,* in five folio volumes, 
extending from 1729 to 1733. 

Montfaucon died in December, 1741, at the age of eighty-seven.’ His illustra- 
tions for this historical work were chiefly taken from a collection of water-colour 
drawings, copied from various sources, of monuments and effigies, illuminations, 
and pictures, in France, formed by M. Gagniéres, tutor to the sons of the Grand 
Dauphin, and given by him in 1711 to Louis XIV.° 

With the exception of twenty-five volumes, which were lost amid the troubles 
of the French Revolution, between 1785 and 1801, this vast collection is now 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale. Out of. the twenty-five missing volumes 


s2V olen. pl. xiv: 

> Biographie Universelle, vol. xxix. p. 537. 

© Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian Jubrary, p. 213. 
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sixteen found their way into the hands of Richard Gough, the eminent topo- 
grapher and antiquary, who died in February, 1809, and left them to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, where they now remain.* 

The figure of Mary Stuart, engraved in Montfaucon’s work, differs con- 
siderably both in style and costume from all other portraits of the queen in early 
hfe. But, although the letter-press does not cite any authority earlier than a 
drawing in the collection of M. Gagnitres, there can be no doubt of the trust- 
worthiness of its origin. 

By a singular circumstance, I was enabled to arrive at a version in oil colours. 

In the month of June, 1857, an exhibition was opened under the direction of 
Mr. Albert Way at the rooms of the Archaeological Institute, London, of portraits 
of Mary queen of Scots. The collection was rich, but very miscellaneous, and 
unfortunately no, catalogue was ever published of it, as had been done with the 
earlier series formed also by Mr. Way at Edinburgh in July, 1856, Of that 
collection a descriptive volume was issued by Messrs. Constable at Edinburgh in 
in July, 1859, which will always be of great value to those engaged in historical 
researches bearing upon the Mary and Elizabeth period. 

The small portrait now before us did not form part of the collection at 
Edinburgh in 1856. But it was lent to the exhibition held in London the 
following year by His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Some of the principal 
portraits in this collection, including this one belonging to His Royal Highness, 
were photographed and published in a folio volume by Messrs. Colnaghi in 1858, 
The painting, with very small variations attributable to the engraver, closely 
resembles the figure given by Montfaucon. Unfortunately, in his text he gives 
no indication of the size of the original, or any other authority than the portfolio 
of M. Gagniéres. In the letter-press accompanying the photographs the following 
description is given : 


“No, 4. Small full-length portrait in the collection of H.R.H. the Prince Consort at 
“Osborne House. The young Queen is represented in a black dress slashed and 
“ puffed; she leans with her left hand on the arm of a chair. French School, 
“similar in treatment to the Portrait engraved by Montfaucon in the Monumens 
“de la Monarchie Francaise.” . 


The absence in the photograph of one of the hanging sleeves next the chair, 
the tassel at the end of the twisted cord of pearls, and all the vertical rows of 


® Gentleman’s Magazine for 1860, Oct, p. 406. 
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gold studs on her black skirt, is remarkable. They duly appear in Montfaucon’s 
engraving. 

When it became known that I was engaged in an attempt to distinguish and 
collect the genuine portraits of Mary queen of Scots, Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to command that the portrait should be brought from Barton Farm, near 
Osborne House, to Buckingham Palace, for my inspection. I examined it and 
made careful notes on the 13th June last. 

Remembering how on several former occasions I had enjoyed the very high 
distinction of being permitted to exhibit and comment upon various pictures be- 
longing to the Crown, before this Society, I was emboldened to solicit leave to 
bring also this picture under your notice. Her Majesty’s condescension in 
acceding to this application is the more eracious and marked inasmuch as the 
royal pictures hitherto seen in these rooms were obtained from the galleries at 
Windsor and Hampton Court Palace, and are distinguished as property belonging 
to the Crown; whereas the picture now before the Society is the exclusive property 
of Her Majesty, and derived from the Prince’s own collection. 

A curious chapter might be written on the vicissitudes of pictures, showing how, 
when fallen from their high estate and met with again in adversity, their merit is 
not so immediately recognised. Such was the case with valuable paintings by 
the old masters stolen from Lord Suffolk’s ancestral mansion at Charlton in 
Wiltshire. When they were offered for purchase to a practised. dealer, he declined 
to have anything to say tothem. On the other hand, the very interesting triptych, 
representing Charles V. and his two sisters, was met with at an ordinary dealer’s 
in the Strand, and purchased on its own merit, without any history to recommend 
it, by our late and highly-esteemed Fellow, Evelyn Shirley of Httington. The 
picture proved to have been the identical one that formerly belonged to king 
Henry VIII. and is recorded in the catalogue of his pictures at Whitehall, under 
the name of “the Children of the king of Castile.” 

I had the honour of describing this triptych when brought before the Society, 
and it was afterwards engraved in the Archaeologia, vol. xl. 

Hyen the picture of the children of the king of Denmark, without ever quitting 
the royal domain, most unaccountably lapsed into different names, with no 
warranty beyond the fact that, when assumed to be princes of the royal house of 
England, they were rendered more acceptable. This painting also was elaborately 
discussed in the Archaeologia, vol. xxxix. 

One more instance will suffice for the present occasion, and that occurs in the 
small and very interesting portrait of Christina duchess of Milan, of the period 
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of Holbein, whereof all identity had perished, and the picture hung for a long 
period of time on the walls of Windsor Castle labelled “unknown.” The proper 
name, as first advocated in the Archaeologia of this Society, vol. xl, is now 
adopted. 

I may now, perhaps, he permitted to offer a few observations on the picture 
itself. It is painted in oil, upon a priming of fine gesso, or plaster of Paris, 
covering a single piece of fine oak panel, measuring 112 inches in height and 
8 inches in breadth. 

The panel is very thin, flat, and sound, without any bevelling at the back. It 
is branded behind with a large letter A, surmounted by a princely crown. 

The general tone of the picture is mellow and tender; the background of a 
plain, rich, brown-green tint, deepening below to a sepia brown as it approaches 
the plain yellow-brown and burnt siena coloured floor on which the queen 
stands. No gold is made use of in the picture. A small pearl drop hangs 
from her ear, and a double row of small pearls appears as a bordering to 
acap behind. Her black upper cap or bonnet has a band of coloured jewels and 
pearls round it, and a plain white ostrich feather at the side curls above her right 
ear; a collar of large jewels passes round her neck across the black dress, below the 
ruff, which is plain white, edged with dentelles, and the same fabric characterizes 
her ruffles. Her handkerchief is straight and small, folded so as to look like the 
fingers of a glove. The twisted string of pearls passing round her waist and 
hanging down the front of her dark dress are small in size, and of a dark grey 
tone. The vertically arranged slashes on her sleeves and breast are small narrow 
slits, filled with white, shaded grey, and small round gold studs between them. 
The black skirt is striped vertically with lines of golden (yellow) studs, and the 
under garment, seen through the opening of the dress, is white, with a gold 
embroidery down it, but no bordering below. There are no slashes on the black 
dress below the waist, and the feet are concealed. Her complexion is very fair, 
with pink cheeks, and the eyeballs of a dark, chestnut-broww colour; the hair is 
reddish, burnt-siena brown, and the eyebrows are faintly marked. Her lips are 
a pale, clear red. The side of the nose is in shadow. The fingers are delicately 
modelled, and shaded with warm tints. They are destitute of rings. A great 
space is observable between the eye and ear; the chin is full and round, but not 
cloven, and the cheek-bones are high. Light is admitted on the figure and the 
chair from the left-hand side. 

The chair is of a bright, mellow crimson colour. The knobs on the top are 
shiny metal balls, with small tops to them like pomegranates. The upright, 
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Square parts are patterned .with golden (yellow) flewrs-de-lis. It is also orna- 
mented with embroidery and fringe. The tassel at the end of the twisted cord of 
pearls, hanging down the front of her dress, is grey, issuing from a golden ball. 

The picture has suffered in several places, but not seriously. The tip of the 
nose has been slightly injured ; part of the background to the left of her skirt is 
cracked, so as to show the white ground beneath. The edge of the panel, on the 
right side below the level of the seat of the chair, has been chipped and flawed. 
The green background over the knob of the chair next to the figure is also 
cracked, and shows the white ground of gesso. 

The richness of the dress, although of a dark material, is remarkable. The 
rows of gold studs upon the black veivet, and the white puffing and coloured 
jewels on the sleeves, are peculiar. Her small open ruff, and the ruffles at her 
wrists, are not of lace, but a very fine white material, and her pocket handker- 
chief also. The black dress fits close up to the ruff round her throat, and the 
velvet sleeves are headed on. the shoulders by a slight gathering known as 
Mahoitres. The long plain black hanging behind the sleeves is frequently seen in 
Spanish dresses of the period. 

Brantéme, in his Vies des Dames Illustres, says of Mary (page 106) that 
whatever garments she wore, whether rude, refined, fanciful, or monastic, she 
surpassed everyone else in beauty. Hven in the wild attire of her native country, 
which he seems to have seen her wearing, she appeared to him a perfect goddess. 

He also particularizes her magnificent jewelled apparel, both French and 
Spanish, and mentions “the bonnet after the fashion of Italy.” 

A hat somewhat after this fashion was worn at an earlier period by ladies in 
Spain. It appears in a picture of the queen of France, sister of the emperor 
Charles V., and is described in the catalogue of pictures to Henry VIII. at 
Whitehall : 

“Ttem a table with the picture of the French queen Hleanora in the Spanish 
array, and a cap on her head.” 

Another portrait of Mary Stuart, wearing a cap and feather, with a small ruff 
thrown open at the neck, is at Longleat. It was originally at Cobham; and, 
although painted on canvas, appears to have been derived from a good source. 

In all the costume figures published by Vecellio, Jost Amman, and in Kilian’s 
series of the Fugger family, we do not meet with any dress identical with this. 
Vecellio, in his examples of national costumes gives all nations, specifying’ them 
by name; including also the Irish. Scotland alone is excepted; so that we do 
not know what queen Mary’s “barbaric” costume was really like at that period. 
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With regard to the artistic authorship of this Osborne picture, I do not. incline 
to attribute it to Janet; the works of that artist on a large scale, or even of full- 
length figures, are seldom to be met with. One instance alone occurs to me; that 
of Catherine de Medici and her children at Castle Howard; a repetition of which 
was at Strawberry Hill, and is now in possession of Mr. Magniac at Colworth. 
There is a remarkable dignity and elegance about this figure in the Osborne por- 
trait, and the introduction of the chair, seen at an angle, very much assists the 
composition. My impression is that the painting bears reference to a full-sized 
picture by one of the family of Pourbus. 

On a former occasion, when describing a curious portrait of Mary queen of 
Scots, purchased at Beaurepaire Manor, and now in the National Portrait Gallery," 
I took the opportunity of mentioning a few of the leading characteristics which 
uniformly distinguish all her well-ascertained portraits. They are found to be: 
The colour of the eye-balls is always yellow-brown, varying from a deep yellow 
(hazel) to a rich chestnut of a reddish tinge; the paint known to artists as 
burnt-siena. With this, as in pictures of Venetian women, and especially those 
painted by Paris Bordone, the white of the eye partakes of a bluish tint. The 
lips are generally compressed and slightly pushed forward, with the lower lip 
somewhat behind the other. 

In all these portraits there is a sharp and almost cunning expression in the 
eyes. Her cheek-bones are very high, and there is a remarkable space between 
the eyes and ears. This is especially observable in the monumental effigy at 
Westminster. The upper eyelids are thick or broad; without any reduplication,. 
pressure, or folding. The eyebrows are raised and arched, but not strongly 
defined ; and the forehead is lofty and capacious. 

With regard to the colour of the hair. I do not attach much importance to 
that, because as we all know that, from the earliest times, ladies practised the art 
of dyeing and powdering the hair, either with gold-dust or fine white powder. 
Cleopatra assumed the one and Marie Antoinette the other. 

The natural colour of Mary queen of Scots’ hair is said to have been black,” — 
but in her portraits it is generally a rich dark brown. But I decline to accept the 
colour of the hair as a test to establish the identity of a portrait. 


® Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London; 2nd §. vii. 58. Catalogue of the National 
Portrait Gailery, 1884. 

> See N. White’s letter to Sir William Cecil, written from Tutbury, 26th February, 1568-9. 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. Hatfield MSS. 1883. Part I. p. 400. 
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I look first to the colour of the eyes, as that is in itself a distinctive point 
which in the course of life (after infancy) never changes. 

It is true that artists are sometimes perverse enough to deviate from what is 
before them, both in copying from other works or from nature itself. 

In the royal collection at Windsor is a miniature of king Henry VIII. with 
brown eyes; but that seems to have been altered by some subsequent restorer. 

At Versailles is a small portrait of Mary Stuart wearing the white head-dress 
known as. the dewil-blanc, professedly copied from an old panel picture by 
M. Calixte Joseph Serrur, in which the eyeballs are a slatey-grey instead of the 
red-brown or chestnut of the original. 

At Chiswick I saw 2 portrait of Garibaldi, done from the life, with brown eyes - 
instead of grey. 

These instances are glaring deviations ; but where they occur there are 
generally other circumstances connected with them which prevent them from 
misleading. 

Nature also provides other means of identification, such as—a mole on the face 
on a particular spot, as in the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Halifax, and also 
the shape of the ear, than which no feature is more capable of wide differences 
or individual peculiarities, as in those of Edward VI. It is only to be 
regretted that so many painters do not sufficiently study the framework of that 
organ so as to reproduce it with accuracy; but a small flat ear is usually 
considered to be a sign of high breeding. It is generally slurred over in modern 
times, and made as little prominent as possible. Fortunately, the older painters, 
especially Germans and Italians, were above these prejudices, and the variety 
of examples of lobes, more or less—sometimes amounting to none at all—is very 
remarkable. | 

The chin also often exhibits a distinct peculiarity, quite apart from reduph- 
cation, or the double chin, which frequently comes on in later life. This is, when 
it is cloven, a natural formation with a vertical cleft, as in a peach. 

In some persons this feature is very strongly developed, and never disappears. 

There remains, however, one test with regard to the hair, which art and per- 
severence may in some degree overcome. This is the natural growth of the hair, 
whether curly, wavy, or upright in Brutus fashion, springing directly upwards 
from the forehead. 

In Mary Stuart, according to all her best accredited portraits, the growth of 
hair was very peculiar. 

It bunched out on each side, and was composed of distinct round curls (Bouclé), 
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which are very evident in the Janet miniature at Windsor, and conspicuous in the 
Deuil blanc—the Reineblanche portrait—at Hampton Court. 

The massing of round curls is equally prominent in the Sheffield picture of 
Mary by Oudry, the Morton portrait derived from it, the monument in West- 
minster Abbey, and the three memorial full-length figures at Windsor, Blairs’ 
College, and Cobham Hall. 

An exception to this curling and bunching of the hair is to be seen on her 
marriage-medal with Darnley, where both profile heads are crowned. That of 
Mary shows a great length of waving hair hanging low down behind. 

The oval engraving of Mary holding a feather fan, by Pierre Myricinus, with 
staring eyes, full lower lip, and very narrow chin, is not at all like Mary Stuart, 
and more resembles the face of Mary of Lorraine. Here the hair is wavy, with a 
growth descending between the ear and the eye, very different from any other 
Mary Stuart portrait. This same descent of hair on a level with the eye appears 
in the Fraser Tytler re-christened portrait now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and in the Mary of Lorraine portrait with James V., belonging to the duke of 
Devonshire. 

Such are what appear to me to be the main points of similarity between the 
well-authenticated portraits of this ill-fated princess. 

But to arrive at a definite conclusion it is necessary to have the originals side 
by side for comparison, and the great distances between Windsor, Hdinburgh, 
Hampton Court, and Hardwick Hall, where these leading examples are deposited, 
render precise investigation impossible. 

Fortunately, however, by means of the forthcoming Stuart exhibition, to be 
held in London at the beginning of the next year, it may be hoped that all these 
disadvantages will be obviated, through the generosity of the Queen and numerous 
possessors of the principal portraits of Mary queen of Scots, and other members 
of the princely house of Stuart. By this means pictures will be brought together 
and placed side by side, which were never so placed before, thereby facilitating 
minute investigation, and affording such an opportunity of comparing their merits 

as is never likely to occur again. 
Yours very faithfully, 


GEORGE SCHARF. 
National Portrait Gallery, 
19th November, 1888. 
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HALF-A-CENTURY ago, when the words “ Bacchic” and “Mystic” played a very 
important part in the explanation of Grecian monuments, it was usual to consider 
the shield-devices seen on Greek vases as symbols specially appropriate to 
certain members of the Hellenic Pantheon. In those days Panofka never wearied 
of pointing out the opposition of the heavenly bodies to the Chthonian, or how the 
God of Light triumphed over the Lord of Darkness. His explanations, however, 
required a great deal of explaining, and the darkness eventually got the best 
of it, for these views are seldom mentioned now, save as illustrations of perverted 
ingenuity and misapplied erudition.* 

A far greater man than Panofka, Hduard Gerhard himself, not unfrequently is 
placed in a difficult position by the adoption of arbitrary views of a similar kind. 
On a -kylix from Vulci” no fewer than three of the giants display on their shields 
the kantharos supposed to belong specially to Dionysos.° On another kylix (at 
Berlin)," two giants have the same symbol (a serpent) as Ares. 

In a third case,® where the Olympian war-god has the same device of a bull’s 


* As to Panofka, see his Tod des Skiron; and the Hinlettung to Otto Jahn’s description of the 
Munich vases, pl. Ixi. note 405. 

>’ Gerhard, Griechische und etruskische Trinkschalen, Taf. A—B. 

¢ The amphora appears on a Munich vase (No. 645) as the device of Ares. 

4 Gerhard, Trinkschalen, Erste Abtheilung, 8. 4, Taf. iii. It is the vase of Erginos and Aristo- 
phanes (No. 2531) at Berlin. 

© Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, Dritter Theil, 8. 91, Taf. cxciii. 
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head as his giant foe, the great archaeologist assures us that the difficulty is to 
some extent removed by similar translation of the symbols of gods to the heaven- 
storming sons of earth. 

Not content with this simple method of getting rid of difficulties, Gerhard 
shortly afterwards* ascribes to the caprice of the vase-painter the opposition of 
ivy on one shield to dolphins and an anchor on others. The artist, he tells us, 
delighted to unite on his vase the properties of Neptune and Bacchus, water 
and wine. Unfortunately for the learned author the vase in question is not a 
krater, but a hydria. 

At the present day it is not necessary to dwell on these dogmatic dicta of 
the pioneers of classical archaeology. We may thankfully accept their solid 
contributions to the science without pledging ourselves to hypotheses which they 
themselves might well have abandoned in the light of more abundant evidence. 

It will be better to examine for ourselves this evidence, vastly increased as 
it has been since the discovery of the necropolis of Vulci” and the publication of 
Gerhard’s world-famed Rapporto.° 

It appears that in heroic times no special heraldic device corresponding to 
the modern coat-of-arms was set apart for a particular family. When Helen* 
points out to Priam the leaders of her countrymen they are identified, not by 
armorial bearings,° but simply by reference to their size and personal appearance. 
Thus Priam‘ asks the name of a warrior distinguished from the other Greeks by 
height and by breadth of shoulders, and Helen replies that it is the gigantic Ajax. 
Elsewhere * the same hero is recognised, as Mr. Leaf remarks," by the size of his 
shield, not by its ornament. 

In historical times the decoration of the shield served in some States as a 
uniform. Photios tells us that the shields of the Lacedaemonians were marked 
with the letter Lambda, those of the Messenians with Mu. In Xenophon’s 
Hellenics' we hear of Pasimachos the Spartan Hipparmostes borrowing for his 


® Gerhard, A. V., ccxi, S. 124, A 


> In 1828. 

© See the Annali for 1831, pp. 1-218. 

4 Homer, Iliad, iii. 166-242. 

¢ Yet Diomed is recognised by his shield, Iliad, vy. 182; ee by its shape or size, as in the 
case of Ajax below. 

f vy, 225-229, 

EP iadx1so20a/- 

h Journal of Hellenic Studies, iv. 282. 

rae Baki 
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followers the shields of the routed Sikyonians. The Argives, seeing the sigmata 
on the shields, were led to believe that they were still opposed only by the troops 
of Sikyon.* In like manner the Messenians deceived the Spartan party in Elis by 
assuming the Spartan shield-device;” and the Arcadians under Epaminondas 
adopted Theban devices. There was still room, nevertheless, for individual 
taste. We are told that one Spartan adorned his shield with a fly, and that too 
of the natural size.° 

The ornamentation of a warrior’s shield, however, has afforded to the Greek 
poet the widest field for the exercise of imaginative power. All that the primitive 
artist could dream of, far more than he could actually produce, is assigned by the 
author of the Iliad to the shield of his favourite hero.’ 

In the Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus, Polyneikes bears on his arm the 
political manifesto of a party leader in opposition. We must not forget, however, 
that Homer’s armourer is no less a person than the god of the mechanical arts, 
and that Aeschylus was writing for an audience of born politicians. 

If, on the other hand, we look for trustworthy evidence as to actual 
armour, we may more reasonably turn to the earlier vases on which the human 
figure appears, vases produced in the childhood of art, when the artist was 
content to copy what he saw around him, without straying into the unreality of 
his own fancy, or the creations of an imaginative literature.’ 

With a view, then, to forming an opinion as to the devices on the shields of 
Greek warriors in early times, let us examine the black-figured vases of the 


® Mr. Cecil Smith has shown mea lekythos (B. 550) in the British Museum, on which the 
shields of all the four warriors are marked with A.; see Miiller, in Revue Numismatique, 1859. In 
reality, A. alone would not sufficiently distinguish between Athenians, Argives, etc. Of other vases 
in the same collection, B. 666 has 4 on a shield; and the small amphora B. 47 has AQ E, The 
subject represented in this case is probably Aethra conducted by her Athenian grandsons. For a 
different sort of national symbol see Bacchylides (Frag. 41 Bergk.) 
TlocewWdvioy we Maytwveic rpiddovra 
Xarkodadddowow éy dorcot popEevyTEs. 
So the Thebans displayed the club of their national hero. Xen. Hellenics, vii. 5, 20 (the 
reading without ¢yoyrec is the correct one), 
> Pausanias, iv. 28, 5. 
© Plutarch, Apophth. Lac. 234 D. 
4 Tliad, xviii. 483-608. Cf. Hesiod, *Aoric ‘Hpardéovc, 144-317. 
© Septem contra Thebas, 642-8. An actual inscription, ’Ayadg réxy, is said by Plutarch (Dem. 20) 
to have been written in golden letters on the shield of Demosthenes. 
f On one vase (Gerh. Auserl. Vas. Taf. 258) are no fewer than eight instances of devices on 
shields. 
372 
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Berlin Museum, to which collection the present inquiry must for the most part be 
limited. 

A shield is a strictly defensive weapon.* In respect of size, shape, and weight, 
the early Greek shield was in its very nature opposed to the idea of active move- 
ment. Hence the common use of the term pibaoms, to denote one who hastens to 
escape from battle.” One might therefore suppose that a device for such a shield 
would be chosen from steadfast, immoveable objects, as a tower, a tree, or a rock, 
a fitting type to be borne by an Ajax, as the bulwark of the Greeks.° The facts 
of the case, however, are precisely the reverse. With the one or two exceptions — 
noticed below, the shields represented on the earlier vases of the Berlin collection 
uniformly present types of rapid motion, as the bent leg, the flyimg bird, the 
darting snake,’ or, as on the “‘ Geometric”? amphora from Hymettos,° the running 
horse.’ So an eagle with wings outspread was the device on the actual shield 
seen by Pausanias and attributed to Aristomenes.* 

These types remind us of the Homeric epithet Povpus as applied to dois.” 

Yet rapid motion per se is not, perhaps, the original idea. The primary 
object, in all probability, was to strike terror into the enemy. Such was the view 
of the earlier poets. d@os and other similar personifications are assigned by 
Homer to the aegis when borne by Athena as an ordinary shield.’ With the 
Gorgon, Aetuos and dBos stood on Agamemnon’s shield.* This pair are again 


® Key (Latin-English Dictionary) quotes three passages from Livy (iv. 19,5; ix. 41,18; and 
xxx, 34,3) in which wmbo is used offensively. In the passage quoted in Smith’s Dict. of Antig. (ander 
Clipeus) Key takes wmbo in the transferred sense of elbow, and rightly, as the context Incideris 
turbam shows. (Key reads cuneos wmbone repellet.) These passages from Livy refer to a different 
shield. As to the Greek shield see Leaf, Journal of Hellenic Studies, iv. 282. 

> As of Kleonymos, Aristoph. Nubes, 353. See also Paz, 1186. 

¢ The shield of Ajax is itself compared to a tower, cdkoc ijére zbpyor, Iliad, vii. 219, 

1 To account for the serpent on the shield of Menelaos in the painting by Polygnotos at Delphi 
Pausanias (x. 26, 3) makes a rather far-fetched reference to the prodigy at/Aulis (Iliad, ii. 308). 

© See Jahrbuch des Instituts, Bd. I. erstes Heft, Taf. 5. 

£ So the Pegasus at Munich (No. 656); and elsewhere on Panathenaic vases. 

& Paus. iv. 16,7. Cf. the flying eagle as shield-device on a terra-cotta of the earlier part of 
the fifth century in the de Luynes collection, Rayet, Htudes d’Archéologie et d’Art, p. 325. I have to 
thank Prof. Alfred Goodwin for a reference to the description by Pausanias (viii. 11, 5) of the 
monumental shield with serpent-device placed over the tomb of Epaminondas in allusion to his 
descent from the Spartoi. 

h See Leaf on Iliad, xi. 32. 

1 Thad, v. 738-42. See Leaf’s note. 

k Homer, Iliad, xi. 36-39. 
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united on the shield of Herakles. According to Pausanias, a lion-headed ®dBos 
at any rate adorned Agamemnon’s shield upon the chest of Kypselos.® 

The idea of bells attached to a shield to cause fear may be ascribed to poetic 
invention.” 

The Etruscans brandished serpents in the faces of. the enemy; and similar 
attempts to inspire terror are seen in the warlike equipment of savage tribes in 
modern times. 

That such a motive prevailed among the Greeks also may be inferred from the 
appendage to the shield shown in the lekythos, No. 3992, in Furtwingler’s cata- 
logue. Here the projecting serpent would be a serious hindrance to its bearer, a 
disadvantage compensated for only by the effect produced on his opponent. Such > 
“‘prokrousoi”’ forms are not uncommon on vases. I have seen the protome of a 
serpent projecting from a shield on a small amphora (No. 79) in the Antiken 
Kabinet at Vienna. At Berlin I have come across only four vases presenting 
such instances ;° and at Munich three.* At Wirzburg I saw none; nor do I 
remember any at Dresden or Leyden. In the British Museum there are no fewer 
than ten such vases, the best example being the Krater of Nikosthenes,°® on which 
appear five shields with projecting serpents, and a sixth with the mask of Seilenos. 
In seven of these ten cases, however, the same mask, that of Seilenos, occurs; and 
in two instances twice on the same vase.’ It has been suggested that this mask is 
intended to avert the evil eye. 

A fragment of a disc, found on the Acropolis of Athens, and published by 
Studniczka,* represents the shield of Athena as surrounded by serpents, as on the 
coins of Melos and of Diocaesarea in Cilicia ;* and on an archaic amphora from 
Caere, in the Campana collection at Paris,’ the shield of Zeus in the giganto- 
machia has half its circumference fringed in a similar manner. 


a Paus. v. 19, 4. Ona vase at Munich, I have seen a Boeotian shield with a lion and a serpent 
painted white, and in the middle an engraved Gorgoneion. 

> Aesch. Septem contra Thebas, 385-6. 

© Nos. 1701, 2007, 3988, 3992. I have to thank Prof. Furtwangler for pointing out to me the 
two most striking instances, viz. No. 1701 and No. 2007. In the former the griffin projecting from 
the shield apparently takes an active part in the struggle. 

4 Nos. 79, 378, and 1060 in the Kurze Beschreibung der Vasensammlung Konig Ludwigs f. 

¢ B 273 [560]. See Klein, Meistersignaturen,? p. 65, No. 49. 

t For information as to these (and for much other assistance) I am indebted to Mr. Cecil- Smith. 

8 Hphemeris Arch. 1886, p. 121, and Plate 8. 

h Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler II.2, Plate XX. Nos. 215 and 215°. 

i Monumenti d. I. vi. vii. Tay. 78. 
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In these cases, indeed, the serpents probably belong to the aegis, which may be 
understood as placed upon the shield, for it is not seen on the breast of the deity.* 
In the same gigantomachia, however (on the Paris amphora), the giant Polybotes 
has a single snake projecting from the centre of his shield, a representation cor- 
responding exactly with that of the above-mentioned lekythos (3992).” 

To this idea of inspiring terror some may refer the frequent occurrence of the 
Gorgon’s head, though even here we may note, that when the whole figure of the 
Gorgon is represented it is frequently found to be in the act of running, as on 
the tripod from Tanagra® and the coins of Etruria.‘ 

A spirited onset would be best calculated to produce panic in the ranks of the 
enemy; and the charge at the double is fitly suggested by the bent knee figured 
on vases 1696, 1852, 1868, ete. Such impetuous attack is further idealised by the 
darting snake of the vases 1831, 1833, 1848, etc.; the eagles of 1718; the beast 
of prey, as seen on 1850; the boar that does duty for a sea-monster on 1698, 
whose impetuous character is accentuated by the addition of four wings. 

I do not remember to have found the thunderbolt as a device on the black- 
figured vases at Berlin. It may, however, be seen in the British Museum 
(No. 498).° . 

Again, rapid motion, but motion deprived of its attendant idea of attack, is 
suggested by the fish on vases 1829 and 1873; the stag, 1693; and the horse, 56 
and 1714." 


* The fact that one of the snakes on the shield of Zeus is twisted back round the following one, 
suggests that they are to be considered as alive, and not as mere ornament. 

> See Furtwingler, La Collection Sabouroff, Plate XLIX. 3 (where the protome of a serpent 
projects from the shield of Neoptolemos), and note 11 in the Commentary. 

¢ No. 1727—-N.B. in text and notes the numbers in four figures without further reference relate 
to Furtwingler’s Beschreibung der Vasensammlung im Antiquarium. 

* See Head’s Coins of the Ancients, Plate xv. 1. Cf. Hesiod, ’Aozic ‘Hp. 129-131. See the 
Amphora B. 72, in the British Museum, with Perseus pursued by Gorgons. 

© Eros wielding the thunderbolt was the appropriate device of the warlike lady-killer Alci- 
biades. Plut. Alcib. 16. 
~ f Ona vase in the British Museum (No. 162) occurs the unusual device of the hindquarters of 
a horse. As unusual devices may also be noticed the two rams butting each other on the am- 
phora of Amasis (Arch. Ztg. 1884, Taf. 15: and Baumeister, Denkmdler p. 1982); the Artemis (with 
bow) bare-legged with short chiton flying back (Inghirami, Pittwre di Vasi Htruschi, T. cix. 2); and 
the square with white border, at Munich (No. 1121). Ona red-figured vase (HE. 276) in the British 


Museum, Achilles has his name on his shield as well as the device of a panther. The caduceus on 


the small krater (B. 303) in the same collection is clearly modern. 
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One device which frequently occurs,’ viz. the tripod, forms a complete contrast 
to the rest, inasmuch as in itself it suggests no idea of movement. 

The tripod is indeed an emblem of the far-darting Apollo, who shoots plague 
and sudden death among mortals,” and drives the swift car of day. But if we are 
to reduce this type into harmony with the rest, it might be safer to connect it 
with the athletic exercises, for excellence in which the tripod was a usual form of 
reward.° Thus, tripods as prizes occupy a conspicuous position in the represen- 
tation of the race on the famous Amphiaraos amphora of Berlin (No. 1655),* on 
the Frangois vase, and also on a vase at Munich (No. 476). We might even 
suppose the bearer of the tripod device to have himself gained such a prize in a 
race. 

If such interpretations must be abandoned as too far-fetched, the tripod may 
merely imply that the bearer is under the special protection of Apollo—that Apollo 
is, so to speak, his patron-saint. This religious type might include the ivy 
(No. 1902) and the kantharos (Nos. 1790 and 1865) as the emblems of Dionysos, 
though here, too, the deity is one suggestive of rapid movement. ‘‘ Quo me, 
Bacche, rapis ?’’ cries Horace.° 

In KOdov ayer Taxvmour cxiptnpact Baxxa,' Euripides fitly expresses the Greek 
conception of the god’s fleet-footed votaries. 

Once only at Berlin® do we meet with the ladder, a device which suggests 
scaling hostile wails, and reminds us of the shield of Hteoklos, as described by 
Aeschylus." 

The emblem of the white balls, too (1856), the most usual device for shields 
on black-figured vases, may reasonably be associated with movement. The 


number is commonly three. 


a FZ. g. on Nos. 1693, 1699, 1849. On a red-figured kylix (HE. 33) in the British Museum, four 
warriors have the same device, a tripod. 

> Homer, Iliad, i. 48. 

¢ H. g. in the chariot race. Hesiod, ’Aomi¢ ‘Ho. 305-318. 

4 Mon. d. I. X. tav. 4,5; and Annali, 1874, p. 82. Cf. the fragment of a vase from Daphnae 
with wrestlers, boxers, judge, and prize tripods, described in the fourth Memoir of the Egypt Explora- 
tion/Fund (p. 69, Plate xxx. 3) by Mr. A. S. Murray, who quotes Paus. v. 17, 4, keivrar & wai 
roimodec, aOXa Ox) Toig vuKdou. . ; 

® Odes, iii. 25, 1. 

£ Bacchae, 169. 

8 No. 1852. 

h Septem contra Thebas, 466, 
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We have seen, then, that all or nearly all these early devices agree in a 
connection, more or less immediate, with the idea of rapid advance.’ It would 
not be difficult to trace this idea in the earlier stages of other styles.” In the 
latest vases, however, though shields are frequently depicted, the execution is too 
hasty to admit of the accurate rendering of details. 


4 The strongest argument against this view is, perhaps, supplied by the device of the anchor, 
which occurs, not indeed at Berlin, but on two vases in the British Museum (Nos. 16 and 39). Even 
this device may possibly be connected with the idea of the dxizopoc vate. 

> See on the early red figured kylix, No. 2307, the fowr running hoplites, with a lion and a 
winged phallos. Gerhard, Auserl. Vas. Taf. cclxi. vierter Theil. 8. 32. 


XXIV.—Further Note on the Harmonies contrived by Nicholas Ferrar at Little 
Gidding. Ina letter from Captain J.B. Actanp-Troyrn to Henry Salusbury 
Milman, Esq., M.A., Director. 


ReadiDecember 6.1868, 


Siz,— 

As you were kind enough to accept the paper which I communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries, on “the harmonies contrived by Nicholas Ferrar at Little 
Gidding,” and as you have honoured me by giving it a place in the Archacologia, 
I venture to submit for your consideration a short account of another of these 
interesting works, which has been only recently brought to my notice. 

After your past kindness, indeed, I feel it to be a duty on my part to give you 
all the information I possess on this subject, in the hope that by this means it 
may reach those interested therein; and also that I may not lay myself open to 
the charge of leaving the account incomplete. 

It is a curious fact, and shows how difficult it is to trace the history of these 
harmonies, that the volume which I now write about was deliberately kept secret 
by the lady to whom it belonged. She knew its value, and was afraid (being an 
invalid) that she might be worried by people coming to see it. 

I was especially surprised when I was first told of this harmony, for the lady 
lived within a few miles of my own home, and was, I believe, aware that we had 
a similar work in our family, which we highly prized. It was only when she died 
that we were informed of the existence of this piece of Little Gidding work. 

With your permission I will now give an account of this volume, which in 
many respects is one of particular interest. 

It is very similar to those described in my former report, being a harmony of 
the Four Gospels, illustrated throughout; size 1 ft. Zins. X 1ft. 2ins.; the general 
arrangement of the letter-press in two distinct types; and the plan of the 
Gospels being marked by the four initial letters, A. B. C. D. being adhered to. 

The binding is somewhat different from the others, being red parchment, with 
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the four corners and centres of the two covers ornamented with designs in open- 
work white parchment, stuck on and gilded. : 

The title-page reads, word for word, the same as that of my own volume 
(No. 2 in Appendix to my former paper), except that there is no date, nor are 
the words ‘“ Done at Little Gidding, ”’ given. 

The following interesting inscription is written on the first blank page: 


“ Johannes Collet. Filius Thome Collet. Pater Thome, Gulielmi, & Johannis, omnium 
superstes. Natus Quarto Junii 1633, Denasciturus Quando Deo visum fuerit. Interim 
hujus proprietarius. 

John Collet. 

This was the book of my honoured Aunt Mrs. Mary Collet, compiled at Little Gidding by 

the direction of her Uncle Mr. N. Ferrar, & Bound I believe by herself. It was given to 


me by my good & dear Cosin Mrs. Elizabeth Kestian, who dyed Aug. 1715. I give it to 
my son, & if he dyes without issue to my daughter Hlizabeth Castrell, & to her son Robert, 
and I desire that it may be preserved in my family as long as may be. There were never 
above two more of the form that I ever heard of, one of which was presented to Charles the 
First, by his desire when he was pleased to honour that Family at Little Gidding with a 
visit, when he went from London into the North. And the other to King Charles II. at his 
restoration 1660 by John Ferrar, who is now owner of Little Gidding, from the aforesaid 
Mrs. Mary Collet, who as I think bound both the said Books in purple velvet & richly 
gilded. 
That to King Charles the First was sent to him soone after he had been there. 
Joun MAPLETOrT, 
Jan. 23, [Zia 


In connection with this preface, I would draw your attention to the curious 
fact that so early as 1715 Mr. Mapletoft was completely at fault as to the number 
of harmonies made at Little Gidding. He was Nicholas Ferrar’s godson, and was 
brought up at Little Gidding, and one would have imagined that he would have 
been well versed in all that was done there. 

But when we compare this volume with Miss Heming’s (No. 4 in Appendix), 
we find a still more curious mistake. In that book, another Mr. Mapletoft writes, 
in the year 1764, almost word for word what his uncle had written in 1715, viz., 
that only three copies were made, one for Charles I., another for Charles IT., and 
‘pHs 38RD is still preserved in the family.” Therefore, it follows that both these 
harmonies were religiously treasured in the family from the first, and that their 
respective owners were unaware of the existence of the other copy. 

The book now under consideration was (until her death in April 1888) the 
property of Mrs. Hodges, of Tiverton, Devon, a direct descendant in the female 
line of one of the Collet sisters. It was left to her by a Miss Mapletoft, of 
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Canterbury, and it now belongs to Mr. Harold Mapletoft Davis, living in New 
South Wales, Australia. 

In addition to the harmony, Mrs. Hodges had several interesting MSS. written 
at Little Gidding, and other relics of the Ferrars and Collets, viz., a MS. life of 
Nicholas Ferrar, by the Right Rev. Dr. Turner, bishop of Ely, and five volumes 
of various quaint anecdotes and conversations between the Collet sisters, under 
their assumed names of “the Chief, Affectionate, Cheerful, Patient,” etc. They 
are referred to at some length by Dr. Mayor, in the Appendix to Life of Nicholas 
ferrar, page 294: 

In the first volume of these stories occurs the memorandum to which I referred 
in my former paper, and which Dr. Peckard states is written in one of the 
harmonies; and it is thus evident that it was not the harmony, but the book of 
stories which was presented by Nicholas Ferrar to his niece, Mrs. Mapletoft, in 
1631. I think, therefore, that the difficulty may be now considered solved. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


‘This book” (viz., the first volume of the stories) ‘‘ was presented by my great-grand- 
mother, my honoured mother’s two sisters, and their unkle N. Ferrar, who was my godfather, to 
my ever-honoured mother Susanna Mapletoft, the same year in which I was born. And I desire 
my son, to whom I do give it with the Great Concordance and other story-books, that they may 


be preserved in the family as long as may be. 
JouN MApLerort, 


Jan 23, Li bos 


The inscription mentioned by Dr. Peckard as written in the harmony by 
Nicholas Ferrar himself, and which I vainly searched for in Miss Heming’s book, 
immediately precedes this note by Mr. Mapletoft. The wording is correctly 
given in the footnote to page 293 of Dr. Mayor’s work, but the signature is merely 
* Your Unkle.”’ The name, “N. Ferrar,’’ being added in another hand, probably 
that of Mr. Mapletoft. 

The discovery of these notes, besides clearing up the difficulty I experienced 
after examining Miss Heming’s volume, leaves the question of the earliest dated 
copy of the Little Gidding harmonies in a more satisfactory state. ‘'he royal 
copy at the British Museum, and my own, are the two earliest, viz., 1635; and 
there is nothing at present, to my knowledge, to throw any doubt on the matter. 

I regret to say that the last discovered harmony, and all the MSS., are to go 
to Australia. I have not seen them myself, but I have been favoured with copious 
extracts, and the stories and conversations appear most interesting and quaint, and 
give an excellent idea of the thoughts and habits of what the ladies of Little Gidding 
called the “Little Acadamie.’”’ These conversations were specially designed by 
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Nicholas Ferrar (who was called ‘the Visitor’) to provide innocent and profit- 
able entertainment for his community, and they were interspersed with examples 
and tales drawn from history in support of virtue and piety. It appears from 
internal evidence that the subjects and general arrangement were laid down by 
Mr. Ferrar; the stories were then worked up by the members of the ‘‘ Acadamie,”’ 
and recited in the presence of the whole family. The transcribing of the stories 
and conversations was probably a separate undertaking. The first volume com- 
mences with a prefatory letter, dated February 1631, and signed by ‘“‘the Sisters” 
(Mary and Ann Collet), offering the book to their grandmother, Mrs. Ferrar. 
She, however, suggests in another letter, that it should be given to their married 
sister, Mrs. Mapletoft; and in a third epistle this is carried out in graceful and 
affectionate language. | 

{ think, Sir, you will agree with me, that it is a matter of regret that these 
relics of the seventeenth century are so soon to leave the country. I fancy they 
must be in their style almost unique, and there must be many persons who would 
be greatly interested in their perusal. 

Before I conclude, I should be glad to mention that Lord Bute has a fine speci- 
men of Little Gidding bookbinding. It is not a harmony, but a folio edition of the 
whole Bible and Apocrypha, printed by Robert Barker, of London, in the year 
1639. I am informed that the Bible is preceded by ‘‘ The Genealogies recorded 
in the Sacred Scriptures, according to every familie & Tribe, with the line of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ observed from Adam to the Blessed Virgin Mary.” This 
volume was bound for King Charles I. at Little Gidding, in blue silk, with the 
royal arms and monogram ‘‘C. R.” embroidered in silver and gold. If the Miss 
Collets set to work at this, soon after the book was published, it must have been 
when they were fully occupied in other ways; for we know that four harmonies 
were completed in 1640, and others were in preparation. 

This Bible was exhibited during the present year at Glasgow. I have not 
been able to find out how it left the royal library, but it came into Lord Bute’s 
family by the marriage of Lady Charlotte Jane Windsor to Lord Mountstuart in 
1767—it has in it the bookplate of Viscount Windsor; and I am told that it is 

usually kept at Cardiff castle. | 

Trusting that I have not trespassed unduly on your time and. kindness, 

I remain, 
Your obedient Servant, 


J. HE. ACLAND-TROYTE. 
Winton House, Dublin, 
October 23, 1888. 


XXV.—Ancient Rome; MS. Notes by Pirro Ligorio, made between c. 1550 and 
1570 A.D. By Professor J. Henry Mippurton, V.A., FSA, 


Read December 13, 1888. 


Even in the last three centuries so much that was of archaeological value among 
the ruins of Ancient Rome has been destroyed, that any record of the existing 
remains which dates back as far as the 16th century must be of interest to the 
modern student. 

The great revival of classical architecture which took place in the sixteenth 
century induced all the chief architects of that time to study with special care 
even the smallest fragments of the former architectural glory of the ancient city. 
Among the many professional architects of that time who measured and copied 
both the general form and the details of the classical remains, none did so with 
greater zeal and more patient labour than Pirro Ligorio in the preparation of his 
copious work JL’ Antichita di Roma, which still exists as a MS. in thirty folio 
volumes among the royal archives at Turin. 

For many years during the middle and the latter half of the sixteenth century 
Ligorio was one of the chief architects of Italy. Under pope Paul IV. (1555-9); 
who like Ligorio was a Neapolitan by birth, he was appointed joint architect to 
St. Peter’s, as a coadjutor to Michael Angelo; but, as the partnership did not 
work smoothly, Ligorio soon resigned this distinguished office. 

Pope Pius IV. (1559-65) employed Ligorio for several important works, and 
he is said to have designed the Casino in the Bosco di Belvedere of the Vatican, 
and the Palazzo Lancellotti in the Piazza Navona, Rome. 

In later life Ligorio was appointed official architect to Alfonso II., duke of 
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Ferrara, for whom he carried out extensive works of repair to those buildings in 
Ferrara which had been injured by an inundation of the Po. 

Like other great architects of his time, Ligorio was also something of a 
painter, a sculptor, and especially a very skilful engineer : in this latter capacity 
he performed a service of unspeakable value to art. 

The great vault of the Sistine chapel, built in 1473, which Michael Angelo had 
covered with a priceless series of frescoes, was in serious danger of falling, owing 
to the lateral pressure on the unbuttressed walls. Ligorio was employed to save 
the chapel from destruction, and this he did by under-pinning and adding 
buttresses, as is described below. 

Ligorio passed his last days in Ferrara, Milizia in his Memorie degli Architetti,* 
states that Ligorio died in 1580, but this is evidently a mistake, as a letter of his 
is dated 1585. (See below.) 

In the Bodleian library at Oxford, among the Canonici MSS. (No. 138), is a 
folio volume written on paper, which largely consists of notes ( prime bozze) for 
parts of Ligorio’s work on the antiquities of Rome, but it also contains much 
information which is not in the larger work. A great part of this is in Ligorio’s 
own handwriting, and is copiously illustrated with pen and sepia sketches. 

As this MS. has never been published or even, I believe, carefully examined 
by any student of Roman archaeology, I have spent some time in carefully going 
through it, and extracting those parts which give information about ancient 
buildings which are now either wholly or partially lost. 

In several cases Ligorio’s notes are very valuable. They appear to have been 
made between 1550 and 1570. 

The Bodleian MS. is unfortunately very fragmentary; in many places the 
leaves have been misplaced by the modern binder, and some have been inserted 
which do not belong to the subject. It is not all in the same handwriting, and 
many leaves are of blue instead of white paper. On a good many folios cor- 
rections and annotations have been made in a less careful handythough apparently 
of about the same date. 

Tke handwriting throughout the bulk of the MS. is ha neat and clear. 

The book consists of the following matter : 

I. Fol. 1 to 2. A letter about a medal of the emperor Commodus, written 
from Ferrara on May 14, 1585, to Hercole Basso of Ferrara, by. ts see Ligorio, 
Patritio Neapolitano et cittadino Romano et etiam Ferrariense.” 

Il. Fol. 3 to 161. Partly consisting of notes by Ligorio for his great work 

4 Vol, ii. p. 19 (Parma edition of 1781). 
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LT? Antichita di Roma; especially for books vi., x., xi., xii., xiv., xv., xxiv., and 
XXV1.- 

III. Bound up at the end (fol. 162 to 182) is part of an Italian translation of 
Vitruvius, endorsed by some later owner as being probably by Terzo Terzi or 
Girolamo Tinto, architects of Hercules II., duke of Ferrara. ) 

In part II. several leaves of extraneous matter have been inserted by the 
binder, as, for example— 

Fol. 84, part of a theological discourse on the virtues. 

Fol. 92 to 100, fragment of a description of Ligorio’s own works as an 
engineer and architect. 

Fol. 103 to 105, plans and elevations of 
Ligorio’s designs for various Dae and. 
churches. 

The following notes refer only to those 
portions of part II. which have any special 
interest as throwing light on the archaeology 
of ancient Rome : 

Fol. 3v. On the verso of fol. 3 Ligorio 
gives a sketch-plan of a curious colonnade 
or porticus of semi-circular plan, 1,100 feet 
in diameter; which (he says) was discovered 
on the Pincian hill, on the site of the present 
church of Trinita de’ Monti, which now 
stands at the top of the seventeenth century 
steps from the Piazza di Spagna. The build- 
ing shown in this plan was destroyed by the 
monks of the Trinita monastery ; see fig. 1. 


Ligorio suggests, though for what reason 
does not appear, that candidates for magis- 


terial offices, dressed in white, presented 


ai cn 
It should be remarked that the real 


i eh 
value and interest of this MS. consist in the 


; i : ; Fig. 1. Part of the Hemi-cycle on the site of tl 
record of what existed in the writer’s time, ~ Healt Mc han ont 


and not in his, suggestions as to the names 
and uses of the various buildings. 


themselves in this building to solicit the 


people’s votes. 
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Ligorio was evidently a careful student of the various classical authors who 
dealt with topographical questions, but archaeological scholarship was then in its 
infancy, and in very few cases had any correct attribution of ancient buildings 
been arrived at. 

In most cases the measurements given by Ligorio are in ancient Roman feet, 
which was only a fraction of an inch shorter than the modern English foot, but 
in a few places he gives dimensions in palini Romani. 

Fol. 6r.  Ligorio records some discoveries made within the Dominican 
monastery of §S. Maria sopra Minerva. Here were exposed the remains of an 
oblong rectangular building, richly ornamented in marble, but too much destroyed 
for the whole plan to be made out. 

A few years earlier in the same monastery was discovered what Ligorio calls 
‘un toro bellissimo di tutto relievo, cosa bellissima e rara,’’ and this fine statue 
of the bull was (he says) destroyed by the monks in the same ignorant and brutal 
way in which they had, in the time of pope Clement VII., mutilated the statue of 
Christ, “‘ ala quale tagliorono il membro verile, e poi l’han coperto.” 

This statue now stands near the high altar of 8. Maria sopra Minerva; it is 
usually attributed to Michael Angelo, though probably the work of a pupil; 
Ligorio does not mention its authorship. 

Ligorio also records the discovery in the Piazza at the west end of the 
church of some fine obelisks 25 feet long. These probably belonged to the 

q Serapewm, which stood near the great temple of 
Minerva on this site, where many remains of 
Aigypto-Roman art have been found at different 
times. 

Ligorio’s notes on the church of 8. Adriano are 
of special interest. The existing building, which 
stands on the north-east side of the Forum 
Romanum, though much mutilated, is probably 
the ancient Curia or senate-house, as rebuilt by 
Diocletian. In Ligorio’s time it had been little 
altered, and its floor was still used at the old level. 

At fol. 7 its plan is given (fig. 2); and at fol. 
21 is a perspective sketch of the exterior, showing 


Fig. 2. Plan of the Curia. (S. Adriano.) Inserted: see fig. 3. 
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It also shows a hexastyle Tuscan portico, approached by a flight of five steps, 
and behind it the bronze door (which is now at the Lateran) in situ; the whole 
facade, which at present is buried to a depth of nearly twenty feet below the 
modern road, being still exposed down to its original level. 

The writer remarks that this hexastyle portico had recently been destroyed, 
but that marks of its attachment to the wall were still visible. 

It appears to have been destroyed by the cardinal di Bellaio, who excavated 
in front of the building and did much injury to it. 

Du Perac’s drawing of this facade, made during the same century, does not 
show any projecting portico, though it gives the bronze doors in their place; so 
Ligorio’s earlier information about it is of special value.* 


oe eer va] 


SANTO HADRIANO 


Fig. 3, External sketch of the Curia. (S. Adriano.) 


Both plan and perspective show a rectangular winding stair at the north- 
west angle of the building, lighted by a series of very small windows noted as 
* fenestrine della lumaca.” 

The writer calls this building “Il Volcanale or Tempio di Volcano.” The real 
site of the Area Vulcani having been probably nearer to the foot of the Capitoline 
hill, behind the arch of Severus. 

The paved area in front of the Curia (S. Adriano) must have been the 


* See the drawing given in Middleton’s Ancient Rome in 1885, p. 150. 
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OComitium at a rather lower level than that of the general pavement of the 


Forum. 


At fol. 7 itis remarked that another temple existed at the back of S. Adriano: 


nothing of this is now visible. 


Fig. 4 Plan and interior of the building called 
the Temple of Augustus.* 


Fol. 12 v. Note of an inscribed 
pedestal of a statue dedicated to 
Antoninus Pius by the baker’s guild 
(corpus pistorum) which was found 
by the temple of Faustina. The sub- 
base of a large statue still exists in 
the middle of the steps up to this 
temple. The construction of the 
base of the pedestal shows it to have 
been an addition, possibly made for 
this statue at the time of the death 
of Antoninus, when the temple was 
re-dedicated jointly to him and his 
wife Faustina the elder, in whose 
honour alone it was originally built 
by Antoninus Pius. 

On the same fol. it is recorded 
that remains of a Corinthian build- 
ing were found between the temple 
of Faustina and S. Adriano. | 

This must have been part of the 
great Basilica Afmilia, which occu- 
pied the chief portion of the north 
east side of the Forum. 

Fol. 13 r. Gives a plan and per- 
spective sketch of very great value: 
the text relating to 1t is unfortu- 
nately missing. See fig. 4. 

The drawings show, in a much 


more perfect state than we now see it, an important building, the real name 


and use of which are very doubtful. 


This building is the large brick and concrete structure at the foot of the 


@ Called by Ligorio the temple of Jupiter Stator. 
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Palatine hill, near the Temple of Castor, which has been conjecturally called the 
Temple of Augustus. 

Nothing now exists of the range of large Corinthian columns, which, with 
their entablature and marble podium, are here shown to have once decorated the 
whole interior. 

Nor are there now any remains of 
the long open portico given in Ligorio’s 
sketch-plan, nor of the long flight of stairs 
outside the building, on the side towards 
the Velabrum. 

In the last two or three years the 
modern workshops and magazines, which ® 
hid part of this important building, have 
been cleared away, and it is to be hoped * 
that excavations will shortly be made & 
down to the level of the original pave- “ 
ment, when something more may be 
learned about it. ; 

Fol. 138 vy. and 15r. Here Ligorio 
gives plans of what is now the church 
of SS. Cosmo e Damiano, an ancient 
building on the verge of Vespasian’s 
Forum of Peace, which the Commendatore 
Lanciani and the late Professor Jordan 
have shown to be the Yemplum Sacrae 
Urbis, a sort of sacred record office for the 
city of Rome.. 


$s 


A, 


P abluce. 


be caftere CF 


The first of these plans (fig. 5) which ss 
is a conjectural restoration, is not of much a 


value. It inserts the intermediate apse 

which was built by pope Felix IV. 

(526-530), as if it were part of the : 

original structure, and another apse, SA ae ee 

which never existed, is placed at the end, Fo 2 oy MS ee a 

thus forming a double temple, which Bae Merchiote eed Tnni 

Ligorio calls that of Castor and Pollux. 

The long open portico, at the side of the second division, did once exist in some 
3 3x 2 
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form, till it was destroyed by pope Urban VIII. This, as Commendatore 
Lanciani has pomted out, is also shown in another plan by Ligorio in the 
library of the Vatican (Cod. Ursin. Vat. 
3439). 

The second plan on fol. 15 r. professes 
to show the building as it was in Ligorio’s 
time, but it is merely a rough sketch made 
without measurement. See fig. 6. 

Fol. 14 r. has a sketch-plan of two of 
the three temples in the Forum Olitorium, 
which are built up in the church of 8. Niccolo 
in Carcere, but the remains which still exist, 
and a fragment of the marble plan of Rome, 
which shows part of this group of three 
temples, both prove that Ligorio’s plan is too 
imaginative to be of any value. 
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Fol. 16 r. gives a plan of the great circular 
church of 8. Stefano Rotondo, on the Coelian hill 
which is of interest because it shows the outer 
ambulatory, which is now gone. See fig. 7. 

Ligorio gives this plan under the im- 
pression that it is a building of Pagan times. 
He calls it the Temple of Bacchus, and 
remarks that according to another theory it is 
a temple of Faunus. 

Fol. 17 vy. has a plan of a circular Corinthian 
temple on the Palatine hill, which Ligorio 
mentions as existing ‘‘ dietro la casa dei 
Cesarini’’—behind the palace of the Caesars. 
It has a circular peristyle with twenty 
columns, like the little temple of unknown dedication in the Forum Boarium, 

close to the bank of the Tiber, which was once popularly known as the Temple 
of Vesta. . 

The circular temple on the Palatine is also given in the Vatican MS. of 
Ligorio (Cod. Ursin. Vat. 3439, fol. 25), and has been reproduced by the Comm. 
Lanciani in a very valuable article in Bull. Com. Arch. tom. 1883, tay. xvii. As 


Fig. 6. Plan of the Zemplum Sacre Urbis 
as existing in Ligorio’s time.* 


* Called by Ligorio the temple of Castor and Pollux. 
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the Comm. Lanciani suggests, this round temple “behind the Palace of the 
Caesars’ must have been the secondary temple of Vesta, which Augustus erected 


when he gave up the Regia to the Vestals, and built himself a new palace on the 
Palatine hill, overlooking the Circus Maximus. One fact about this little temple 
is notable; it was probably a copy, both in design and materials, of the old 
Temple of Vesta. Thus Ligorio records that it was built, no doubt for religious 
reasons, not of marble, of which Augustus was so fond, but of tufa—‘‘ marmo 
nativo delli colli di questa citta’’— covered with stucco. 

Ligorio, as a practical architect, speaks with admiration of the wonderful 
hard, white stucco, which appears always to have been laid over the tuta buildings 
of ancient Rome. He says it closely resembles real marble, and is very superior 
to any stucco of his time. He gives the following receipt for making it: “ Take 
three parts of pounded Parian marble—easily got from among the ruins in Rome, 
and from broken statues ; add one part of lime, which is to be perfectly slaked 
by letting it lie in a heap, covered with pozzolana, and exposed to the sun and 
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rain for at least a year. The lime is to be made from pure white marble, not 
from travertine or any other stone, which is full of holes and yellowish in tint. 
Mix a day before use with sufficient water on a tile floor. The first or ‘ render- 
ing’ coat to be of stucco, made with coarsely-pounded marble, allowed to dry 
thoroughly before applying the finishing coat of the finely-powdered marble 
cement.’ Something very like this certainly was the method employed in ancient 
Rome, and Ligorio’s description shows that he had very carefully examined 
specimens of this wonderful hard, white substance—the ‘‘ opus albarium”’ or 
“ caementum marmoreum ” of Vitruvius (vil. 2 to 6). 

Fol. 18 v. and 19 r. have a very interesting and complete plan, showing the 
Basilica of Constantine, and adjoiming it a piece of Nero’s Golden House, of 
which very little now remains. See fig. 8. 
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Fig. 8. Plan of part of the Golden House and the Basilica of Constantine. 


This part of Nero’s palace must have been very magnificent in effect, with 
a stately wide staircase leading up into an open peristyle, behind which is another 
open court. 
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The following inscription, Ligorio says, existed in his time, built into the wall 
of a house in Rome; it records repairs to the paving of the streets of Rome 
carried out by Vespasian in A.D. 71: 


IMP. CAESARI VESPASIANO AVG. PONT. MAX. TR. POT. III. IMP. IIX. P.P. COS. Ill DES. ITIL S.C. 
QUOD VIAS VRBIS NEGLEGENTIA SVPERIOR. TEMPOR. CORRVPTA IMPENSA SVA RESTITVIT. 


Fol. 26 r. gives a plan of the (so-called) Temple of Minerva Medica, which 
Ligorio doubtfully calls ‘* Tempio di Esculapio od altro,” and remarks that some 
antiquaries call it the Baths of Gordianus. The only point of special interest 
is that the columns of the interior and of the external niches were still in situ : 
they were of granite and porphyry. 

Fol. 27 r. Ligorio notes the discovery of a bronze statue of Hercules, about 
seven feet high, in the Forum Boarium, near the gate of the Circus Maximus, 
which, he says, is now preserved in the Capitoline Palazzo de’ Conservatori. He 
also mentions these other bronzes, which still exist in the Capitoline Museum: 
the Camillus or youthful priest, the boy extracting the thorn from his foot, the 
bronze wolf and twins, and a colossal bronze hand. 


WLLL 


See 


: \\ 


. Fig 9. Plan and View of the Temple of Faustina. 


As Ligorio specially names the figures of the twin infants, they must have been 
restored before his time, not in the seventeenth century, as has been asserted. 
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Fol. 28r. Plan. and perspective-sketch of the Temple of Faustina; see fig. 9. 
If this drawing can be trusted, it is of value as showing the complete cella of the 
temple, the blank end of which is now missing. The perspective sketch shows a low, 
open cancellus, enclosing a space in front and at the sides of the steps, but this is 
possibly imaginary, like the porticus shown in a restoration by Palladio. Ligorio 
says that the steps of the Temple of Faustina were dug up to use for the new 
Basilica of St. Peter, and during this excavation many things were found—fine 
pieces of sculpture, a relief of the Nereids, a pedestal with reliefs of the thirteen 
chief gods, a base of a statue of Antoninus Pius, and other treasures of art. 

Some large marble cornices and “an infinite number of statues” were, he 
says, broken up and burnt into lime in a kiln hard by. 

Fol. 39r,. has the heading of Book x., in which the author calls himself 
“‘Pyrro pittore Napoletano.”’ 
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Fig. 10. Plan of a Building by the Via Sacra. 
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Fol. 56r. has a curious plan of a building on the slope of the Palatine, 
bordering on the Sacra Via, opposite the Temple of Venus and Rome. It consists 
of a large open court, with rows of chambers on two sides, and near it a square 
piscina, or reservoir for water, with rows of piers supporting concrete vaults; see 
fio. 10. 

The writer suggests that this is the “‘ Curia Vetera,” which he translates into 
“Foro Vecchio.” It is difficult to understand where the exact site of this 
building can have been; but, as figured dimensions are given, it can hardly have 
been wholly imaginary. 

Fol. 62 vy. has a sketch of the Fabrician bridge leading on to the Tiber island : 
it is of value from giving the whole of the inscription, part of which is now 
illegible : 

L. FABRICIVS C. F, CVR. VIAR. 
FACIVNDVM COERAVIT. 
Q. LEPIDVS M. F. M. LOLLIVS M. F. COS. 8. C. PROBAVERVNT. 

This is repeated over each of the main arches. The consuls’ names, Q. 
(Aemilius) Lepidus and M. Lollius, give as the date the year 21 3.c. Over the 
small intermediate arch for storm-water is: 

EIDEMQVE 
PROBAVIT, 
the nominative being L. Fabricius, the Curator Viarwm. 

Fol. 64r. has the plan of a curious large reservoir or settling-tank for the 
aqueduct of Claudius, with a long flight of steps for men to get down into the 
tank, through the top of its vault, to clean it out; see fig. 11. 


Fig. 11. Plan of a piscina fed by the Clandian aqueduct. 
VOL. LI. 3Y 
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Ligorio says that this piscina is on the Coelian hill, near the church of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo. _ It was probably near the existing arch of Dolabella. 

Fol. 69 r. has notes about the then existing remains of the Circus Flaminius, 
which Ligorio says began near the foot of the Capitoline hill, at the Piazza de’ 
Margani, and ended at the fountain called Cascarara, including the whole of the 
Casa Mattei, on which side part of the Circus was still perfect, with fine columns 
and frieze of the Tuscan order. 

Fol. 8lr. This has a careful, measured plan of the great reservoir which 
supplied the Baths of Diocletian; remains of it were found and then destroyed a 
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Fig. 12, Plan of the piscina by the Baths of Diocletian. 
few years ago, during the formation of the great piazza in front of the railway 
station ; see fig. 12. 

The peculiar shape of this reservoir was due to its position in the fork of two 
roads conyerging to the Porta Viminalis in the Servian Agger. 

Like most large piscinae, this consisted of a series of vaulted compartments, 
each 12 feet square, resting on rows of brick and concrete piers. 

Ligorio speaks of this as being a very superb building: in each bay there was 
a small ventilating aperture, high up under the vault; and at one end the usual 
stairs, from the opening in the top of the vault, for pwtposes of repair and 
cleansing. The popular name of this piscina was ‘ La botte di Terme.” 

Fol. 81 v. has a plan of a very complicated reservoir or castellum aquarwm on 
the Via Labicana (fig. 13); it has a central domed chamber, 17 feet in diameter, 
and many other chambers grouped round it, very like the castellwm on which stood 
the so-called Trophies of Marius. The existing reservoir on the Esquiline, known 
as the Sette Sale, may have been, Ligorio says, an appendage of the Baths of 
Trajan, not of those of Titus. He mentions that Cardinal Triulsi had recently 
discovered near it some lead pipes, inscribed : 
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EX AVCTORITATE IMP. CAES. NER. TRAIAN. AVG. GER. DAC. PARTH, COS. VI. (ie. AD. 
112) TI, IVL, FEROX CVR. P. COXXXXVIIL. 


Fol. 88r. gives a drawing of a travertine pedestal under the colossal marble 
statues of the Nile and the Tigris now on the Capitoline hill. Ligorio notes that 


\\ 


Fig, 13. Plan of an elaborate castellwm aquarun. 


the latter statue had been changed by ignorant restorers into a figure of the 
river-god Tiber, by altering the face of the tiger into a wolf, and by adding the 
twins Romulus and Remus: he says that the fingers of one of the boys had been 
carved by the “‘ restorer”’ out of a lock of the tiger’s mane. 

Fol. 106, though not referring to ancient. Rome, has a special interest, as 
showing the means employed by Ligorio to prop up the falling walls of the Sistine 
Chapel; with it is a report of what he advised to be done. Ligorio proposes to 
underpin the wall where it faces “La torre Borgia” and the new corridor of 
pope Pius IV., and to build under and against it five piers in cement of stone on 
brick footings, each pier projecting 3 palmi from the face of the old wall. 

He says that above all things the work must be done speedily, as the danger 
of the chapel falling is very imminent; see fig. 14. 

Fol. 118 v. has a sepulchral inscription over the tomb of a girl named Aquila, 
who died when she was seventeen years of age : 

: ; eo. 
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Hic Aquilae cineres miserabilis urna sepultos 
Contegit et fatis exproperata nimis : 

Occidit infelix coepto modo flore juventae 
Quem finiit annus septimus et decimus, 

Formonsus (sic) frugi doctus pius a patre maesto 
Accepit tumulos quos dare debuerat. 
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Fig. 14. Sketch showing how Ligorio saved the Sistine Chapel from falling. 


Fol. 114 r. gives a plan and sketch of a mrollprossered tomb on the Via 
Lavicana, with internal niches between marble columns; see fig. 15. 

Fol. 114v. has a sketch and plan of a tomb on the Via Lavicana, which is of 
interest because it shows a conical dome very like that which once covered the 
tomb of Caecilia Metella. 

Fol. 122r. and v. has the plan and perspective sketch of “a villa of Caius 
Caecilius on the Via Cassia, sixteen miles from Rome.” Part of it is a square 
block, three stories high, with vaulted rooms ranged, on the upper floor, round a 
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small open court, marked “scoperto” on the plan. On the ground floor the 
inner walls are carried on piers. Adjoining this is a large open court with a 


Fig. 15. Tomb en the Via Layicana, 


small apsidal church on one side, marked as being the church of 8. Stefano; fig. 16. 
The date of this part does not appear, but it may possibly be a very early Christian 
monastery, which had been built adjoining and utilizing an older Roman villa. 
The perspective sketch is. very interesting, as showing what so rarely exists now, 
the upper stories of a Roman house; see fig. 17. 

Fol. 129 v. has a drawing of the pedestal of a statue of Asclepius Soter, with 


the name of its dedicator : 
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ASKAEHTIIOI SQOTHPI A. IOTAIOS 
ATIOAAAOTSTO® (sic) ANEOHKEN. 


Fol. 181r. Inscribed Cippi found in the Trastevere near the bank of the 
Tiber, recording repairs done to certain lengths of the river embankment by the 


**curatores alvei et riparum et cloacarum.”’ 


LEVANTE 


una meta’ della paste de dennre, see A € quelle delle ficerda feyrar il Bot delle 
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Fig. 16. Plan of a House on the Via Cassia. Fig. 17. Section and upper floor of the main block. 


One of these was found near the house of Agostino Ghisi (Chigi), which, as 
Ligorio says, was designed by Baldasarre Peruzzi, and decorated with paintings 


by Raphael.* 
« Now known as the Villa Farnesina: recent writers have attempted to show that the palace 


itself was designed by Raphael, but the evidence of Ligorio is decisive. Moreover, Peruzzi’s original 
sketch-plan for the building still exists in the Uffizi Library at Florence. 
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The inscriptions on these cippi are specially interesting; the first, dated A.p. 
100, runs thus: 


EX AVCTORITATE IMP. CAESARIS DIVI NERVAP F. NERVAE TRAIANI AVG. GERM. PONT. 
MAX. TRIB. POTEST. V COS. i P.P. T. IVLIVS FEROX CVRAT. ALVEI ET RIPARVM TIBERIS ET 
CLOAC. VRBIS TERMINAVIT RIPAM R.R. PROX. CIPP. P. XXV. 

Another is exactly the same except in the number of feet of quay that had 
been rebuilt ; it ends 

tere) RR. PROXIMO CLEPO P. CCCLEXXVL.” 


A third cippus was inscribed thus; the date is A.p. 121: 


EX AVCTORITATE IMP. CAESARIS DIVI TRAIANI PARTHICI F. DIVI NERVAE NEPOTIS 


TRAIANI HADRIANI AVG. PONTIF. MAX. TRIB. POTEST. V IMP. TI COS. III L. MAESSIVS 
RVSTICVS CVRATOR ALVEI ET RIPARVM TIBERIS ET CLOACARVM VRBIS R.R. RESTITVIT 
SECVNDVM PRAECEDENTEM TERMINATIONEM PROXIM. CIPPI PED. CXV‘S. [1153 feet.] 


Others are given with varying number of feet of restored embankment. 
Fol. 182v. <A sketch of a bronze tablet, framed with pilasters supporting a 
miniature entablature and pediment, incised with a Greek decree headed : 
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Fig. 18. Plan of the Tomb of Caecilia Metella, showing also the form of its conical dome. 


Lo 
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TIIEP ITPOZENIAS KAI ETEPTESIA> 
AHMUTPIOI AIOAOTOI STPAKOSIOI 
KAI TOIZ EITONOIS ATTOT. 

Fol. 187r has asketch of the tomb of Caecilia Metella, and on the verso 1s a 
plan of it, which shows a circular passage in the thickness of the drum, and also 
(vaguely) a semi-circular recess in each angle of the square podium opening into 
the interior, neither of which are now visible, if indeed they ever existed; see 
fig. 18. 

In these notes Ligorio gives a large number of sketches and plans of Roman 
tombs near Rome, which have now ceased to exist. Some of these are circular- 
domed buildings, with a projecting portico on one side like miniature Pantheons ; 
others are rectangular temple-like structures with a subterranean tomb-chamber 
and an upper heroon, like some existing tombs on the Via Latina. 

Most of these have series of niches in the interior of the cella to hold sepul- 
chral urns, and rich decoration of stucco reliefs on the. vaults. Copies of a good 
many inscriptions are also given, but most are of no special interest. 

The accompanying figures have been reproduced in facsimile from the original 
MS. of Ligorio at Oxford. 
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Two Ivory Panels of Early Date. 


June 7tk, 1888. Sir J. Charles Robinson, Knt, F.8.A., exhibited two ivory panels of early 
date, with figures of the Twelve Apostles under canopies. (Plate XIX.) The only Apostle to be 
distinguished by an emblem is St. Peter, who holds in his nght hand a large ring or loop from 
which hangs a key. Some of the other figures hold books or rolls. 

The panels measure 8 inches in length by 23 inches in width, and have apparently formed 
the front and back of a box or coffer, with metal framework. 


Haamples of Cwie Maces. 


June 21st, 1888. Through the courtesy of the several Mayors and Corporations, a fine and 
typical series of no less than 130 maces and 24 swords of state, which had been lent for exhibition 
at the President’s reception on the preceding evening, was exhibited in the library, together with 
a number of silver oars, loving cups, ete. 

The oldest of the maces was an example from Hedon, Yorks, probably the most ancient 
civic mace now remaining in England. From its remarkable form and interesting character, 
it has been selected for illustration. (Plate XX. figs. 1, 2, 3.) 

It is of silver-gilt, and measures 25 inches in length The shaft, or staff, is of silver-gilt, 
with an iron core, and is divided by plainly-moulded rings or bands into three sections. Along 
each section are four longitudinal cabled beadings. 

At one end of the staff is an iron grip, 3% inches long, with six blades or flanges issuing 
from a hexagonal collar at the junction with the staff, and terminating in a small six-sided knob 
or button. 

At the other end of the staff, rising out of a coronet of strawberry-leaves encircled by a bold 
cabled ring, is a conical mace-head of great beauty. The under part of this is divided by vertical 
twisted cables into three panels, each containing a lion rampant to the sinister. Round the top 
is a beautiful cresting, formed by an encircling stem from which issue on the lower side and rise 
upwards fifteen six-petalled flowers, each with two leaves on its stalk. The flowers have 
sustained comparatively little injury. : 

On the flat top of the head is a raised cable enclosing a circular plate, 13 inch in diameter, 
with a raised cable border, and held in its place by twenty-one detents. On the plate is 
engraved a shield of the royal arms, France modern and England quarterly, originally 
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enamelled, between the letters h h, and.surmounted by a coronet of strawberry leaves. (Plate 
XX. fig. 3.) 

The head is now surmounted by a singular crown of four crocketed arches rising from the 
floral coronet, and uniting in a square block with beaded upper and lower edges. On this is an 
orb encircled by a moulded band with four projecting members, and originally surmounted by a 
cross, now lost. ‘he cross has at some time been renewed, but this in its turn is almost broken 
away. 

The crown appears to be of Elizabethan date, but the mace itself is certainly a work of the 
fifteenth century; and perhaps dates from 1413, when Henry V. granted an important charter to 
the town, confirming and ealarging those of his predecessors. 

Neither the mace nor the crown bears any hall-marks. 

June 28th, 1888. W. H. St. John Hope, Esq., Assistant-Secretary, by permission of the 
Mayor and Ccrporation, exhibited a silver parcel-gilt mace, of somewhat unusual form, belonging 
to the borough of Wareham, Dorset. (Plate XX. figs. 4 and 5.) 

It is 234 inches long, with a conical head surmounted by a bold beaded cresting. The top 
is beautifully wrought with concentric reeded and cabled bands, and has, on a slightly raised 
centre, a fine ornate shield of the royal arms between the initials C’? R, and with the date 1660 
above. (Plate XX. fig. 5.) The shaft is divided into three lengths by gilt knops, but is other- 
wise plain. Round the base are seven, originally eight, openwork brackets, somewhat resembling 
sea-horses. On a flat button at the bottom, within a plaited belt, is pounced Mayor, being the 
initials of Henry Harrison. 

There are no hall-marks, but no doubt the mace was made in 1615, the royal arms of 
James I. having been displaced under the Commonwealth, and the ‘ State’s arms” 
those of Charles II. at the Restoration. 

The ungilt portions of this mace are the plain lengths of the shaft and the conical portion 


replaced by 


of the head. 


Sword of Robert Dudley earl of Leicester. 


December 12th, 1888. Lord de Lisle and Dudley exhibited a sword that formerly belonged 
to Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester (Plate XXI.), which was thus described by the Hon. H. A. 
Dillon, Secretary : 

‘“‘ The sword exhibited by Lord de Lisle and Dudley is an exceedingly handsome example 
of the two-hander of the sixteenth century, and, except for the shortened proportions of the blade, 
is in very fine condition. Its total length now, including the hilt, is 46 inches, of which the 
blade occupies only 30 inches. Judging from other examples of this class of weapon, some 
20 inches have been lost, probably intentionally removed, as it is known that many of the swords 
imported into England temp. Henry VIII. were cut down for use in the lists. The portion 
of the blade now remaining has been pointed, but this is probably a comparatively modern 
alteration, as blunt or rebated swords were always used on such occasions in the sixteenth 
century. The blade is of an average breadth of 13 inch, and in the centre is about 4 inch thick. 
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Archaeologia. Vol. LI, Pl. XXI. 


FIG. 1. HILT OF A SWORD OF ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF LEICESTER, 
(3 linear). 


FIG. 2. POMMEL OF THE SAME 
FIG. 8. ONE OF THE QUILLONS 


‘ {Full size.) 
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For six inches from the hilt the section is rectangular and was doubtless covered with velvet or 
other textile, as often seen on such weapons. Below this are two triangular projections or lugs, 
one on each edge, with bevelled cdges terminating in points, the distance between the points 
being 24 inches. On these lugs, on both faces, is stamped the maker’s mark, an oblong with 
invected edges, with a dot in relief in the centre. Below the lugs the blade has sharp edges. 

On each face of the blade are two narrow deep grooves extending about 6% inches from the 
hilt, with a broad shallow groove between them extending 19 inches down the blade. In this 
groove, and also on the surfaces on each side, are very faint remains of an inscription now 
illegible. This part of the blade also bears traces of gilding, but these are even more slight than 
those of the inscription, and one face of the blade has been much damaged by rust and 
ill- treatment. 

The pommel is of steel, and consists of a short, thick, ragged staff, on each face of which, in 
low relief, is a lion passant-gardant and crowned, on a ragged staff, the whole encircled with a 
garter. At each side of the pommel is a bear standing, muzzled and chained, and holding a 
ragged staff. These figures, which are finely cut in full relief, each bear on the left shoulder 
a crescent for cadency. The lower part of the pommel consists of a wreath or torse boldly 
wrought. (Plate XXI. fig. 2.) 

The grip of the hilt is now plain wood, somewhat damaged by rot near the pommel, but 
formerly covered with velvet or wire. 

The quillous, which start from a rectangular block through which the blade passes, have a 
total length of 17 inches, and are fashioned as ragged staves. At the extremity of each is a 
wreath or torse, on which stands a bear with ragged staff, about 1} inch in height, and in all 
respects similar to the animals on each side of the pommel. (Plate XXI. fig. 3.) 

On each side of the rectangular block from which spring the quillons is an oval ring 3} 
inches broad and extending 34 inches on each side of the plane of the blade. These rings are 
fashioned as ragged staves, like the quillons, and bear on the centres opposite the blade oval 
medailions with the lion within the garter as on the faces of the pommel. 

The whole of the steel work of the hilt is of exquisite design and finish, but does not seem to 
have been intended for the rough usage such weapons were exposed to in combats in the lists. 

The present weight of the sword is 7 lbs. 

The blade probably belongs to the early part of the sixteenth century, but the hilt unmis- 
takeably helongs to the later period of Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, in an inventory of whose 
property at Kenilworth this sword is mentioned. 

The richly engraved and embossed suit of the earl, now in the Tower of London, besides the 
devices of the Orders of the Garter and of St. Michael, is almost covered with representations of 
the ragged staff, differenced by a crescent as are the bears on this weapon.” 
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Abbots, effigies and monuments of, with staves, 
363-4 

AcuLanD-Troyre, Captain J. E., M.A., on Har- 
monies contrived by Nicholas Ferrar at 
Little Gidding, 189, 485 

Acts of the Apostles, a Harmony of, contrived 
at Little Gidding, 195 

Acts of Parliament against tobacco growing, 161, 
164, 165 

Adam of Domerham, monk and chronicler of 
Glastonbury, 77, et seqq. 

Agathynian Club (New York), an edition of 
Polydore Vergil’s De Inventoribus Rerwm, 
published by, 138 

Agony in the Garden, Byzantine painting of 
the, in the destroyed church of Assomatos 
Taxiarches (St. Michael), at Athens, 185-7 

Alban hills, a source of lava (silex), 48 

Algoet, Hermanus, minister of the Reformed 
Netherlands church, sixteenth century, 
209 

Allen, William, cardiral, pastoral staff of, 377 

Almayne armourers, established in England, 170, 
250 

Alpinus, Marcus Tatius, German translator of 

_ Polydore Vergil’s De Inventoribus Rerum, 
121 

Altar furniture at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 63 

Amsterdam, organ case with shutters at, 425 

' Andred, extent of forest of, 449 

Angelic Hierarchy, nine orders of, depicted on 
the dome of the church of Megale Panagia 
at Athens, 182 
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Anglo-Saxon remains in Kent, 452 et seqq. 

Antiphonars at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 64: 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, statue dedi- 
cated to by the bakers’ guild of Rome, 


4.94, 

Archer, Edmund, author of the Chronicon Wellense, 
281-2-3 

Arles, kingdom of, defined, 82; held by Richard 
[., 2b. 


Armorial devices on black-figured vases, TAr- 
rourD Huy on, 477 
Arms and Armour at Westminster, the Tower, 
and Greenwich in 1547, Hon. Haroip 
ARTHUR DiILLon on, 219, 268 
ire arms, chief source of, in the sixteenth 
century, 229 
condition of, in England, 230 
improvements in, c. 1534, 7b. 
slow adoption of, 7b. 
Arquebus, 228, 230 
Carbine, 288-9 
Chamber pieces, 
277-8 
bore of, 222 
bullet purses for, 274-5, 277-8 
examples of, at Greenwich 
Westminster, 230, 268-75 
Dagge, 231, 269, 273 
definition of, 269 
Demi-hake (hand-gun), 228, 230, 262-3, 
265-6, 273 ‘ 
Double hake, 230, 271 
Fire-lock, 270, 272-3, 275-6, 277-8 
equivalent to wheel-lock, 230 


229-30, 271-3, 275, 


and 
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Arms and Armour—continued Arms and Armour—continued 
Fire Arms :— Horse Armour :— 
Flasks (flaxis), 265, 270, 273, 275, Crinet, 254-5, 257, 269, 276-7, 279 
277-8 Crynnan (see crinet) 
Gun-axe, 242, 265 Collar of bells, 279 
Gun-lock, 227 Girths (silk), 255, 276 
Gun-target, 246, 265-7 Half-shaffron, 255 
Guns with halles, 266-7 Horse-shoes, 265 
Guns in holy water sprinkles, 265, nails for, 2b. 
274 Reins, 270 
Hackebut, 230, 271 made of chains, 255, 276 
Hakebush, 230 Saddle, 256-8, 278-9 
Hand-gun (see demi-hake) for demi-lances, 274 
Harquebus (see arquebus) made of steel, 276-9 
Harquebusiers, 230, 231 steel plates for, 277 
Matchlock pieces, 229 | Saddletrees, 253, 255, 269, 271, 277 
Piece (gun), 270-1, 273, 277-8 Shaffron (chaufron), 254-5, 257 271, 
crested, 277 | 276-7, 279 
of Italian make, 274 | Stirrups, 269, 276 
reinforcing, 273 Ordnance, sixteenth century :— 
Pistol, 231 | Bases, 226 
fixed in targets, 246 | Bastard cannons, 226 
matchlock not used with, 231 Black cartes, 226 
Pistol targets, 246 Bombarde colbren, 225 
Porte musqueton, 229 Boymish (Bohemian) hagbushes, 226 
Purses for chamber picces, 274-5, Brode Fawcon, the, an early breech- 
DHE FIAS | loading cannon, 224, 226, 262 
Short gun, 228, 266, 269, 273 Bumbardelles, 225 
Tacke (pistol), 231, 275 Bumbards, or bombards, 225, 226, 263 
fashioned like a dagger, ib. Cannon :— 
Touche boxes, 229, 265, 270, 273, 275, | at Carlisle Castle, 225 
277-8 | at the Tower of London, 223-5, 
Wheel-lock, use of, in sixteenth cen- | 228, 262-3 
tury, 230 gl bell-metal, 263 
date of invention of, 231 | bore of, 224, 263 
mentioned as fire-lock, 270, 272-3, | brass, 224-5, 226, 228, 262-3, 266-7, 
277-8 274 
prevalence of, 230 breech-loading, 224-5 
specimens at the Tower, ib. bronze, 221 
Horse Armour, 255-7, 265, 269, 270-1, 276, colour of, 226 
278-9 copper, 263 
Barbe, 254, 271, 276, 279 examples of, in pictures, 226 
Bit, 269 Flemish, 225 


Bridle, 279 French, 224, 262 
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Arms and Armour—continued 
Ordnance :— 
~ Cannon :— 
iron, 225-6, 263, 266 
names of, 226, 262; suggested by 
shape, 2. 
Scottish, 225, 263 
shape of, 226 
variation of, in sixteenth century, 
262 
weight of in ditto, 262-3 
Cannon periers, 226, 262; use of, ib. 
Cannon royal, 263 
Curtall, curtalde, or curtow, 225, 262 
Curtall sacres, 226 
Culverins, 225, 226, 262, 263 
brass, first made in England, 168 
patterns for, 267, 278 
weight of, 262, 263 
weight of shot for, 7b. 
Curtows, 225 
Demi-bases, 226, 263 
Demi-cannons, 226, 262 
pattern for, 267 
weight of, 262-3 
Demi-culverins, 262 
Demi-curtows, 225 
Demi-hakes, 266 
Demi-slings, 226, 263 
Double bases, 226, 263 
Double curtows, 225 
Double hake, 262 
Fawcons, 226, 263 
weight of, 262 
Fawconnets, 226, 263 
weight of, 263 
Flankers, 226 
Fowlers, 226, 263 
Gun-mortar, 228, 267 
Hagbushes or hakebusshes, 226, 265 
early use of in. England, 230 
price of, 7b. 
Hail shot pieces, 226, 263, 271 
Hoole hackes, 265 
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Arms and Armour—continued 
Ordnance :— 
Hoole welslang, 225 
Lizard, 225 
Minions, 226, 262 
weight of, 263 
Murtherers, 226 
Organ pipes, 226 
Pieces volantes, 225 
Port pieces, 226, 263 
Portugal slings, 226 
Postell, 225 
Quarter-slings, 226, 263 
Ring bases, 226 
Robinetts, 226, 263 
weight of, 2d. 
Sacres, 225, 226, 262, 263 
meaning of name, 7b. 
weight of, 263 
Serpentynes, 225, 226 
weight of, 262 
Shrimps, 226 
Single bases, 226 
Slings, 226, 263 
Top pieces, 226, 263 
Venyssian cannon at the Tower, 223, 
224, 262; at Portsmouth, 7d. 
Vice pieces, 225 
Waggan bases, 226, 263 
Wringtailed sacres, 226 
Personal Armour, sixteenth century :— 
Anime (cuirass), a variety of the 
halecret, 251, 271 
derivation of term, 276 
name used as an alternative for 
corslet, ib. 
when in use, vb. 
Anime curett, 254, 276 
Armour, suits of, 273, 276 
difference between, in respect of 
the field and the tilt, 255, 257, 
276, 278 j 
for horses, 253 
from Boulogne, 252 
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Arms and Armour—continued 
Personal Armour :— 
Armour lent to favourites of Henry 
VIIL., 257 
made in Italy, 250 
mode of making a suit of, 256 
of Italian make, 253, 273 
store-places for, 253 
suit of, and horse-armour belonging 
to Henry VIII., 257, 259, 278 
suit of, belonging to Dudley, carl 
of Leicester, 260 
translated, 255, 278 
Bascinets, 255, 278, 279, 280 
name used to indicate other forms 
of head-piece, 255, 258 
Breast-plates, 275 
Brigandines, 270, 271, 273, 276 
at Greenwich, 254, 273 
called Millen-cotes, 251, 254 
material of, ib. 
Bucklers, 247, 267 
admired by James V. of Scots, 248 
at the Tower and Greenwich, 7b. 
length of boss restricted, 7b. 
one of silver-gilt, 7b. 
price of, ib. 
used by English troops, 7b. 
Calfs of Maile, 255, 277 
Chapeau Montauban, worn by Henry 
VIIL., 260 
Coat of mail, 271 
Corslets, 251 
Cuirass, means of supporting, 260 
Cuisses, or Quisshes, 273, 277, 278 
Curetts, 279 
Anime curett, 254, 276 
with grandguards, 255, 258, 278 
Double-pieces, 254, 259, 273, 27 
Field-armonur, 255, 256, 259, 276, 278 
Gauntlets, 271, 276 
of copper-gilt, 254 
Gloves of mail, 276 
Grandguards, 259, 260, 280 


| Arms and Armour—-continued 
Personal Armour :— 

Grandguards on curretis, 255, 258, 278 

Greaves, 278 

Gussets of mail, 254, 277 

Half Breeches, 277 

Hat of steel, 260, 280 

Head-pieces, 222, 252, 274 
double, 273 
one belonging to the captain of 

Ardres, 275 
one reputed to have belonged to 
Will Sommers, 249, 257 

variation in names of, 254 
with ram’s horn, 279 

Helmets, remarks on nomenclature of, 
noticed, 254 

Hosting harnesse, 256, 258, 278 
meaning of, 278 

Jacks, 222, 254, 275 

Lambes, 278 


Leg-harness, 278-280 


, 280 


Manufiers and mayndfers (main-de-fer), 
258, 259, 279 

| Millen (Milan) cotes, 251 

Morions, 251, 253, 271, 272, 273, 275, 
276, 277 
covered and enriched, 254 
derivation of name, 251 
heads for, 269, 272 
seen in pictures formerly at Cow- 

dray, 251 

variously coloured, 251 
with a bever, 254 

Painted armour, 251 

Passguards, description of, 259, 280 

Pieces d’avantage, 254, 259, 273, 276 

Polder mittens (espauille - de - mouton), 
258, 279 

Pollrond or pollrand (épaule-rand), 275 
Meaning of, 259 

Pouldron or poldrence, use of term, 259, 
279, 280 

Placarde, 273, 278 
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Arms and Armour—continued 


Personal Armour :— 
‘Placarde, meaning of, 271 
Privy harnesse, 257, 279 
Sabbeters (Sabatons), definition of, 271, 
273 
Sallets, 222 
Sculls, 270 
Shields belonging to Henry VIII., 246 
Shoes of mail, 254, 271, 273, 277 
Sleeves of mail, 273, 276 
Splynts, 222 
Spurs, 255 
damascened, 269 
gilt and silvered, 270,276 | 
Targets, 246, 266, 268, 272, 274 


a substitute for the grandgarde, | 


247 

fringed, 266, 269 

gilt, 266-8 

illustrated in Cotton MSS., and in 
pictures formerly at Cowdray, 
247 

late use of, 247 

leather, 267-8 

ornamentation of, 247 

painted, 266-8 

part of the equipment of the 
“Henry Grace Dieu,” 246 

presented by Henry VIII. to Max- 

~ imilian I., 247 


sent as a New Year's gift to Henry | 


VIIL., 246 
sometimes called pavices, 247 
steel, 222, 246, 267-9, 271-3 
tortoise-shell, 266 
with pistols or guns, 246, 265-7 
wooden, 269 
Tilt-armour, 255, 257, 258, 259, 276, 
278-9 
Translated armour, 255, 278 
Trussing-boulster, purpose of, 260 
Tunlett, tonnelet, and trundlett (body- 
armour), 258, 279, 280 
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Arms and Armour—continuel 


Personal Armour :— 
Turnninge (i.e. tourneying) gauntlets, 
278 
Vambraces, 258, 259, 274, 279, 280 
secret, 260 
synonymous with rerebrace, 259 
Vamplates, 241, 255, 276 
Upright guards, long in use, 259 
represented in the Bedford Missal, 
and in a portrait of Dudley, ear] 
of Leicester, 260 
Projectiles : 
cost of, in sixteenth century, 227 
stamped with a lily, 227 
stores of, at various forts, 227 
weight of, 262 
Arrows (livery), 233, 264; (prick), 231; 
(Irish), 232; (quarrel), 231, 232 
inspection of, necessary, 233 
sheaf of, as a badge, 241 
Bullets, 228, 263 
Diced shot, 227 
Hail-shot, 230 
Lead-coated shot, 227 
Sling-shot, 227 
Shot, iron, stone, and brass, 227, 263 
copper and bell-metal, 228 
Weapons, sixteenth century : 
Almyne bills, 255, 265 
Arbalast, a species of crossbow, 232 
Arbalettre, sent to Henry VIII., 257 
Arming-sword, 258, 268, 273, 279 
Axes, 234 
battle, 242, 269, 270 
classification of, 242 
Back-sword, definition of, 274 
Battle-axes, 242 
gilt and tasseled, 269 
with brassell staves, 270 
Bills, 234, 235, 274, 276 
cost of helving and trimming, ib. 
effectively used at Flodden, ib. 
English form of, described, 7b. 


Arms and Armour—cuntinued 
Weapons :— 
Bills, price of, 7b. 
with damascened heads, 236 
Blake-bills, 264 
Boar.spears, 234, 237, 265, 274 
heads for, 276 
how distinguished from other 
spears, 238 
material and trimmings of, 7b. 
specimen in the Tower, 7b. 
whittled to afford a firm grip, 7b. 
Boar-spear swords, 268 
description of, 244 
example at Windsor castle, 7b. 
Bourdonasses, Italian lances, 241 
Bows, long, 231, 232, 234, 264 
for stones or pellets, 232, 275 
legislation as to, ib. 
material for making, obtained from 
the Continent, 7b. 
price of, 7b. 
scarcity of, in Ireland, 7b. 
steel, 231, 269 
Turkey, 232, 234 
Chasing-staves, 240 
Collen (Cologne) cleves, 234, 241, 269, 
272 
change in form of, 242 
description of, 242, 269 
price of, 242 
Couteau de Chasse of 1530 at Vienna, 
24 
of 1686 at the Tower, 7b. 
Cross-bows, 231, 268 
use of, as a sporting weapon, 232 
used by Henry VIII., and sent to 
him by Francis I., 234 
Daggers, at Greenwich, 245, 246, 274 
with knives and a bodkin, 274 
Darts, 234 
heads for, 266 
presented to Henry VIII. by Aune 
Boleyn, 239 
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Arms and Armour—confinued 
Weapons :— 
Darts stored at Calais, 239 
throwing of, practised by Henry 
Veo 
used on board ship, 238 
Demilances, 222, 234, 239, 242, 264 
saddles for, 274 
Fighting-bills, 235 
Filed burres, 241 
Felling-axes, 264 
Flemish swords, 243 ; halberts, 7b. 
Forest-bills, 235, 268, 270 
Fork-heads, 234, 274 
Glaives, 243 
Gun-axe, 242, 265 
Halberds, 234, 236, 264, 265, 266, 267, 274 
heads for, 266 
number in English Army, 239-40 
price of, 236 
Half-pike, defect in use of, 238 
Hand-axe, heads for, 266 
Hangers, 248, 244, 272 
Hedging-bills, 235, 264, 270 
Holmessis, 246 
Holy-water sprincles, 234, 239, 258, 264, 
265, 274, 280 
examples of, at the Tower, de- 
scribed, 240 
if originally a Swiss weapon, 239 
mentioned in the “Tale of Game- 
lyn,” 240 
number in English army, 1513, 240 
referred to by Venetian ambas- 
'  gadors, ib. 239 
with guns, 274 
Horsemen’s hammers, 234, 242 
with guns, 269, 275 
with battle-axes, 269 
Jacks, 275 
Javelins, 234, 237, 264, 265, 266, 270, 274 
character of, as a weapon, ib. 
cost of, 7b. 
heads for, 266, 276 
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Avins and Armour—continued Arms and Armour—continued 
Weapons :— Weapons :-— 
ances, 24] Spontoon, 238 : 
seut by Charles V. to Henry VIII., Stone bows, for shooting pellets, 232, 
ib. 268 
Latche, a species of crossbow, 23], Swords, 272 
232 arming, 243, 258, 273 
Maces, 234, 242, 269, 275, 276 as New Year’s gifts to Henry 
gilt and laced, 269 VIIL., 244 
damascened, ib. back, 274 
Morris-pikes, 230, 234, 264, 266, 267, criticism of Francis I. on, 245 
268, 276 Hanger, 243, 244, 272 
heads for, 266 Holmessis, 246 
large quantity of stored at the kinds used at tournaments, 245 
Tower, 235 made in Flanders, 243 
origin of, 7b. Rapiers, 245 
part of the equipment of the Henry | sent by Leo X. to Henry VIII, 244 
Grace Dieu, 236 Skaynes, 243, 272 
Northern staves, 234, 240, 264 Slaghe, 2438, 258, 273 
Partisans, 234, 236, 266, 268, 274, 276 Tockes, 243, 244, 245, 268 
enrichments of, 236 two-handed, 243, 245 
heads for, 266 with calendars, 240 
Pole-axes, 234, 266, 267, 268, 274. Three-grayned-stayes, 234, 237, 267 
a staff weapon, 242 heads for, 266 
examples of, at the Tower, ib. Tocke, 268 
for state ceremonials only, 236 called stokke, and estoc 
two-handed, 242 used in boar-hunting, 244 
with guns, 265, 267 use of in combat, 243 
Prodd, a species of crossbow, 231, Top-darts, 264 
232 Turkey-knives, 245; bows, 269 
Quivers, 231, 232, 268, 273 Turning (i.e. tourneying) sword, 28U 
Ranseurs, 236 Wood-knives, 244, 272 
' Rapiers, 245 sent as New Year’s gifts to Henry 
early use of the word, ib. VIIL., 20. 
Raweons, 234, 236, 267 Miscellaneous : 
heads for, 266 Arms, proving of, 171 
Skaynes, 243; 272 different kinds of, used by Enghsh 
with bodkins, 7b. soldiers in 1513, 239 
Slaghe swords, 243, 268, 269 Armourers, wages of, in seventeenth 
carried by whiffelars, 243 century, 170, 250 
Spears, 234, 240 Basiliscus, the, a great sixteenth cen- 
heads for, 274 tury English gun, 168, O25 
payments for, 241 Bell-metal, cannon made of, 263 
used in Ireland, 7b. ; Bells, collars of, 258 
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Arms and Armour—continued 


Miscellaneous :— 


‘Boss of buckler, letter concealed under, 
248 
Bowstaves, importation of, in the form 
of dues on foreign merchandise, 
232 
imported from Venice and Lucca, 
233 
purchased by Henry VIII., 7d. 
the best obtained from abroad, ib. 
Bowstrings, 264 
Brimstone, 264 
Calendars on swords, 244 
Cannon ball makers, 
Germany, 169 
Cannoniers, obtained from Germany, 169 
Counter roundels, 241 
Collar, 274 
example of, at the Tower, 249 
for torture, 248, 274 
of bells, 258 
used for prisoners, 248, 274 
Crows of iron (crowbars), 265 
Custrel, 237 
Fare cartes, 264 
Feathers for arrows, price of, 233 
Fleur de lis, on arms and armour, 254 
Fyldstakes, stored on board the Henry | 
Grace Dieu, 234 
Gun founders, English, 168, 225, 263 
foreign, 225 
Gunners, appointed in the Tower, 228 
English preferred, 169 
obtained from Liibeck and Den- 
mark, 169 
Gunpowder, 275 
horn for, 273, 275, 277, 278 


obtained from | 


price of, 227, 228 
various kinds of, 227, 264 
Gyn (tripod) for weighing, 274 
Halberdiers, 239, 240 
Hooks, 265 
Horn for gunpowder, 273, 275, 277, 278 


Arms and Armour—continued 
Miscellaneous :— 


Horses, figures of, as stands for armour, 
256, 257, 258, 278, 279 
Hungere iron, whence derived, 169 
Iron, the trial of for armour, in 1590, by 
Sir Henry Lee, 167 
Tron collar, 280 
Leather bracer, 234 
Lily, stamped on cannon balls, 227 
on armour, 254 
Lyntes, matches for hand guns, 265 
Rack for bending crossbow, 268, 270 
Rose and crown, stamped on arms, 227 
Saltpetre, 264 
price of, in sixteenth century, 227, 
228 
Stakes, used by archers, 234 
stored on board the Henry Grace 
Dieu, ib. ; and at Calais, ib. 
Staves, 243 
for banners, 269 


Art, four dominant methods of execution in, 176 
Artizans and master workmen of the thirteenth 


century, 295, 346 


| Artizans, merchants, etc., sixteenth century : 


Armourers, 169-70, 222, 229, 241, 245, 250, 


253, 256. 270, 273 


Armourers' contractor, 250 

Arms dealers, 167, 230, 247 
Arrow-head makers, 234 
Blacksmith, 234 

Bladesmith, 245 

Bow makers, 233 

Bow keeper, 234 

Bow-staves makers, 233 
Brigandine makers, 250 

Buckler makers, 247-8 

Cross-bow maker, 234 

Fletchers, 233-4 

Gunfounders, 168, 224-7, 229, 262-3 
Gun and gunlock makers, 227, 230 
Gunners, 228, 257 

Gunpowder makers, 227-8 
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Artizans, ete.—continued 
Gunstone makers, 227 
Importer of bow and spear wood, 232 
Projectiles maker, 227 
Asclepius Soter, inscription on pedestal of a 
statue to, 506 
Assomatos Taxiarches (St. Michael), church of, at 
Athens, Byzantine mural paintings in, 
185-7 
probable date of paintings in, 187 
Athens, construction of great wall of, 52 
ancient paintings in churches of, 173 
destruction of medieval churches in, 7b. 
paintings in the church of Megale Panagia 
(Our Lady) at, described, 182 
paintings in the destroyed church of Asso- 
matos Taxiarches (St. Michael) at, 185-7 
paintings in the Parthevon at, 174 


representations of the Blessed Virgin at, | 


175, 177; and of Our Lord, 182-3 
Augsburg, famous for steel manufacture, 169 
plate iron obtained from, 170 
Augustus, temple of (so called), at Rome, 494 
Aurelian wall, Rome, construction of, 51, 58 


Aureole, lozenge-shaped, in early Christian paint- | 


ings, 183-4 


| 
Axbridge, Somerset, vill and manor of, granted to 


Hugh de Wells, 311 
sold by him, 312 
rights in, sold by bishop Jocelin, 344 


Bs 


Baghragh, Harmon, gunpowder merchant, six- 
teenth century, 228 

Bagot, Guilliam, fletcher to Henry VIII., and 
dealer in archery equipments, 234 

Baldelli, Francesco, translator of Polydore 
Vergil’s “ Dialogues,” 112, 121, 122 

Balkius, Isbrandus, see Trabius 

Bamburgh, pedigree of house of, 155 
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Basilica of Constantine, plan of, by Pirro 
Ligorio, 498 
Basilica A'milia, Rome, discovery of remains of, 
494, 
Basset, Ralph, lord, K.G., stall-plate of, 407, 
414, 
Bath, cessions by the convent of, to the chapter 
of Wells, 317 
gifts to the abbey of, 92, 102 
jealousy of, in the thirteenth century, 
towards Wells, 248, 288 
precedence of the prior of, 289, 322 
prebends of, augmented, 92 
prerogative of, acknowledged, 284 
rights of the prior and convent of, confirmed, 
307 
Savaric, bishop of, Rev. C. M. Cuurcu on, 
73 
union of, with Glastonbury, 288, 317, 320-1 


| Bath and Glastonbury, Savaric, bishop of, Rev. 


C. M. Cuurcu on, 73 
title of, sanctioned, 316; resigned by bishop 
Jocelin, 288 
union of, confirmed by king John, 317; dis- 
solved, 320-1 
Bath and Wells, concordat of chapters of, for 
electing a bishop, 303-6 
ordered by Innocent IV. as an episcopal 
title, 284, 321 . 
Baveryn, Anthony, bowstaves maker of the six- 
teenth century, 233 
describes numbers of the English army in 
1513, 240 


| Bawde, Peter, gunfounder, 224-5 


Bawdesonne, Alen, armourer, 270 

Beaufort, Sir Thomas, K.G., stall-plate of, 
412 

Bebelius, a printer of Basel, 109, 110 

Bedford, John, duke of, K.G., stall-plate of, 
412 

Bedford Missal, the, representation of upright 
guards in, 260 

Béraud, Jean, bookseller of Lyons in the six- 
teenth century, 207 
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Berlin, black-figured vases at, with armorial 
devices, TALrourD Ey on, 477 
Bible and Apocrypha, bound at Little Gidding, 
488 
Biggs, Thomas, seeks pardon for illegal tobacco- 
growing, 158 
Biscay, hand fire-arms made in, 230 
Bishops, effigies of, with staves, 362-4-5-6 
Blewbery, John, armourers’ contractor, 250 
Bodleian library, Oxford, MS. notes on Ancient 
Rome, by Pirro Ligorio, preserved at, 
490 
Boleyn, Anne, queen, practises archery, 234 
presents darts to Henry VIII., 259 
Bonyix, Laurence, bowstaves-maker at Lucca, 
233 
Boulogne, armour made for Henry VIII. on his 
going to, 278 
armour sent to Henry VII. from, 252 
Henry VIII. at, 255 
his armour sent to Milan from, 7b. 
Irish troops at siege of, 239 
Brand, Andrew, armourer, 250 
Brand, Rauffe, an English armourer sent to the 
Continent by Sir Henry Lee, 169, 245, 
250 
Brandenbourg, Casmyris, marquis of, sends gifts 
to Henry VIIL., 245 
Brander, Gustavus, F.8.A., MS. list of arms and 
armour presented to the Society by, 219 
Brasses in the Whitefriars church, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 69 
Brescia, arms purchased from by Henry VIII., 230 
famous for gun-making, 229 
impenetrable cuirasses made at, and sent to 
- England as gifts, 253 
siege of, 238 
Brick, absence of, in buildings of Classic Rome, 
42 
character of brickwork as to date, 58 
date of use of, in ancient Rome, 49, 52 
shape of 53 
sun-baked, 52 
sun-burnt, 52 


Brick—continued 
use of when burnt, 7b. 
used as facing only, 54, 55 
usual thickness of a Roman brick, 59 
Bridewell, arms stored at, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, 253 : 
Bristol, proposals from, for the destruction of 
English tobacco, 165 
Britain, Roman building methods in, 57 
Bromfeld, George, buckler-maker to Henry 
VIIL., 248 
Bronze wedges, used for affixing stucco, 50 
Brookmans, Hatfield, Herts, a ‘“‘ Harmony” of 
the Pentateuch, by Nicholas Ferrar, dis- 
covered at, 195 
Brussels armourers at Greenwich, 250 
Buckingham, Edward Stafford, duke of, K.G., 
stall-plate of, 408 
Buckstede, fletcher to Henry VIII., 234 
Bullato, armourer, 250 
Bulwerks in England, list of, 220 
Burgundy, Charles the Bold, duke of, K.G. 
stall-plate of, 409 
Bute, Marquess of, on Some Christian Monu- 
ments of Athens, 173 
Buxted, Sussex, cannon said to have been cast 
at, 168 
Byrde, Henry, yeoman of the king’s bows, 234 
Byzantine art, as illustrated by the Parthenon 
paintings, 177, 180; by those in the 
church of Megale Panagia (Our Lady), 
181-5; and in the church of Assomatos 
Taxiarches (St. Michael), 185-7 


C. 


Caecilia Metella, tomb of, at Rome, 48, 507-8 
Calais, arms at, 23] 

chasing staves, 240 

darts stored at, 239 

glaives, 243 

halberds, 7b. 

Henry VIII. practises archery at, 233 
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Calais—continued 
holmessis stored at, 246 
stakes, 234 

Caligula, palace of, at Rome, construction of, 52 

Calshot castle, Venetian guns mounted at, 224. 

Canterbury, early paintings in cathedral church 
of, 184: 

Capello, Carlo, a Venetian writer in England, 168 

Caracalla, baths of, in Rome, durability of con- 
struction of, 55, 56 

heating of, 57 
hollow flooring of, 2b. 
vaulting of, 2b. 

Card-playing, observations on an Elizabethan 
picture of persons enyaged in, by GrorGe 
Scuarr, C.B., F.S.A., 347 

Carlisle castle, guns at, 225 

Carmelites, or Whitefriars of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
inventory of the, by W. H. Sr. Jonn 
Hors, M.A. 68 

Carr, William, merchant of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
68, 69, 71 

Carr, Anne, 70, 72 

Castor, temple of, at Rome, its constructive 
masonry, 48 

Celestine III., pope, his struggle with Richard 
P81 

death of, 7b. 
Charles I., king of England, proclamation of, 
relating to tobacco, 159 
MS. “ Harmonies ” presented to, 196 
Nicholas Ferrar employed by, to produce a 
“Harmony ” of the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles, 192 
Nicholas Ferrar, junior; supported by, 193 
visits of, to Ferrar at Little Gidding, 195 

Charles, prince, a ‘‘ Harmony ” of the Gospels in 
four languages, called Monotessaron, pre- 
sented to, 194 

a “ Harmony” of the Pentateuch made for, 
195 
visit of, to Nicholas Ferrar, at Little 
Gidding, 195 
Charmouth, Dorset, dispute as to the chapel of, 318 
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Chaufer, for fire, at the Whitefriars, Newcastle- 
on-T'yne, 69 
Cheddar, Somerset, deer brought from the forest 
of, to Wells, 291 
oak supplied from, for Wells cathedral, 294 
manor of, granted to Hugh, archdeacon of 
Wells, 311 
to bishop Jocelin, 317 
Cheltenham, tobacco grown at, 160 
people of, resist the destruction of tobacco, 
164 
Cherubim, inter-wheeled, in early Christian 
paintings, 182-3 
Chew, Somerset, advowson of, cedel to the chapter 
of Wells, 317 
Chrismatory of wood, 63 
Christ, statue of, at Rome, 492 
Chronyce Historie der Nederlandtscher Oorlogen, 
bibliography of, W. J. C. Morns onthe, 205 
alterations in French editions of, 209, 210 
compiler of, 207-8 
conflicting dates in, 208 
contents of, 7b. 
disguised particulars in first edition, 206, 
208 
effect of, on Roman Church, 209, 210 
origin of, 207 
various editions of, 206-7, 208, 210 
Chronicon Wellense, contents of the, 281-2 
Chrysostom, saint, works of, edited by Polydore 
Vergil, 111,112 
Cuurcu, Rey. C. M., M.A., F.S.A., on Savaric, 
bishop of Bath and Glastonbury, 73 
on Jocelin, bishop of Bath, 281 
Church ornaments at St. Mary’s Scarborough, 65 
Cippi, inscribed, found at Rome, 506-7 
Circus Flaminius, Rome, remains of, in the six- 
teenth century, 502 
Citeaux, Burgundy, grant of St. Mary’s church, 
Scarborough, to abbey of, 61 
Clarence, George Plantagenet, duke of, K.G, 
stall-plate of, 412 < 
Clarendon, Constitutions of, forbid Papal man- 
dates, $2 
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Claudian aqueduct, Rome, piscina fed by, 501 
Collectar at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 64 
Collet family, 486 
Collets, the Miss, employed by Nicholas Ferrar 
to contrive his ‘‘ Harmonies,” 191, 197 
binding executed by, 488 
Cologne, archiepiscopal crosses preserved at, 
364-5 : 
Colosseum, Rome, constructive masonry of, 47, 
57 
Colours, according to Lincoln use, 16-28 
Comminazo, Lazarino, Italian gun-maker, 229 
Commodus, Roman emperor, MS. notes on a 
medal of, by Pirro Ligorio, 490 
Concord, temple of, at Rome, its constructive 
masonry, 49 
Concrete, constructive use of, in the buildings of 
ancient Rome, 47, 49 
classified methods of employment of, 49 
composition of, 47-8 
durability of, 55 
faced and unfaced, 49 
gradual use of, 48 
prehistoric use of, 47, 49 
tiles used in walls of, 53 
used for vaults, 55, 56; and for flooring, 
57 
Constance, brass of Robert Hallum, bishop of 
Sarum, at, 364 
Constantine, basilica of, at Rome, durability of 
structure of, 55, 56 
Copper-gilt crozier found at Wells, 106 
Corchiano, kottabos found near, 395 
Cornucopia, the, of Nicholaus Perrottus, 108 
Coronation of the Virgin, the, depicted on the 
ceiling of St. Alban’s abbey, 428, 438 
Corsy, Peter, dealer in fire-arms, of the sixteenth 
century, 230 
Coucher-book at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 64 
Courtenay, Sir Hugh, K.G., stall-plate of, 407 
Cowdray, Sussex, cannon in pictures formerly at, 
226, 227 
Irish troops represented in pictures for- 
merly at, 239 
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Cowdray—continued 
Morions, and targets represented in the same, 
24.7 
Crochet, John, armourer to Henry VIII., 241, 
250, 256 
Cromwell, growing of tobacco in England sanc- 
tioned by, 162 
ordinance of, against tobacco-growing in 
England, 161 
petition to, by tobacco-planters at Winch- 
combe, 162 


Cromwell, Thomas, earl of Essex, gift of cuirass 
to, from Brescia, 253 
Crosses, archiepiscopal, at Cologne, 364-5 
introduction of, 366 
papal use of, 366-7 
patriarchal, ancient examples of, 366-7 
symbolical use of, 381 
Cross and crook, appearing together with figures 
of continental archbishops, 366 
Crowns, early examples of, 178-9 
notes on, 188 
Crozier, the, ancient examples of, 365-6 
ancient terms for, 365 
associated with crook, 366 
copper-gilt example of, found at Wells, 106 
not a pastoral staff, 381 
Cumbria, extent of kingdom of, 148 
Curia of Diocletian, at Rome, 492 
Customs, the, affected by English-grown tobacco, 
158, 160, 161, 165 


D. 


Darcy, Sir Thomas, arms in charge of, 268 

Dauncy, [Sir] John, surveyor-general to Henry 
VIIL., 168 

de Arcanis, Arcanus, Italian gunfounder, 225 

de Beaumont, William, bishop of Angers, brass 
of, 363° 

de Bohun, Jocelin, bishop of Sarum, 74 

de Bohun, Richard, bishop of Coutances, 74 
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de Derham, Elias, canon of Salisbury, architec- 
tural works of, at Wells, Canterbury, and 
Winchester, 295, 346 
de Fava, Louis, Italian dealer in armour, 167, 230 
de Fresney, William, archbishop of Bages, effigy 
of, 366 
de Goderyville, Nicholas, abbot, brass of, 363 
de Heulle, Guyot, an arbalettre sent by, to Henry 
VIIL., 237 
De Inventoribus Rerum, Polydore Vergil’s, 107 
an edition of, published by the Agathynian 
Club, New York, 138 
printed by Christopher de Pensis, 108, 115 
translations of, 121, 123-141 
unpopular with the Church, 113 
various editions of, 109, 110, 115-120 
de la Arche, Luke, appointed gunner in the 
Tower, 228 
de la Mare, armourer to Charles II., 222 
de Mauley, Matilda Nevill, lady, 64 
de Montfaucon, Dom Bernard, his Monwmens de 
la Monarchie Frangaise, 469 
de Naples, Anthony, appointed gunner in the 
Tower, 228 
Denmark, gunners obtained from, 169 
Denny, Sir Anthony, arms in charge of, 268 
de Pensis, Christopher, Venetian printer, 108 
de Pontew, Ralph, brigandine-maker to Henry 


VIII., 250 
de Portenary, Guy, Florentine dealer in armour, 
167 


Depositio, meaning of, 13 

De Prodigtis, the, of Polydore Vergil, 110, 111, 
112 

Deptford, armour stored at, in the sixteenth 
century, 253 

battering-mills established at, 1634, 170 

de Rochford, Jorevin, account of a visit to the 
Tower by, 221 

de St. Aldegonde, Philip Van Marnix, compiler 
of Chronyc Historie der Nederlandtscher 
Oorlogen, 207-8, 209, 210 

de St. Carilef, William, bishop of Durham, 
extent of his rights within the see, 150 
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de Solen, or Solempne, Anthony, a refugee 
printer from Brabant living in Norwich, 
205, 210, 211 
books printed by, 210, 211 
freedom of Norwich granted to, 205 
De Spectaculis, the, of Martial, commentary of 
Perottus on, 108 
Destroyed buildings, in Rome, used for making 
concrete, 48 
de Tridino, Joannes, Venetian printer, 108 
Devices on Greek shields, 480-3 
de Vigne, Philip, armourer, 250 
de Wat, Jacob, armourer, 250, 256 
de Welles, family of, 285 
Dialogues by Polydore Vergil, 112 
Diconson, John, armourer, 250 
di Errona, Francis, gunpowder-maker of the six- 
teenth century, 227 
di Favri, Nicolo, Venetian ambassador, the arms 
used by English soldiers in 1513, described 
by, 239, 240 
Dituo0n, Hon. H. A:, Sec. 8. A., on a letter of Sir 
Henry Lee, 1590, on the trial of iron for 
armour, 167 
on arms and armour at Westminster, the 
Tower, and Greenwich, 1547, 219 
Diocletian, baths of, at Rome, piscina for sup- 
plying the, 502 
Dirick, Robert, armourer at Greenwich, 250 
Doceres (dossers) at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 64 
Dogmersfield, Hants, advowson of, ceded to the 
chapter of Wells, 317 
Domitian, brickwork of the palace of, 58 
Donato, Francesco, Doge of Venice, export of 
arms and armour to Ingland permitted 
by, 229-30 
Dordrecht, entry from act books of synod of, 
quoted, 212 
national synod of reformed churches of the 
’ Netherlands held at, 207 
representatives of Netherland churches in 
England at, 207 
Drokensford, John, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
register of, 281, 283 
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Drury, Sir William, Edinburgh castle besieged 
by, 225 
Dublers, large dishes, 69 
Dudley, Robert, earl of Leicester, K.G., English 
edition of Chronye Historie der Neder- 
landtscher Oorlogen dedicated to, 209 
Durham, county of, cause of its non-appearance 
in Domesday, 147-8 
only a liberty within the county of North- 
umberland, 149, 150 
Durham, bishops of, appointed by the earls of 
Northumbria, 149 
Durham, see of, rights claimed in the, by the 
Northumbrians, 150 
palatinate rights of, whence derived, 7b. 
Durham, Symeon of, his chronicles, 148-50 
no mention by, of regal rights exercised by 
the bishops, 149 
Durobrivae, site of, 448 
Durolevum, site of, 448 
Durovernum, site of, 449 
Dutch churches in England, entry from act 
books of the colloquies of the, 212 
Dyke, Henry, sixteenth century maker of pro- 
jectiles, 227 


E. 


EHarthworks in Kent, 452, et seqq. 
Edinburgh, siege of castle of, 225 
Edmund of Langley, prince, K.G., stall plate of, 
412 
Edward VI., king of England, inventory of 
property of, 219 
Elizabeth, queen of England, chronogram on 
portraits of, 217-8 
observations on portraits of, at Boughton 
house, Northants, and the Deanery, West- 
minster, by Grorce Scuarr, C.B., F.S.A., 
213 
portraits of, by Gheeraedts, at Christ Church, 
Oxfora 214 
at Hampton Court, 215 
in the National Portrait Gallery, id. 
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Exty, Tatrourp, M.A., on armorial devices on 
black-figured vases at Berlin, 477 

England, history of, by Polydore Vergil, 109, 114 

English army, character and equipment of in 
1513, 240 

English saints, armorial shields of, on the ceiling 
of St. Alban’s abbey, 428-30 

Enseigns on head-dresses, 348-9 

Erasmus, Polydore Vergil’s Epistle to, 111 

remarks by, on the athletic powers of Henry 
VIIL., 239 


Ee 


Fabrician bridge, Rome, inscription on, 501 
Falier, Venetian Ambassador, Hnglish bucklers. 
mentioned by, 248 
Fauconberg, William Nevill, baron, K.G., stall 
plate of, 412 
Faulconer, Richard, sixteenth century gunpowder 
maker, 227 
Faustina, temple of, at Rome, statue found in, 494. ~ 
plan and view of the, 499 
Fava, Peter, armourer, 250, 256 
Feedings and feeding days (ecclesiastical), 2, 3, 
16-28 
dignitaries providing feedings, 16-28 
Ferdinand of Aragon, his badge, 241 
Fercuson, Professor J.. M.A., LL.D., on the 
English translation of Polydore Vergil’s. 
De Inventoribus Rerum, 107 
Ferrar, Nicholas, M.P., harmonies contrived by, 
at Little Gidding, 189 
incidents of his life, 189-93 
MS. life of, 487 
Ferrar, Nicholas, junior, supported by Charles I. 
193 
a “Harmony” of the Gospels, in four lan- 
guages, contrived by, 194 
one in eight and twenty-four languages,, 
196 : 
one of the Gospel of St. John in twenty-. 
one languages, 7). 
Ferrar, Virginia, contriver of a “‘ Harmony” of 
the Four Gospels, 194 
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Field of the Cloth of Gold, 226 
arms and armour prepared for, 241, 260 
weapons purchased for tournaments at, 245 
Fisher, John, cardinal, bishop of Rochester, 
Polydore Vergil’s Epistle to, 110 
FitzJocelin, Reginald, bishop of Bath, 74 
family connections of, 98 
Flanders, ‘A Tragicall Historie of the Troubles 
and Ciuil Warres in,” 206-7 
coffer from, 274 
halberds from, 243 
swords made in, 7b. 
war material obtained from, in the sixteenth 
century, 169 
Flavian palace, the, at Rome, construction of the 
walls of, 50, 59 
date of the, 2b. 
Flodden, guns taken at, 225 
effective use of English bills at, 235 
Fortuna Virilis, masonry of temple of, 45 
date of, 2b. 
France, history of the royal arms of, 431-2 
Frend, Edmund, gunpowder merchant of the six- 
teenth century, 228 
Friscobald, Leonard, an Italian dealer in armour, 
167 
Fronsperger, Lienhart, sixteenth century writer 


on military matters, 227 


G. 


Galon, Robert, founder of a chantry at Scar- 
borough, 63 

Ganthem, Gotland, treatment of paintings in the 
church of, 177 

Garter, when first placed round the shields of 
knights of the Order, 415 

Gaul, Roman building methods in, 57 

Genoa, seventeenth century organ at, 425 

German (Almaine) armonrers at Greenwich, 170, 
250 

Germany, war material supplied to England 
from, in the sixteenth century, 167, 169 


Germany—continued 
cannoniers and cannon ball makers obtained 
from, 169 
Germanicus, house of, at Rome, construction of, 51 
Gibbons, Grinling, organ case designed and carved 
by, 420 
Gildas, the histories of, edited by Polydore 
Vergil, 110 
Giolito, Gabriel, Venetian printer, 112, 121 
Giustiniani, Sebastian, remarks by, on the equip- 
ment of soldiers and stores of arms in 
England, 234-5 
Glastonbury abbey, abbots of, 327 
attempts of, to regain its independence, 90-1 
election of Jocelin as bishop of Bath, 
opposed by, 286, 309 
interdict laid upon, 81 
patronship of, 287, 317 
protected by Innocent III., 80, 85 
Savaric, bishop and abbot of, 73, 84 
struggle of, with the convent of Wells, 79 
union of, with the see of Bath, 218, 317, 
320-1 
William Pica, abbot of, 81 
Gloucester, governor of, ordered to put down 
tobacco riots, 162 
trade of, injured by tobacco growing, 163 
Gloucester, Humphrey Plantagenet, duke of, 
K.G., stall plate of, 408 
Gloucester, Richard Plantagenet, duke of, K.G., 
stall plate of, 413 
Gloucestershire, tobacco cultivation in, 159 
people of, resist the destruction of tobacco, - 
162, 164 
Godwin, Thomas, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
remarks of, on Jocelin, bishop of Bath, 
282 
Gold pontificial ring found at Wells, 106 
Grafton, Richard, English printer, 123, 131, 136 
Grayles at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 64 
Greek decree, from a bronze tablet at Rome, 
508 
Greek shields, sigmata on, 478-9 
devices on, 480-3 
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Green gallery, Greenwich, armour removed. to, 
253 
Greenwich, armourers (Almayne) at, 170, 250; 
(Brussels), 250; (Milanese), 250 
armoury house at, 250 
arms and armour at, in 1547, 219, 220-1, 
228-31, 236-8, 243, 245 
removed to the Tower, 220 
brigandines at, 254 
bucklers, 248 
hammer-axe-pinson, 242 
head piece, 249 
holmessis, 246 
mace (steel-gilt), 242 
rapiers, 245 
targets, 247 
wood knife with saw, 244 
curators of armoury at, 253, 273, 278 
jousts at, 241 
Gremiale, or lapcloth of bishops, 361 
Grey Friars, London, books printed at the dis- 
solved convent of the, 124-8 
Grey, Sir John, K.G., stall plate of, 412 
Guernsey, tobacco cultivated in, 159 
Guildford, Sir Edward, payments to, relating to 
arms, 250, 251 
Guildford, Sir Henry, payments to, relating to 
arms, 250 
Gurre, William, brigandine maker, 250 


H. 


Hadrian, exedra of, at Rome, construction of 
walls of, 51 
Villa of, at Tivoli, 52 
Hallum, Robert, bishop of Sarum, brass of, 364 
Hamkyn, Richard, buckler maker, 248 
Hammond, William A., American editor of Poly- 
dore Vergil’s De Inventoribus Rerum, 
138-9, 140 
Hampole, Richard of, his psalter, 64 


Hampton Court, arms stored at, in the sixteenth 
century, 253 
Harpy, W. J., F.S.A., on tobacco culture in 
England during the seventeenth century, 
157 
Harmonies, the, of Nicholas Ferrar and his suc- 
cessors, how produced, 190-1 
of the Four Gospels, 192-6, 199, 201, 
202, 203, 485 
of Kings and Chronicles, 192-3, 200 
of the Acts of the Apostles, 195, 203 
of the Five Books of Moses, 194-5, 202-3 
of the Revelation of St. John, 203 
of the Gospel of St. John in twenty- 
one languages, 196 
Copies of, made for private friends, 197 
in the British Museum, 199, 200, 203 
in private hands, 199-203, 485-8 
Comparative features of, 197 
Design of the earliest of the, 192 
Details and description of extant copies of, 
199-204, 485 
Engravers’ names in, 191 
Errors in, 2b. 
Harptree, Somerset, charter of king John dated 
from, 290, 308 
Harris, John, English printer, 137 
Harvey, Richard, armourer, 256 
Hayward, William, joiner to Henry VIII, 241 
Helbig, Professor, remarks by, on the game of 
Kottabos, 388, 392-3 
Helmet, character of, on stall plates of knights 
of the Garter, 400 
Henricipetri, Adam, disguised name of P. Van 
Marnix de St. Aldegonde, compiler of the 
Chronye Historie der Nederlandtscher 
Oorlogen, 208, 209 
Henry III., king of England, coronation of, 
288 
second coronation of, 288 
timber and money given by, for the building 
of Wells cathedral, 294, 323, 327 
Henry VII., king of England, suit of his armour, 
252 
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Henry VIIL, king of England 
Apparel of, on landing in France, 260 
Armour sent to, by the emperor Maximi- 
han I., 257, 259, 279 
from Boulogne, ‘ a8) 274 
from Innsbruck, 256 
Armour “ translated’ for, 255, 578 
lent to favourites of, 257 
Armourers’ art introduced into England by, 
169-70 
Axe carried by, in his French campaign, 243 
Bets of, at shooting matches, 234 
Bows, large quantity of, purchased by, 
232-3 
Cannon seized by, from Venetian galleys 
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220 
Collen cleves purchased by, 242 
Darts sent to, by Anne Boleyn, 239 
Fondness of, for two-handed sword exercise, 
245 
Gifts to, on the new year, 244, 246 
from the Marquis of Brandenburg, 245 
from the Marquis of Mantua, 244 
from pope Leo X., 244 
Inventory of property of, 219 
Lances belonging to, 241 
sent to, by the emperor Charles V., 
241 
Long bow skilfully used by, 233 
National weapon in reign of, 235 
Sword presented to, by Francis I., 260 
Targets presented to and by, 246, 247 
Ww alking staff of, 289 
War material obtained by, from Germany 
and Italy, 167 
from Flanders, 169 
Henry Grace Dieu, the equipment of the ship so 
called, 236, 287, 289, 246 
Herbert of Cherbury, lord, on English ordnance 
of the sixteenth century, 168 
Herbert, George, divine and poet, a Harmony 
made for, by Nicholas Ferrar, 197 
Hercules, bronze statute of, discovered at Rome, 
499 
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Hewys, Geoffry, appointed gunner in the Tower, 
228 
Hexham, liberty of, jura regalia exercised in, 151 
Hicerns, Atrrep, F.S.A., on recent discoveries of 
the apparatus backe in playing the game of 
Kottabos, 383 
Hildesheim, treatment of paintings in St. 
Michael's church at, 177 
Hitt, Arraur G., M.A., F.S.A., on medieval 
organ cases at Litbeck, ete., 419 
Hisham, Nicholas, licensed to aise mee for 
spears and bows from abroad, 2: 
Hissarlik, construction of houses at, 5 
Histoire des Troubles et Guerres du Pays-Bas, 
autrement dict la Flandre, printed in 
1582, 206 
Histoire de la Guerre civile du pays de Flandres, 
printed at Lyons in 1583 and 1584, 207 
circulated by Huguenots, 210 
altered from original edition, 7b. 
Hobby, Sir Philip, arms and armour in charge 
of, 262, 265 
Holderness, Yorks, honour of, jwra regalia exer- 
cised in, 153 
Honorius III., 
Glastonbury against Jocelin, bishop of 
Bath, 91 
Honours and liberties, Northumbrian, origin of, 
154 
jura regalia in, whence derived, 7b. 
Hore, W. H. Sr. Jonny, M.A., on Inventories of 
the church of St. Mary, Scarborough, and 


pope, supports the monks of 


of the Carmelites or White Friars of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 61 
on the early Stall Plates of Knights of the 
Garter, 899 
Horace, Polydore Vergil’s notes on, 112 
Houndsditch, gunfoundry at, 224 
Howard, Sir Edward, lord admiral, cireum- 
‘stances of his death, 247 
Huggett, an English gunfounder, 168, 225 
Hugh, archdeacon of Wells and bishop of Lin- 
coln, 285 
grants of to chapter of Wells, 317, 322 
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Hugh, archdeacon of Wells,—continued 
custodian of see, 303 
provisions in will of, 289-90, 312-13 
vill and manor of Axbridge granted to, 
311 
Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, death and burial of, 
88-9 
Hugutio of Pisa, vocabulariwm of, 64 
Huguycion, a copy of, at St. Mary’s, Scar- 
borough, 64 
Hungerford, Sir Walter, K.G., stall-plate of, 412, 
414 
Hunsdon, Herts, stag hunting at, by Henry 
VIII, 234 
Hunter, Hans, armourer, 270 
Hurst Castle, Hants, projectiles stored at, 227 
Hyndy, Walter, fletcher to Henry VIII., 233 
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Ightham, Kent, stone fmplements found at, 450 
Ilyricus, Mathias Flacius, German translator of 
Polydore Vergil, 121 
Innocent IIT., pope, interdict of, in 1208, 311 
ordinance of, respecting Glastonbury abbey, 
85-7 
protects the monks of Glastonbury, 84-5 
Innspruck, Germany, armour obtained from, for 
Henry VIII, 256 
famous for high-class steel, 169, 170 
suit made at, for the archduke Charles, 256 
vamplates from, 241 
workmen obtained from, 170 
Inventories of St. Mary’s Scarborough, 61 
of the Whitefriars, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 68 
- Ivish troops in the sixteenth century, equipment 
of in France, 239 
represented in a 
House, ib. 
Tron-mills, to be banished out of the realm, 
170 


picture from Cowdray 


Isebroke, English sixteenth century name for 
Innspruck, 168-9 
name used by Shakespeare as an expression 
for a superior sword-blade, 169 
Italian arms at Westminster, 229-30 
at Greenwich, 229, 274, 277 
made at Brescia, 229-30, 274 
Italy, armour from, 253 
fire-arms of the sixteenth century, chiefly 
made in, 229 
Ivory pyxes at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 65 


J. 


James IT., king of Scotland, death of, 225 

Jerningham, Richard, sent by Henry VIII. to 
Germany and Italy to buy arms and ar- 
mour, 167, 256 


_ Jersey, tobacco cultivated in, 159 


Jocelin, bishop of Bath, Rey. C. M. Cuurcn, M.A., 
F.S.A., on, 281 

agreement of, with the monks of Glaston- 
bury, 91 

a distinctly local bishop, 284-5 

appointed a judge, 319, 322 

article on in the Genealogist, 283 

cathedral body of Wells re-constituted by, 
312 

common fund of chapter augmented by, 
292-3 

consecration of, 286, 307 

election of, as bishop, 304 

episcopal style used by, 316, 321 

exile of, 311-12 

letters testimonial urging election of, 307 

offices held by, 285. 

patronship of Glastonbury abbey assigned 
to, 287, 317-18 

permanently settled at Wells, 288 

prebends of Wells increased by, 292 
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Jocelin—continued 
present at Runnymede, 287; at the corona- 


tion of Henry III., 288; and at the | 


consecration 
289 
remarks on by bishop Godwin, 282 


of Salisbury cathedral, 


by Archer, in the Chronicon Wellense, 
283 
seal of, 284, 


title of Bath and Glastonbury obtained by, | 
Kerkener, Asamus, 7.e., Erasmus, armourer to 


316 
resigned by, 288 
tomb of, 300 
Jocelin, bishop of Sarum, reputed effigy of, 362 
Johnson, Cornelius, sixteenth centur 
gun-lock maker, 227, 230 
John, king of England, coronation of, 83, 88 
election of Joceiin, as bishop of Bath, sup- 
ported by, 286, 306 
homage paid to by William the Lion, king 
of Scotland, 88 
leading adherents of, in 1214, 318 
licence granted by, to empark land at Wells, 
290 
rights of prior and convent of Bath confirmed 
by, 3807 
union of Bath and Glastonbury confirmed by, 
317 
Julius Cesar, masonry of Forum of, 45 
rostra of, 58 
Julyan, Captain, steel saddle for, 278 
Jura regalia, exercise of by the earls of Northum- 
bria, 14:7 
by William de Carilef, bishop of Dur- 
ham, 150 
in the liberty of Hexham, 151 
in the liberty of the prior of Tynemouth, 7b. 
. in the liberty of Tynedale, 152 
in Lancashire, 153 


gun and 


in the honour of Holderness, ib. 

in the honour of Pontefract, ib. 

in the honour of Richmond (Yorks.) 7b. 

inherited by the bishops of Durham from 
the earls of Northumbria, 151 


4¢ 


(JV) 


Or 
2 


KS 


Kalendar or directory of Lincoln use, 1, 16-27 
of Peterborough monastery, 7 
Kent, an archaeological survey of, by Gro. Parner 
F.L.S., F.S.A., 447 
list of works relating to the antiquities of, 
451 
topographical index to the early archaeology 
of, 452-68 


Henry VIII., 229, 250, 253, 256, 273 
Keston, Kent, a Roman station, 448 ; 
Kriya, T. W., F.8.A., Rouce Dragon, remarks by, 

on stall-plates of the knights of the Garter, 

399-400 
Kings and- Chronicles, books of, harmonized by 

Nicholas Ferrar, 192-3 
Kings, wall of the, at Rome, 43 
King’s writ, the, inoperative in Northumbria, 

146-7 
Knights of the Garter, the early stall plates of, 

W. 4H. Sr. Joun Hops, M.A., on, 399-418 

degradation of, 405 
number elected since the foundation, 405 
stalls of, 401, 416 
Knyvet, Sir Henry, horse armour given to, 256 
and in charge of, 278 
Kottabos, the game of, remarks on the apparatus 
used in playing, by ALrreD Hicains, F.S.A., 
383, et seqq. 
examples of apparatus for playing, 384, 
387-90, 395-98 
mentioned by Aristophanes, 385-6; and by 
Antiphanes, 394 
method of playing, 384-5 
prizes at, 394 
representations of, on vases, 390-2, 394 
Kyngston, John, English printer of the sixteenth 


century, 207 


34 


L. 


Laake, John, arrow-head maker, 234 
Lagudino, Nicholas, Venetian ambassador, his 
opinion of Henry VIII.’s guard, 236 
Lancashire, how treated of in Domesday, 152 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle and other 
records, ib. 
Lancaster, honour of, its descent from Roger, ear] 
of Poitou, to Hdmund, earl of Lancaster, 
152-3 
Lancaster, palatinate of, how derived, 153 
Langley, John, master of St. Paul’s school and 
reputed translator of Polydore Vergil, 
T35=9 
Langley, Thomas, canon of Winchester, English 
translator of Polydore Vergil, 123-54, 156 
Langton, John, procurator of St. Mary’s, Scar- 
borough, 65 


Langton, Stephen, archbishop of Canterbury, | 


appointment of, 308 


Languages, list of twenty-four, in a Harmony of | 


the Gospels compiled by Nicholas’ Ferrar, 
jun., 196 
Langwile, William, fletcher to Henry VIJI., 234 
Lateres crudi, 52 
use of by the Greeks, ib. 
Laud, archbishop, a Harmony of the Pentateuch, 
contrived at Little Gidding and given to, 
194 
Lava (silex), used for making concrete, 48 
Lavatory, moveable, 70 
Lawson, Sir George, custodian of the Whitefriars, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 68, 69 
Le Brodeur, Pierre, French printer, 121 
Les, Rev. Freprrick Grorce, D.D., F.S.A., on 
episcopal staves, 351 
Lee, Sir Henry, master of the armoury, a letter 
of, in 1590, on the trial of iron for armour, 
NG (a: 
incidents in his life, 170-1 
made a K.G., 2b. 
Leicester, Robert Dudley, earl of, wears upright 
_ guards in his portrait by Zucharo, 260 
suit of armour belonging to, in the Tower, ib. 


INDEX. 


| Leo X., pope, a cap and sword presented by, to 
Henry VIII, 244 

Le Seney or Seyne, meaning of, 2 

Lesford, see Sesford 

L’Hermite family, concerned in compiling the 
Chronyc Historie der Nederlandtscher 

Oorlogen, 208, 210 
different branches of, 208 
join the reformed church at Antwerp, 7b. 


origin of, 208 


_ Lincoln eathedral, weekly commemorations in, 7 


Lincoln use, kalendar or directory of,1, 16-27 
colours of, ib. 


| Linen, in use at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 64, 65 


Lines, early Christian paintings divided by, 177 
Little Gidding, Hunts., Harmonies contrived at, 
by Nicholas Ferrar, 189 
Bible bound at, 485 
Charles I. and Prince Charles at, 195 
the Ferrars’ house at, plundered by Parlia- 
mentary soldiers, 197 
Litton, Robert, armourer, 250 
Livia, house of, at Rome, construction of, 51 
Long, William, arrow-head maker, 254 
Longeyile, Gaston de Foix, earl of, K.G., stall- 
plate of, 414 


| Longis, Jehan, Parisian printer, 121 


Lord’s Prayer, the, Polydore Vergil’s commentary 
on, 110 
Lovet, Peter, a French dealer in arms, 247 
Liibeck, gunners obtained from, 169 
description of medieval organs at, 422-4 
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Lucca, bowstaves imported from, 235 


Liineburg, medieval organ at, 424 


M. 


Maecenas, house of, at Rome, construction of, 51 

Madus, site of, 449 

Maidstone, a Roman station, 449 

Mantua, Marquis of, sends gifts to Henry VIIT. 244 

Marble plugs, used for affixing stucco, 50 

Marion or Marryn, bladesmith to Henry VIII., 
2465 


INDEX. 


Marlborough, Wilts., charter of king John dated 
from, 290 

Martial, commentary of Perottus on the De Spec- 
taculis and Epigrams of, 108 

Martin, captain, establishes battering mills at 
Deptford, 170 

- Martin de Summa, subdeacon, the cause of Glas- 
tonbury abbey championed by, against 
Savaric, 84, 88 

Martyrs, Greek, depicted in Byzantine paintings 
in the destroyed church of Assomatos 
Taxiarches (St. Michael) at Athens, 185 

Mary, Queen of Scots, account of a portrait of, 
by Grorce Scnarr, C.B., F.S8.A., 469 

Masons’ marks on walls at Rome, 43 

Masterby, Gotland, treatment of paintings. in 
church of, 177 

Maxentius, circus of, construction of wall of, 59 

date of, ib. 


Maximilian I., emperor of Germany, gift to, from 
> } OC2D d | 


Henry VIII., 247 
suit of armour presented by to Henry VIIL., 
257, 279 


Mechlin or Malines, iron and brass guns cast at, 


168, 225, 226, 262 
Medieval organs, 421 
at Litbeck, 422-4 
at Liineburg, 424 
at Nuremburg, 421-2 
at Perpignan, 4.23 
Megale Panagia, paintings in the church of, at 
Athens, destroyed, 173 
eostumes of figures in, 185 
description of paintings on dome of, 182 
Michel, Guillaume, translator of Polydore Ver- 
eil’s De Inventoribus Rerwm, 121 
Michiel, Venetian ambassador, the English holy 
water sprinkles described by, 239 
Minpieron, Proressor J. H., M.A., F.8.A., on the 
chief methods of construction used in An- 
cient Rome, 41 
on MS. notes by Pirro Ligorio on Ancient 
Rome, 489 
Midhurst, Sussex, the Jords of, 74 


Or 
Ox 


Milan, armour of Henry VIII. sent to, 355 
armourers from, 250 
reputation of, for armour, 249 

Miller, Simon, English printer, 135, 139 


| Minerva Medica, so-called temple of at Rome, 499 
| Morns, W. J. C., F.S.A., on the bibliography of 


Chronye Historie der Nederlandtscher 
Oorlogen, ete., 205 

Mohun, John, lord, arms of, in his stall as a 
knight of the Garter, 409 

Monasteries, their exaggerated claims to inde- 
pendence, 80, 92 

Monotessaron, the name of a Harmony contrived 
by Nich. Ferrar, Jun. for prince Charles, 
194, 196 

Morgan, Roger, buckler maker, 248 

Morres, Christopher, master gunner, 257 

Mountjoy, Walter, lord, K.G., stall plate of, 412 

Mycenae, construction of houses at, 52 


N. 


Naukratis, kottabos found at, 389 


Nero, Roman emperor, aqueduct of, 58 
golden house of at Rome, 52, 53, 58, 498 


| Netherland churches in England, represented at 


the National Synod at Dordrecht, in 1578, 
207 

Nevill, Matilda, lady de Mauley, 64 

Newcastle on Tyne, inventory of the White Friars 
at, 68 

William Carr, merchant of, 7b. 

Nicoxas, Sir N. H., remarks by, on different ver- 
sions of the statutes of the Order of the 
Garter, 402 

Norfolk, Thomas, second duke of, gift of cuirass 
to, from Brescia, 253 

Northampton, William Parre, marquess of, K.G., 
degradation of, 405 

North Curry, Somerset, land in, granted to the 
church of Wells, 326 : 

manor and church of, 303 
oratory at, 823 
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Northumberland, cause of its non-appearance im 
Domesday, 147-8 
county of Durham a liberty within it, 149; 
150 
Northumbria, history of the kingdom and earl- 
dom of, 143-6 
authority of earls of, first exercised by 
bishops, 150, 151 
boundaries of, 148-9 
earldom of, bought by Walcher, 149 
jura regalia exercised by earls of, 147 
by bishops, 150 
origin of honours and liberties in, 154: 
palatinates and liberties in, 149 
royal writs not operative in, 146 
separate jurisdiction of, from the rest of the 
kingdom, 147 
the earls of, appoint bishops of Durham, 149 
witan of, 146 
Northumbrian palatinates and regalities, 143 
Norwich, Dutch church at, 209 
freedom of, granted to Anthony de Solen, 205 
perversion of name of, by Flemish printers, 


206 
printing executed at, by Flemish emigrants, 
205 


Walloon church at, 208 
Norwitz and Noortwitz, a perverted form for 
Norwich, adopted by emigrant Flemish 
printers, 206 
Noviomagus, site of, 448 
Nuremburg, medieval organs formerly at, 421-2 


O 


Oaths taken on bishops’ staves, 355 
Obelisks discovered at Rome, 492 
Opus incertum, character of, 42 

date of, 49 

examples of 51 

formation of, 7d. 

use of with concrete, 49 


| 


INDEX. 


Opus miatum, date of use of inancient Rome, 49 
definition of, 59 
earliest examples of, 59 


| Opus quadratum, definition of, 41 


early construction of, 42 
example of, 45 
Opus reticulatum, character of, 42 
combined with brickwork, 52 
construction of, 51 
date of 49, 52 
examples of, 51 
material used for, 52 
origin of name, 51 
use of with concrete, 49 
Order of the Garter, W. H. Sv. Jonn Hope, M.A., 
on the early stall plates of knights of the, 
399 
statutes of the, 402-4: 
Ores (English), exported for trial at Nuremburg, 
170 
Organ cases, early examples of, 420-6 
with shutters, 425 
Osborne House, Isle of Wight, account of a por- 
trait of Mary queen of Scots preserved 
at, by Gzorce Scuarr, C.B., F.S.A., 469 
Our Lord, figure of, on the dome of the church of 
Megale Panagia at Athens, 182, 183 
in the crypt of Canterbury cathedral, 184 
Owen, John, an English gun-founder, 168, 263 


Owen, Robert, gun-founder, 263 


Lee 


Pace, Witu1aM, F.S.A., on Northumbrian palati- 
nates and regalities, 143 
Palatinates and regalities, Northumbrian, 143 
Palatine hill, Rome, temple formerly existing on, 
4.96 
building formerly on, 501 
Pantheon at Rome, construction of the walls of, 55 
of Agrippa, 58 
Parker, William, appointed governor in the tower, 
228 


INDEX. 58 


Parthenon, the, at Athens, Christian paintings in, 
174; their period in Byzantine art, 180 
artistic treatment of paintings in, 175 
changes in, when converted into a church, 180 
crowns on figures at, 178 
drapery on figures at, 179 
opisthodomos of, decorated by the Christian 
artist in imitation of earlier work, 175 
paintings on western exterior wall of, 7b. 
representations of the Blessed Virgin at, 177 
Pasqualigo, a Venetian, arms at the tower de- 
scribed by, 221 
Passion, instruments of the, depicted, 438 
Passemayne lace, 273, 277 
Paston, Sir Thomas, keeper of the arms and ar- 
mour at Greenwich, 253, 278 
Pastoral staves, materials of, 357 
ancient existing examples of, 357-8, 360-1, 
367-9, 371-8 
confined to certain classes of ecclesiastics, 381 
considered distinct from croziers, 381 
examples of on tombs, 362-4, 380 
form and design of, 357 
inscriptions on, 360 
mode of carrying, 362, 381 
oaths taken on, 355 
relics in, 353, 355 
ritual observances on the bestowment of, 
358-60 
subjects represented on the heads of, 369-76 
vexillum on, 360-1 
Patience, dialogue on, by Polydore Vergil, 112 
Payne, Grorcr, F.L.8., F.S.A., on an archaeo- 
logical survey of Kent, 447 
Pelland, Richard, an English armourer sent to 
the continent by Sir Henry Lee, 169, 245, 
250 
Pentateuch, the, a Harmony of, contrived at Little 
Gidding, 194 
Peperino, a volcanic stone, 43, 44, 45, 46 
Perfect life, the, dialogue on, by Polydore Vergil, 
112 ; 
Perottus, Nicholaus, Polydore Vergil’s preface to 
the Cornucopiw of, 108 


QW 
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Perottus—continued 
his place in Classical and Italian learning, ib. 
Perpignan, medieval organ-case at, 424 
Perugia, kottaboi found at, 387-9 
Peterborough, consuetudinary of the abbey of, at 
Lambeth, 7-15, 29-40 
list of abbats of, 14, 15 
Peterborough use, principal feasts of, 10 
list of feasts in copes, 11 
in albs, 11 
list of feasts of twelve lessons, 12 
of three lessons, 12 
special commemorations in, 12, 15 
Computus for, 28 
Peter’s pence, collected in England by Polydore 
Vergil, 109 
Physicians, college of, their opinion on tobacco in 
the reignof James I. 158; and Charles F., 160 
Pica, William, M.D., elected abbot of Glaston- 
bury, 81 
Piers, a cross-bow maker, of the 16th cent., 234 
Pigments used in early mural painting, 180-1 
Pincian hill, Rome, colonnade discovered on, 491 
Pirro Ligorio, MS. notes by, on Ancient Rome, 
Professor J. H. Mippinron on, 489 
incidents of his life, 489-90 
Plate belonging to the church of Saint Mary, 
Scarborough, 63-5 
Plunket, Oliver, archbishop of Armagh, portrait 
of, 365 
Pontefract, honour of, jura regalia exercised in, 155 
Pontifical gold ring found at Wells, 106 
Poore, Herbert, bishop of Salisbury, 289 
Poore, Richard, bishop of Salisbury, 289 
Popenruyter, Hans, gunfounder at Mechlin, 168, 
225, 226, 262 
Portugal, arms of, on a stall plate of the Order of 
the Garter, 408 ; 
Pottingers at the White Friars, Newcastle-on- 
‘Tyne, 69 
Pozzolana, how used for building purposes, 47, 57 
where found, 47 
Prehistoric walls in Rome, 42 
Pre-Roman remains in Kent, 452 ef seyq. 
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Prices relating to arms and armour in the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries 
Archers’ equipments (1512, 1525, 1529), 253 
Archers, stakes for (1521, 1529), 234 
Armourers’ apparel (1530), 250-1 
Armourers, wages of (1515-19), 250, (1629), 
170 
Armourers’ overseer, wages of (1518), 250 
Arrows (1533), 233 
Arrow cases (1525), 233 
Arrow feathers (1522), 233 
Arrows, payment for inspecting (1510), 253 
cost of renewing (1583), 233 
Arrow-head maker, wages of (1530), 254 
Bills (1525), 235 
Bill-helves (1525), 235 
Bills, for helving and trimming (1535), 235 
Bows, long (1482,1510,1511,1513, 1572), 232-: 
Bowstaves (1512), 233 
Broods (1525), 235 
Bucklers (1520), 248 
Collen cleves (1553-4), 242 
Corslets, painting of (temp. Eliz.), 251 
Counter roundels (1520), 241 
Filed burres (1520), 241 
Gun, for trimming, (1532), 229 
Gunpowder (1512), 227; (1519), 228 
Hagbutters, wages of (1547), 230 
Hakebusshes (1511), 230 
Halberds (1518, 1530), 236 
Hand guns (1530), 230 
with bottles (1512), 230 
Harness mill (1515), 250 
Iron shot (1512), 227 
Javelins (1525, 1527), 237 
Javelin staves (1527), 237 
Knives (1510), 245; (1521), 244 
Mornes or spearheads of steel (1520), 241 
Pellets, for stone bows (1521, 1529), 234. 
Saltpetre (1512), 227; (1530), 228 
Spears (1519, 1536), 241 
for seasoning and making (1521), 241 


» 


for making, garnishing, and burring 


(1520), 241 


Prices relating to arms and armour—continued 
Spearheads (1530), 241 
Stakes for archers (1521, 1529), 234 
Swords (1520), 246 
for keeping the king’s (1520), 245 
with scabbards (1520), 245 
Vamplates (1520), 241 
for garnishing and lining (1520), 241 
for grinding and glazing (1520), 241 
Primero, remarks on the playing of, 349-50 
Privy Council, warrant issued by, to destroy 
growing tobacco, 160 
Proverbs, collection of, by Polydore Vergil, 108, 
112, 113, 118 


| Pulvis puteolanus, how used for building pur- 


poses, 47 
where found, 7b. 
Pykeman, Thomas, bowmaker to Henry VIII., 233 
Pyxes of ivory at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 65 


R. 


| Ite et ve, explanation of, 2 


rolls of, 4 
Reformed churches of the Netherlands, resolu- 
tion of national synod of, as to a history 
of Netherland affairs, 207 
entries relating to same in Act Books, 212 
Relics in pastoral-staves, 353, 355 
Richard I., king of England, abbacy of Glaston- 
bury granted to Savaric, bishop of Bath, 
by, 78 
concession of abbacy by repudiated, and Wil- 
liam of Ste Mére l’Eglise appointed, 81 
lordship of Glastonbury assumed by, 81 
mandate of pope Celestine resisted, ib. 
quarrel of, with the archbishop of York, 83 
stations and dates of his imprisonment on 
the Continent, 77 
Richard IT., king of England, restoration of por- 
trait of at Westminster, 215 
Richard of Hampole, psalter of, 64 
Richmond, Yorks., honour of, jura regalia exer- 
cised in, 153 


INDEX. 


Ring (pontifical) found at Wells, 106 
Rivers, Richard Widvile, lord, K.G,, stall plate 
. of, 412, 414 
Rochester, bishop of, official cross-bearer to the 
- archbishop of Canterbury, 365 
Roman remains found at, 448 
Rodinger, Christian, German printer, 121 
Roger, bishop of Sarum, reputed effigy of, 362 
Roman masonry, various kinds of stone used in, 
43, 45 
Roman remains at Aylesford, 449 
at Rochester, 448 
in Kent, 452, et seqq. 
Roman Republic, masonry of the, 44 
Roman stucco, receipt for making, 497 
Roman vaulting, method of constructing, 56, 57 
Rome, ancient, Pror. J. H. Mippueron, F.S.A., 
on the chief methods of construction used 
in, 41; and on the MS. notes of Pirro 
Ligorio relating to, 489 
Asclepius Soter, inscription on pedestal of 
statue of, 505 
Augustus, temple of, 494 
Basilica of Constantine, 498 — 
Basilica Aimilia, the, 494: 
brick not found in buildings of, 42 
bronze statues in, 499 
bronze tablet inscribed with a Greek decree 
from, 508 
buildings belonging to, discovery of, 491 
Caecilia Metella, tomb of, 507-8 
Caius Caecilius, villa of, 504 
Christ, statue of, 492 
churches on sites of buildings in, viz. : 
S. Adriano, 492 
SS. Cosmo e Damiano, 495 
S. Nicolo in Carcere, 496 
S. Stefano Rotondo, 496-7 
cippt (inscribed) found in ruins of, 507 
Circus Flaminius, remains of, in sixteenth 
cent., 502 
Coelian hill, piscina formerly on, 501 
concrete, use of, in, 47 
Diocletian, piscina formerly near the baths 
of, 502 
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Rome—continwed 
Fabrician bridge, inscription on, 501 
Faustina, temple of, 499 
statue found in, 494 
inscriptions recovered from, 499, 501, 504, 
505, 507 
Minerva Medica, temple of at, 499 
masons’ marks on walls of, 43 
obelisks belonging to, discovered, 492 
Palatine hill, temple formerly on, 496 
piscinae existing in, 501-2 
pre-historic walls in, 42-8 
Sistine chapel, preservation of, by Pirro 
Ligorio, 490, 503-4 
statues from, discovered, 492, 494, 499, 503 
505 
street-paving of, inscription relating to, A.D. 
71, 499 
temples of, 494, 495, 496, 497, 499 
Tigris, colossal statue symbolising the, 503 
tombs in, 504-5 
Vespasian, inscription of, as to street paving, 
499 
Vesta, secondary temple of, 496-7 
Via Lavicana, tombs on the, 504-5 
Romulus, wall of, 42, 44, 55 
Rouen, 16th cent. organ case at, 426 


? 


Rowley, Richard, blacksmith of the sixteenth 
century, 234 

Russo-Greek style, the, in ecclesiastical paint- 
ings, 180 

Rutter, John, compensation to, in sixteenth cent. 
for damages to his tenement by reason of 
gun-casting therein, 168 

Ryckewaert, Carl, minister of the Reformed 
Netherlands Church at Norwich and Thet- 
ford, sixteenth cent., 209, 210 

assumed the name Theophilus, 7b. 


8. : 


Sackfeld, Richard, sixteenth century gun-stone 
maker, 227 
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Sadberg, Durham, wapentake of, belonged to the 
earls of Northumbria, 150 
8. Adriano, church of, at Rome, notes on, by 
Pirro Ligorio, 492 
St. Albans, armorial bearings and decorations on 
the ceiling of the monks’ choir in the 
abbey church of, J.G. Waturr, F.S.A., on, 
427 
arrangement of shields and inscriptions, 444 
description of armorial shields represented, 
428, ete. 
probable explanation of the design, 442 
St. Erhard, wooden staff of, 358 
St. George and the Dragon, engraved on arms, 
229 
St. George’s chapel, Windsor Castle, early history 
of, 400-1 
St. Herbert, archbishop, pastoral staff of, 355 
St. Hugh, weekly commemoration of, 7 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, canonization of, 288, 322 
St. James, chantry of, at Scarborough, 63 
St. Louis, armorial shield of, on the ceiling of 
St. Alban’s abbey, 430-2 
S. Maria sopra Minerva, remains of ancient build- 
ings found in Dominican monastery of, at 
Rome, 492 
St. Mary the Virgin, weekly commemoration of, 
at Lincoln, 7 
St. Mawes, Cornwall, projectiles stored at, 227 
S, Niccolo in Carcere, church of, at Rome, temples 
built up in, 496 
St. Peter, reputed staff of, 353 
St. Savin,! church of, department of Vienne, 
France, paintings in, 177, 179, 180-81 
8S. Stefano Rotondo, church of, at Rome, early 
plan of, 496-7 
St. Thomas of Canteroury, translation of, observed 
as a national festival, 288, 322 
Salisbury, brasses of bishops of, 364 
embodiment of statutes of, 289 
first consecration of cathedral of, 289, 294, 
328 
foundations of cathedral of, laid, 288, 322 
reputed effigy of Jocelyn, bishop of, 362 


INDEX, 


Sallust, concrete walls in gardens of, at Rome, 
50 
Saturn, temple of, at Rome, its constructive 
masonry, 49 
Savaric, bishop of Bath and Glastonbury, dis- 
putes with Glastonbury abbey settled by 
Papal Commission, 85 
family connections of, 73-4, 98 
gifts of to Bath abbey, 92, 102 
proceedings of, on his arrival at Glastonbury 
abbey, 84 
sequence of events in his life, 99-101 
supposed crozier and ring of, 106 
Scalae Caci, Rome, concrete wall at foot of, 51 
Scarborough, Yorks, St. Mary’s church at, 
altar furniture of, 63 
constructive alterations in, 62 
early history of, 61 
plate belonging to, 63 
service books in use at (1434), 64 
vestments used in, 62-5 
vestments and jewels given to, by the bailiffs 
and commonalty, 60 
Scarborough, Yorks, the Vellum Book belonging 
to the Corporation of, 62 
Scuarr, Grorar, C.B., F.S.A., on a portrait of 
queen Elizabeth, 213 
on an Elizabethan picture of four persons of 
distinction playing cards, 347 
on a portrait of Mary queen of Scots, pre- 
served at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, 
469 
Scorer, Richard, sixteenth century gun-stone 
maker, 227 
Seney duplex, meaning of, 2 
Sesford, Scotland, siege of, 225 
Servius, wall of, at Rome, 43 
construction of, 47 
destruction of, 50 
Sertenas, Vincent, Parisian painter, 121 
Service books in use at St. Mary’s, Scarborough 
in 1434, 64 
Severus, palace of, at Rome, use of concrete in, 57 
brickwork in, 58 
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Shaftesbury, Dorset, pacification arranged at, 
between Jocelin, bishop of Bath, and the 
‘monks of Glastonbury, 91 
Sidney, Sir Philip, funeral procession of, 247 
Sigmata on Greek shields, 478-9 
Sistine chapel, Rome, preserved by Pirro Ligorio, 


490, 503-4: | 
Skevyngton, Sir William, payment to, for jave- 
lins, 237 
Smith, James, bishop of Callipolis, pastoral staff — 
of, 377-8 | 


Smythe, John, armourer, 250 
Snider rifle, mechanism of, closely anticipated in 
a chamber-piece of the sixteenth century, | 
229 
Somerset, John Beaufort, duke of, K.G., stail- | 
plate of, 412, 415 
Sommers, Will, jester, reputed head-piece of, | 
249, 257 
Somerscales, Henry, a return of confiscated to- 
bacco sought by, 159 
Soranzo, a Venetian, arms at the Tower men- 
mentioned by, 221 
Southfleet, Kent, a Roman station, 448 
Southwark, Almayne armourers established at, 
170, 250 
armour stored at, in the sixteenth century, 255 
Spanish Armada, collar traditionally taken from, 
248-9) 
Spanish tobacco, steps taken to prevent the influx 
of, in the seventeenth century, 159 
Stadium, at Rome, constructive character of, 59 
Stall plates of the Knights of the Garter, W. H. 
Sr. Joun Horr, M.A., on the early, 399-418 
classification and dates of, 409 
peculiarities of, 412-415 
present condition and arrangement of, 416 


present number of, 405 
size of, 402-4, 406 
statutes relating to, 402-4, 405 
various lists of, 405, 411 
_ Stanley, Thomas, lord, K.G., stall plate of, 412 
Star Chamber, proceedings in, against tobacco | 


growers, 160 | 


Statutes of the Order of the Garter, articles 
in the, relating to stall plates, compared, 
402, 404 
changes made in by Henry VIII., 404 
different versions of the, 402 
revision of the, by Henry V., 403 
Staves, (official), early forms of, 353-4. 
Steyner, Heinrich, German printer, 121 
Stocker, Thomas, Gent., translator of Histoire 
des Troubles et Guerres du Pays Bas, 207, 
209 


| Stone implements found at Ightham, Kent, 450 


Strathclyde, kingdom of, 152 
Stratius, Jean, Lyonnese printer of the sixteenth 
century, 207 
Streater, John, English printer, 134 
Stucco, use of, in Roman buildings, 45 
methods of affixing, 50 
painted, 51 
Suthworth, Henry, bow maker in the Tower, 233 


i 


Tabularium, at Rome, constructive masonry of, 
45, 47 

Tale of Gamelyn, the, holy-water sprinkle men- 
tioned in, 240 

Tan cross heads on pastoral staves, 354-5-6 

Te Deum, passages from the, on the ceiling of 
St. Alban’s abbey, 428, 443-4 

Tegulae bipedales, used in making ancient con- 
crete walls, 53 

Temple, William, fletcher to Henry VIII. 233-4 

Templum Sacrae Urbis, at Rome, conjectural 
restoration of the, by Pirro Ligorio, 495 


_ Tents and pavilions, names of, 226 
| Tewkesbury, tobacco grown at, 160 


pastoral staves formerly at, 379 
Thame, Oxon. pastoral staves formerly at the 
monastery of, 379 i 
Theophilus, or Theophile, a name assumed by 


Carl Ryckewaert, g. v. 209 


42 
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Thetford, Norfolk, Dutch church at, 209 
Tiberius, brickwork of praetorian camp of, 
58 
Tigris, colossal statue of the, at Rome, perverted 
by restorers, 503 
Tiryns, construction of houses at, 52 
Tilbury, West, Essex, projectiles stored at, 
227 
Tiles, used in making ancient ‘concrete walls, 
58 
Titus, baths of, at Rome, construction of, 52, 
58 
Tobacco, cultivation of, in England, ete., during 
the seventeenth century, 157 
cultivation of, opposed by Virginia mer- 
chants, 159, 161, 163-4; forbidden, 158, 
161; sanctioned by Government, 162; 
finally suppressed, 165 
Customs, the, affected by the home cultiva- 
tion of, 158, 160-1, 165 
destruction of, ordered by the Privy Council, 
160; and by the Council of State, 163 ; 
forcibly resisted, 162, 164 
extent of cultivation of, in England, during 
the Protectorate, 163 
non-colonial, importation of, forbidden, 159 
opinion of the College of Physicians on, in 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I., 
158, 160 
ordinances and proclamations against grow- 
ing it in England, 158-161 
planters of at Winchcombe, petition Crom- 
well, 162 
planters of proceeded against in the Star 
Chamber, 160 
planting of in the United Kingdom, bill 
dvafted to restrain, 159 
seizures of, grown in England, 158-9 
Tower of London, arms and armour at, in 1547, 
219, 262-8; in 1672, 222 
arms and armour removed to, from Green- 
wich, 220; and from Westrninster, 
221 


armour at, disposed of by Charles I., 222 


Tower of London—continwed 
armour, suits of at, belonging to Henry 
VIII, 257, 259 ; and to Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, 260 
bills stored at, 235 
boar spears, 238 
boar spear swords, 244 
bueklers, 248 
cannon, number of stored at by Henry 
VITII., 228 
brass, 224-5, 228 
bronze, 221 
cannon and gunpowder made at, in the six- 
teenth century, 168 
chamber piece, 229 
collar with iron spikes, 249 
couteau de chasse, 244 
crosses of wood to hang armour on, 256 
curator of arms at, 262 
gun-targets, 246 
halberds, 236 
holy-water sprinkles, 240 
horse armour, 257 
lances belonging to Henry VIII. and the 
duke of Suffolk, 241 
morris pikes, 235 
pole axes, 242 
shot, iron and stone, 227 
stores in, diminished by the Civil war, 
222 
targets, steel, 246 
with guns, 246 
tunletts, 258 
wheel locks, 230 
Trabius, Isbrandus, minister of the Netherlands 
church at Sandwich, Kent, 207 
at Norwich, 209 
Travertine stone, gradual use of, 45 
constructive use of, 45-6 
used for making concrete, 48 
Tréves, reputed staff of St. Peter preserved at, 
353 
pastoral staff used by the popes in the diocese 
of, 381 


Trinity, the, inscriptions relating to and symbol 
of, on the ceiling of St. Alban’s abbey, 428 
Tropar book, at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 64 
Trotman, surname of, 285 

Truth and falsehood, dialogue on, by Polydore 
Vergil, 112 

Tufa, constructive use of, 45 

_ Tutellar, Vincent, armourer to Henry VIL., 250 
Tynedale, liberty of, jura regalia exercised in, 
151 

Tynemouth, liberty of prior of, jura regalia exer- 
cised in, and confirmed to the prior of, 
151 


U. 


Unfaced concrete, construction of walls of, 49 
examples of walls of, 50 

Urbino, birth-place of Polydore Vergil, 108 
Franciscus Maria, duke of, 110 

Guido Baldo, duke of, 112 

P. Vergil’s residence at, 113 


Vy. 


Vagniaca, site of, 448 

- Van Collen, Peter, Flemish gun-founder, 225 
Van Roo, Jan, elder of the Netherlands church 
in London, 207 

Van Ureland, armourer, sixteenth century, 250 
Vaux, Sir Nicholas, lieutenant at Guisnes, 169 
Venice, bows and bowstaves imported from, 233 
Venite book, at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 64 
Venus, Hadrian’s temple of, construction of, 58 
_ Vergil, Polydore, archdeacon of Wells, 112 
birth of, 108 

commentary by, on the Lord’s Prayer, 110 
De Inventoribus Rerum of, in English, 107 

_ De Prodigiis of, 110 

editions of Chrysostom and Gildas by, 110, 
11 
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Vergil—coutinued 
History of England by, 109 
notes of, on Horace, 112 
preface by, to the Commendation of Matri- 
mony, 111 
Proverbs by, 108 
visit of, to England, 109 
works and editions of, exhibited, 141 
Vespasian, masonry of Forum Pacis of, 45-6 
constructive masonry of temple of, 49 
Vesta, secondary temple of, at Rome, 497 
Vestals, house of the, at Rome, use of concrete 
in, 57 
Vestments at St. Mary’s, Scarborough, 62-64 
Vexillum, the, on pastoral staves, 360-1, 364 
Via Appia, Rome, construction of tombs on, 62 
Via Cassia, Rome, vilia of Cains Caecilius on 
the, 504, 506 
Via Labicana, Rome, reservoir formerly on the, 
502 
Via Lavicana, Rome, tombs on the, 504-5 
Vienna, armour bespoken from, 256 
-couteau de chasse with calendar at, 244 
Virgin and Child, painting of, on the exterior 
wall of the Parthenon, 175 
mosaic of, in the same, 177 
Virginia merchants, tobacco growing in England 
opposed by, 159, 161, 163, 164 
Vitruvius, Marcus Pollio, remarks of, on brick 
construction, 52 
MS. Italian translation of, 491 


| Vulci, Etruria, kylix from, 477 


¥e 


Walker, Humfrey,sixteenth century gun-founder, 
227 

Water, J. G., F.S.A., on the armorial bearings 
‘and decorations on the ceiling of the 
monks’ choir in the abbey church of St. 
Alban, 427 

Walls, prehistoric, in Rome, 42 


~ 


544, 


Wark castle, Northumberland, projectiles stored 
at, 227 
Wedmore, Somerset, deanery of Wells attached 
to the church of, 291, 314: 
Wells, Somerset, city of, first royal charter to, 
97, 105 
boundaries of, 104 
civil liberties of, 97, 103 
fairs granted to, 97, 297 
hospital of St. John the Baptist at, 290, 
323 
land emparked at, in the thirteenth century, 
290, 308-9, 324-5 
liberty of, formed, 291-2, 309-10 


Wells, cathedral of, altars and chapels in, 296- | 


300 

canons of, 345 

consecration of, 294 

crozier and ring found in, 106 

dean of, ancient mode of election of, 319 

early artizans employed at, 296 

endowments for masses, obits, and chantries 
at, 96, 318 

general staff of and residences belonging to 
in the thirteenth century, 291-312 

history of fabric of, from 1206 to 1242, 293-6, 
320 

masses to the Virgin instituted at, 96, 102, 
289 

Polydore Vergil, archdeacon of, 112 

prebends) “of, 93; ©292, 314-15, 317, 320; 
328 

supposed figure of architect of, 296 

vicars choral of, 292 

Wells, chapter of, advowsons ceded to, 317 

benefices belonging to, 291, 314, 315, 319 

condition of, on the death of Savaric, 286, 
304: 

history of, in the thirteenth century, 282 

land purchased by, in London, 326 

manors given to, 293 

ordinances of the, 314 

protest by, against the appointment of 
Savaric as abbot of Glastonbury, 79 


INDEX. 


Wells, see of, benefactions to, from bishop. 
Jocelin and archdeacon Hugh, 285 
custodians of, 303 
history of, in the thirteenth century, 
282 
registers of, computed from the Translation 
St. Thomas, 288 
title of, in the thirteenth century, 282-4 
Wesriakz, N. H. J., F.S.A., on some ancient: 
paintings in churches of Athens, 173 
Westminster, arms and armour at, in 1547, 219, 
229, 230-232, 236, 268; removed to the 
Tower, 221 
brigandines at, 251 
field armour removed from, 255 
morions at, 250 
suit of armour of Henry VII. at, 252 
swords at, 243 
targets, 247 


| Wharton, Henry, statements of, concerning Joce- 


lin, bishop of Bath, 283 


| Wharton, Philip, second baron, a Harmony made 


for, by Nicholas Ferrar, 197 
Whitfelars, as sword bearers, 243 
White Friars, Newcastle-on-Tyne, inventory of 
the, 68 
William de Ste. Mére l’Eglise, appointed abbot 
of Glastonbury by Richard I., 81 
William the Lion, king of Scotland, homage done 
by, to king John, 88 
Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, tobacco grown at, 
160 
inhabitants of, resist the 
tobacco, 162 
planters of tobacco at petition Cromwell, 
162 
Winchester cathedral, pastoral staves formerly 
at, 379 
Windsor Castle, boar spear sword at, 244 


destruction of 


arms stored at, 253 
Wirtemburg, Frederick, duke of, K.G., stall plate- 
of, 406 
Wolf, Hans, sixteenth century gunpowder maker, 
227 


INDEX. 


Wood framing, used in making ancient concrete 
walls, 49, 53; and for the construction of 
. vaulting, 56 
Wookey, Somerset, manor house at, 291 
sub-deanery of Wells attached to the church 
of, 291 
WorpswortH, Rev. CuristopHer, M.A., on a 
Kalendar or Directory of Lincoln use, and 
a Kalendar or custom book of Peter- 
borough monastery, 1 
Woullf, Vincent, targets presented by, to Henry 


VIII. 246 


We 


Yeomen of the Guard, equipment of, 228 
institution of, 2b. 
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Yetlings, small vessels of cast metal, 69 
York, Convocation of, its origin, 146 
Yorkshire, its extent in Domesday, 147 


ZL. 


Zigzag decoration, use of, in early mural paint- 
ing, L81 

Zodiac, signs of, on the dome of the church of 
Megale Panagia, at Athens, 182 
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